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GUI  D  E 

T  O 

All  Publick  Diversions, 

viz. 

5f  M  V  ?  *  C„K>  Operas  and  P  l  a  y  s. 

T  heir  Original,  Progrefs,  and  Improvement,  and  thi 
Stage-Entertainment  fully  vindicated  from  the  Ex 

ceptions  of  Old  Pryn,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Collier 
Mr.  Bedford  and  Mr.  Law. 

?  E  T  R.Y>  Sacred  and  Profane.  A  Pro* 

)e£t  for  introducing  Scripture-Stories  upon  our  Sta<*e 
and  afting  them  on  Sundays  and  Holy-Days  aftei 

Divine  Service,  as  is  cuftomary  in  mod  polite  Parti 
or  Europe, 

'^.9  aB*  * c i lie*  Religious  and  Dramatical. 

Reflexions  on  this  Exercife,  Public  and  Private 
With  the  learned  Bifliop  Potter's  Sentiments  thereon 

1  thc  M i m e * .  .Pantomimes  and 

Choruses  of  the  Ant  lent  s ;  and  of  the  Imitatior 
°i  them  in  our  Modern  Entertainments  after  Plays. 

V>P£  A  u  D  I  E  n  c  e  s.  at  our  Theatrical  Rcnre- 

letitations,  their  due  Eenaviour,  and  of  Cat-Call* 

and  other  indecent  Practices.,  concluding  with  Re 
marks  on  our  Pretenders  to  Criticifm. 

y  Ma  s  V  K  r  a  d  e  s:  Ecclefiaftical,  Poli- 

,  ’  Civil  and  Military :  Their  Antiquity,  Ufe  and 

Abufe.  Ai.o  ot  Ridottos,  Ajfemblies  and  Henley’s 
Oratory.  J 

the  A  t  h  letic  S  p  o  r  t  3  of  the  An- 

tients  Then  Circus  compared  with  our  Bear-Garden 
and  their  Gladiators  with  om  Prize-Fighters.  Of  Cock* 
Fighting. ,  Puppet-Shows ,  Mountebanks  and  Auctions . 
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Epistle  Dedicatory* 

To  the  Right  Notable 

- TA  TNE,  Efq; 

Supervifor  General  of  the  Mall , 
‘Political  Cenfor  of  Great-Britain, 
and  Heir  Expectant  of  a  very 
great  Post. 

Wonderful  SIR! 

HOULD  Essays  of  this 
publick,  private,  general, 
particular,  grave,  merry 
Nature ,  appear  under  the 
Protection  of  any  Name 
but  the  illuftrious  'Squire  Payne ,  the 
W orld  would  fo  far  refent  my  Choice 
of  a  Patron ,  as  not  even  to  read  my 

ax.  P  RE- 


IV  Epiftle  ‘Dedicatory . 

^  E  f  A  c  E  :  But  ^en  the  Town  is 
allur’d  that  your  Approbation  was 

Midwife,  as  your  Perfon  Hands  God¬ 
father  to  this  Infant ;  without  Hefi- 
tation,  or  Perufal,  they’ll  of  courfe 
allow  it  all  the  Quantum  s  and  Quale  $ 
of  your  Body  and  Mind. 

\  o  u.r  Solemnity  of  Countenance 
prognoflicates  its  Wifdom,  and  your 
Air  of  Infinuating  Addrefs  its  Penetra¬ 
tion  y  your  laughing  at  great  People, 
and  little  People’s  laughing  at  you, 
are  manifeft  Tokens  of  its  Humour 


and  facetious  Difpofition.  From  your 
good  Breeding  they  depend  upon  its 
Politenefs ;  from  your  eafy  Conver- 
fation,  its  being  the  Standard  of  fheer 
Wit;  and  from  your  picquant  Re¬ 
flexions,  they  expeX  in  it  the  fharp- 
eft  but  jufteft  Satyr. 

T  o  you  then,  Sir,  the  Criterion 
(  to  the  Vulgar,  the  Touch-Stone  ) 
flies  for  Refuge.  Point  out  to  the 
ignorant  World  its  Beauties,  and  ex- 
cufe  to  the  Learned  its  Errors.  Shield 
it  from  the  piercing  Tongue,  and 

blafting 
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blafting  Breath  of  the  Malicious  and 
Envious.  Let  it  retreat  under  the  Shel¬ 
ter  of  your  Eye-Brows,  and  cover  it 
with  the  Wings  of  your  Authority ; 
fo  lhall  it  remain  as  fnug  and  fafe  as  a 
Murderer  in  a  Catholick  Church. 

Pardon ,  dear  Sir ,  my  being  thus 
bufy  about  my  Book,  that  1  have 
forgot  you :  In  this  widely  differing 
from  moft  modern  Dedicators,  who 
defignedly  neglect  themfelves,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  an  Opportunity  of  talk¬ 
ing  more  largely  in  Praife  of  their 
Patrons.  But  not  to  be  quite  dead  to 

the  Fafhion - I  muft  have  a  Touch 

at  your  Honour ;  though  I  fear,  that 
even  in  this  Cafe,  I  lhall  prove  the 
Reverfe  of  our  prefent  Set  of  Authors ; 
for  they  generally  attribute  to  their 
Patrons  a  Rag-man-roll  Lift  of  Vir¬ 
tues,  pofitively  in  the  Affirmative, 
tho’  uncertain  in  every  Point ;  whilft 
I  lhall,  in  the  Negative,  absolutely 
luppofe  you  adorn’d  with  all  Perfec¬ 
tions  that  I  ought  to  know,  or  can 
delire  you  capable  of 

&  3  •  A  s 
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A  s  to  your  noble  Family,  it  may 
be  of  older  Date  than  Hiftory  it  lelf 
can  go  back  to ;  nor  can  any  Man 
lay,  but  that  every  illuftrious  Branch 
of  it  may  have  been  loaded  with 
prime  Minifters,  Generals,  Admirals, 
Bifhops,and  Judges;  tho’  fomefpite-. 
ful  Perlons  have  fallely  advanc’d, 
that  you  never  had  any  Anceftors , 
feecaufe  you  are  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  to  be  an  Original.  As  to 
your  Parts  and  Prudence,  we  cannot 
deny,  but  you  might  have  Ihone  out 
a  JV olfey,  or  Rich  lieu  ^  had  any 
Prince  put  the  lame  Confidence  in 
you,  and  brought  your  Capacity  to 
the  Teft..  If  our  publick  Papers  are 
filent,  as  to  any  remarkable  Proofs  of 
your  Courage,  yet  who’s  the  Man 
that  ever  worfted  you  in  the  Field, 
or  dares  affirm,  that  he  faw  you  fly 
from  Danger  ?  This  we  may  modeft- 
ly  affert,  That  let  your  Family  be 
ever  lo  eminent,  you  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  moft  extraordinary  Perlon  of 
it ;  which  few  modern  ‘Panegyrijts 

can 


n 

can  plead  in  Favour  of  their  Patrons, 
without  ftr  etching  the  Truth  on  too 
large  a  Laft. 

Let  not  my  Forgetfulnels  oblite¬ 
rate  the  Wonders  of  your  Hand,  as 
made  apparent  in  thofe  valuable  Sen¬ 
tences,  wile  Apopthegms,  and  im¬ 
mortal  Maxims,  fo  long  and  learned¬ 
ly  carry ’d  on  in  Behalf  of  our  Con- 
ftitution,  to  the  Honour  of  our  Coun¬ 
try,  and  to  the  utter  Ruin  of  its  and 
your  Foes.  Thefe  fine  Precepts  are 
the  moft  curious  Medley  of  Zeal, 
publick  Spirit,  Learning,  Wit,  Hu¬ 
mour,  Politicks,  Religion  and  necef- 
fary  Nonfenfe,  prudently  adapted  to 
the  Britijh  Tafte.  What  Pity  it  is, 
that  like  the  Prophecies  of  the  Sybils 
they  are  only  deliver'd  to  us  on  the 
Leaves  of  Trees,  or  the  Sides  of  the 
Mall! 

The  mentioning  of  which  warns 
me,  not  to  iricroach  upon  thofe  Mo¬ 
ments,  the  leaft  of  which  is  of  the 
utmoft  Confequence  to  the  Nation, 
and  gives  me  an  Opportunity  of 

wilhing 
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wifhing,  that  you  may  long  live  to 
enjoy  (at  leaft  in  Imagination)  thofe 
Polls  you  are  certainly  capable  of  a- 
dorning. 

SIR, 

I  am,  with  the  fir ofonn  deft 


Rejfiehf ,  your  tnoft 


‘Devot ed  humble  Servant , 
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A,  Primcock. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

*  ' 

Giving  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Author  and  the  Work. 

O  ST  Books  have  a  Preface, 
and  every  ’Thing  of  Moment 
jhould  have  a  proper  Intro* 
duct  ion  $  the firfl  being  cufloma* 
ry ,  and  the  other  necejfary , 
/  could  not  diftinguiflo  which  is  mofi  to  my 
Purpofe ;  therefore  give  the  World  both  in 
one.  This  the  Criticks  may  fall  upon ?  either 
as  an  Abfurdity^ or  Innovation:  ButmyWri - 
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The  Preface: 

tmgs ^  are  as  far  out  of  the  Power  of  their 
ffiticijms ,  as  my  Fortune  is  of  their  III - 
Nature  It  is. /efficient  for  me  to  let  them 

know,  that  I  write  for  the  univerfal  Benefit 

of  my  Country ;  that  is,  to  improve  one  Paru 
and  get  the  other  Bread.  But  if  the  fie  learn¬ 
ed  b  wrier s  bite  their  Nails  at  this  Beginning 
they  may  chance  to  eat  their  Fingers  before 
they  come  to  the  laft  Page. 

As  the  Generality  of  Readers  would  wil- 
Itngly  pry  into  the  mo  ft  material  Secrets  rela¬ 
ting  to  an  Author  ( being  very  inquifitive  a- 
bouthis  Birth ,  Life ,  Circumftances  andCon- 
verfation)  fo  on  the  other  hand ,  he  is  very 
often  as  much  upon  the  Guard,  to  fcreenhim - 
/elf  in  dll  thofe  Particulars ,  from  their  cu¬ 
rious  Search.  But  in  order  to  gratify  both 
my  fe If  and  them  at  the  fame  Lime,  I  Jh all 
vary  from  the  common  Method  of proceedings 
and  by  telling  pofitively  who  I  am,  keep  my 
Jelf,  as  hitherto,  abfolutely  conceal'd  from  the 
whole  World. 

I  am  lineally  fprang,  by  my  Father's  Side 
from  AdamV  chief  Root,  the  Family  of  the 
Cocks  j  and,  by  my  Mother' s,  from  the  firfi 
Weitfi  Kings:  So  that  the  Antiquity  and 
Gentility  that  run  in  my  Reins,  admit  of  no 
Difpute,  or  Rival,  in  Heraldry.  I  am  the 
only  Son  of  a  younger  Brother ,  of  the  Branch 
-  -  of 
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of  the  Primcocks  •>  which  is  noted  for  producing 
very  fine  Gentlemen ,  and  generally  great  Fa¬ 
vourites  with  the  Ladies.  The  Laycocks 
are  very  numerous ,  *00/?  commonly  Fe¬ 

males  :  They  hear  the  Character  of  being 
Romps  of  the  fir  ft  Magnitude ,  and  were  the 
Inventors  of  the  Game  0/ Hot-cockles.  The 
Allcocks  are  of  an  amorous  Difpofition  j  and 
though  but  low  of  Stature  very  often ,  yet  by 
(landing  on  Tip-toe ,  Device they 

exceed  thofe  who  feem  larger ,  by  fever al  In¬ 
ches .  2^0  Stopcocks  altogether  given 

4o  the  Study  of  Phyfick  and  Surgery  > 
Knowledge  in  thefe  Sciences ,  /V  of  manifeft 
Advantage  in  moft  Difeafes  particularly  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Family  of  the  Cocks.  The  Hand- 
cocks  are  their  neareft  Relations ,  <2/2^  are 
employ'd  in  thofe  Affair  s^  under  them ,  which 
require  manual  Operation .  Several  of  thefe 
laft ,  w#0  fettled  abroad 5  give  mightily 
into  a  monaftick  Life .  The  Halfcocks  0/2/07 
the  greateft  Fortunes ,  allow'd  to  be 

the  beft  drefs'd  Branch  of  the  Family .  /F0 

#^0  but  few  Nococks  2/2  England,  and  they 
are  generally  efteem'd  for  their  fine  Voices 9 
and  acknowledged  by  us  all  to  be  the  beft  Sing¬ 
ers.  The  Smartcocks  have  naturally  a  fierce 
Air ,  and  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  a  military 
Life >  tho'  they  often  affect  a  lac'd  Hat  and 
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Ted  Coat,  when  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
.Army,  'the  Lobcocks  are  thoroughly  vers'd 
in  Multiplication ,  and  breed  Jo  faji ,  that  they 
exceed  all  the  other  tribes  m  Numbers  .*  they 
are  as  fond  of  an  Eccleftaftical  State ,  as  their 
Coufin-  Germans  the  Woodcocks  are  of  a 
Country  Life  3  few  of  whom  rife  higher  in 
Powei/  ,  or  title ,  than  a  jfuftice  of  Peace ,  or 
an  Efquire.  Mofi  of  the fe  two  lafl  Branches 
are  got  upon  Hay- cocks.  As  for  the  Cock- 
a-Hoops  and  Cockneys,  they  are  at  befbut 
Baftards  of  our  Family  3  nor  could  their 
Wealthy  or  pretended  Courage ,  ever  prevail 
upon  us  to  call  tradefmen  and  Bullies  the  le¬ 
gitimate  IJfue  of  the  Cocks.  In  fhort ,  our 
Family  has  fpread  fo  wonderfully ,  that  in 
fome  Refpect  we  are  allied  to  every  Man  in 
Europe  •  from  L — s  of  B— n  to  Tom  Tram. 

Being  defcended  from  Parents  more  illu- 
Jlrious  than  rich ,  my  Education  was  be¬ 
coming  a  Gentleman's  Son,  but  conduced  in  a 
Method  rather  learned  than  polite.  Loftng, 
when  at  School,  both  Father  and  Mother,  I 
was  left  to  the  Care  of  an  Uncle,  who  foon 
after  died,  and  bequeath'd  me  a  [mail  Eft  ate 
in  Wales.  Having  by  this  Lime  attain'd  my 
Eighteenth  Tear,  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  feeing 
the  JNorld  feiz' d  me :  Upon  which  I  fold  my 
little  Fortune  in  the  Country,  and  came  up  to 

T 'own 
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ft w#  with  a  borrow'd  Name 9  jwa&r  which 
I  purchas'd  a  moderate  Annuity ,  ^ 

JJoort  Stay  in  London^  abroad.  In  a*  . 
bout  the  Space  of  five  Tear I  made  the  Tour 
ofthofe  Parts  of  Europe  which  are  mofi  wor¬ 
thy  a  Traveller's  Curiofity.  This  I  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  as  rea  finable  as  agreeable.  My 
Genius  (encourag'd  by  what  I  faw  in  other 
Countries )  prompted  me  to  an  Improvement 
in  my  Travels 5  which  may  feem  too  trifling 
in  one  who  was  brouglot  up  to  fever er  Stu¬ 
dies.  I  div'd  not  into  the  political  Principles 
of  any  State 5  but  knew  to  a  Tittle ?  what 
City  had  the  mofl  elegant  Buildings ?  the  befi 
judg'd  AmufementS's  or  the  fine  ft  Women.  I 
troubled  not  my  Head  about  the  endlefs  Con - 
trover  fie  s  in  Religion 9  nor  enquir'd  where  I 
came 5  which  flourijh'd^  which  was  tolerated v 
or  which  opprefls'd:  But  I  narrowly  infpeCted 
the  Architecture  and  Ornaments  of  their 
Churches  *  obferv'd  hozv  the  Rules  of  the  An- 
tients  and  Moderns  agreed ,  and  compar'd  the 
Beauties  and  Proportions  of  the  fever al  Or¬ 
ders.  I  never  fought  the  Converfation  of 
their  Divine s^  Philofophers 5  or  Aftrologers ; 
but  became  intimate  with  every  Poet 3  Critick 5 
Painter  and  Statuary 3  each  different  Country 
call' d  eminent .  Injhort 3  I principally  fiudy'd 
the  Fundamentals  o  f  the  public k  Amufemenis 

b  mojl 
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moft  follow' dr  wherever  I  ca?ne  j  I  judi - 
cionjly  weigh'd  the  mi  nut  eft  Particulars  in 
ctll  Entertainments  exhibited  in  Opera 
or  Play-Houses  j  both  on  this ,  and 
f  other  Side  the  Alps,  I  read  attentively 
all  the  French  and  Italian  Criticks :  leould 
repeat  the  greateft  Part  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  German  Commentators ;  and 
went  to  the  Bottom  of  all  the  Low-Dutch 
Authors  who  commented  upon  them,  Then 
confidering  that  Speculation  is  but  barely 
a  Foundation  in  every  .things  which  Fra¬ 
il  ice  can  only  compleat ,  I  fung  the  chief 
Part  of  an  Oper  at  Paris,  a  whole  Win¬ 
ter ,  and  with  equal  Applaufe  appear'd  as 
the  Hero  of  a  Tragedy^  at  Amfterdam. 
g Fus  loaded  with  critical  Learnings  and 
cloath'd  with  necejfary  Experience ?  1  re¬ 
turn'd  to  my  native  Country ,  and  have 5 
fince  that  Time,  liv'd  in  publick 9  yet  un¬ 
known 3  making  my  Studies  my  Amttfe- 
ments ,  always  pie afing  and  improving  my 
Mind  by  the  noted  Entertainments  cf  the 
if  own.  Iam  now  near  my  grand  Climaffe - 
rick ,  and  have  for  above  thirty  Tears ^ 
thus  play'd  Hide  and  Seekwith  the  World  : 
I  am  rarely  known  to  two  Perfons  by  the 
fame  Name ,  and  to  no  body ,  by  my  true 
me.  J  frequently  change  my  Lodgings^ 
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and  in  them  all 5  go  generally  by  tie  Titib 
of  the  ft  range  Gentleman 

Tho'  I  feldom  quit  the  Bills  of  Morta¬ 
lity  ^  yet  I  rarely  go  into  a  'Tavern:  My 
Evenings  are  devoted  tothepuhlick  Amh fo¬ 
ments  •  nor  do  I  ever  mifs  Opera's  or 
Plays,  that  are  good 5  or  new.  My  Day¬ 
light  is  divided  betwixt  the  Book  fellers 
Shops  ( where  I  am  welcome  to  pick  out  the 
Learning  I  cannot  pur  chafe 3  in  Return  of 
the  little  I  buy)  and  thofe  Coffee-  Ho  life sy 
where  all  critical  Affairs  are  bandy' d  pro 
and  con  j  there  I  am  oftener  a  Hearer  than 
Speaker I  make  frequent  Vi  fits  to  Fleet- 
Ditchj  Moor-Fields  Railsy  and  Holborn- 
Bars.,  where  I fipend  many  agreeable  Hours’^ 
in  meeting  with  IVit ?  Truth  and  Re  a f on 3 
conceal'd  from  that  Bart  of  Mankind ?  who 
fcorn  to  look  for  them  there  j  and  unknown 
to  that  Part 5  who  condefcend  to  look 5  but 
cannot  find  them  out .  Having  for  fo  long 
a  Space 5  nicely  canvafs'd ,  and  maturely 
c  on  fide  r  d  all  things  premis'd  in  my  Title- 
Page0  I  cannot  but  look  upon  my  fie  If  as  a 
Perfon  every  way  adequate  to  the  Under¬ 
taking  •  and  may ?  without  Vanity  affirm 5 
that  by  Genius 0  Study  and  Experience 5  1 
am  fiuffciently  qualify' d  to  infpeit^  criti- 
ufih  and  determine  upon  the -f  eigning  Di- 

*b  z  verfions 
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• verfions  of  the  Town.  /  blufh  not  to 
own  5  that  I  was  the  famous  Trunk-Maker* 
of  whom  the  T  a  tler/o  often  made  juft 
and  honourable  Mention  :  As  I  then  gave 
Laws  to  the  Realms  of  both  T h  eat  re  s* 
/  am  now  the  only  Body  that  can  awe  the 
Footmens  Gallery  into  any  tolerable 
Degree  of  Order  3  nor  am  I  lefts  noted  for 
being  univerf ally  call'd  upon ,  as  an  infal¬ 
lible  Umpire 5  in  all  Diftputes  that  happen 
betwixt  Men  or  Brutes 0  at  the  Bear- 

Gar  D  E  N. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  inform 
the  World  of  every  Circurnftance  in  my  paft 
Life 3  that  was  preparatory  to.  my  being  an 
Author.  Ijhall  next,  in  the  Out-lines  of 
the  following  Work ,  give  them  a  general 
Idea  of  the  various  Parts  that  compofte  the 
whole ,  fto  conclude  this  neceffary  Intro-, 
dilution. 

My  Manner  of  Criticizing ,  as  obfervd 
in  thefts  Essays,  differs  widely  from  any 
thing  that  has  yet  appear'd  under  that 
Name  :  Both  Cenfture  and  Panegyrick  are 
introduc'd  after  a  Method  entirely  new .  I 
could  never  give  into  the  jlovenly ,  canting 
Reflexions  of  Bryn,  the  arbitrary  mali¬ 
cious  Learning  of  Collier,  the  enthufiaftick , 
infipid  Arguments  of  or  the  fevers. 
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tfo?  juftifiable  Rules  of  Rymer  and  Den¬ 
nis.  I  hop e  my  Animadverftons  upon  all 
polite  Entertainment  s^will  be- allow'd  more 
agreeably  juft ,  if  not  fo  deeply  Learned . 
Were  we  to  be  regulated  by  thefe  Reformers 
and  Criticks,  we  muft  with  one- Party  de¬ 
mo  lift  all  Stage-Entertainments 5  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  few  bold  Licences^  which  no 
Man  will. pretend,  to  countenance  ^  and 3 
with  the  others 5  cramp  every  enterprising 
Genius  within  the.  narrow  Bounds  of  Art  i 
blind  to  the  Charms  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Irregularities,  2 lee  firft  would  remedy  fome 
Dij  orders  in  our  Stager-Plays  • ,  as  if  a  Sur¬ 
geon  fijould  cure  a  Mortification  in  a  poor 
Fellows  great  Foe^  by  cutting  off  his  Head ; , 
and  the  laft  are  refolvd  to  allow  no  Coin 
to  be  current  but  what  comes  from  their 
own  Mint,  But  Iftoall  place  thefe  Affairs 
in  another  Lights  and  by  fome  Hints  tole¬ 
rably  uncommon ?  point  out  to  the  Worlds . 
what  1  judge  perf ell ^  and  what  wants  A- 
mendment  in  thefe  Amufenients ,  at  the 
fame  time  propofing  ike  moft  probable  Re¬ 
medies. 

I  am  fo  far  perfwaded  of  the  Innocence 
-  arid  Ufe  of  all  our  publick  Diverfio?ts 5  ta¬ 
king  them  either  in  a  moral ^  or  religious 
Senfe 5  that  Ifioall  endeavour  to  remove  all 
Prejudices  rais'd,  againft  them  by  unthink- 

b  3  ing 
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ivg  Zealots .  'this  1  hope  to  accompliJBy. 
either  hy  giving  pertinent  and  fatisfaCiory 
Anfwers  to  the  mo  ft  material  Objections 
of  Conferences  truly  fcrupulous ?  or  by  well- 
judg'd  Alterations  and  Abolitions 5  bring  a- 
bout  that  Reformation  in  our  Pkafures 5  as 
muft  of  Courfe  filence  the  fpecious  Cavils  of 
the  mojt  Inveterate . 

As  we  cannot  reafonably  expeCl  to  be 
ever  all  of  a  Mind 5  as  to  the  Principles  of 
Religion  or  Politicks 5  IJhouTd  be  glad 5  we 
might  in  fome  RefepeCt ,  ^ 

united  People  •  may  at  leaf  a - 

grcc  Singing  and  Dancings  fence  we 
cannot  in  Preaching  and  Praying . 

Afy  Lucubrations  being  principally  con- 
fin'd  to  the  moft  taking  Diverfeons  of  the 
SCown^  no  Poetry  comes  under  my 
Confederation 5  but  Dramatick  3  nor  any 
Musick,  but  the  Royal  Academick, 
I  flatter  my  [elf  that  the  Method  obferv'd 
in  the  following  Essays,  will  be  thought 
pretty  exaCi  in  the  Point  of  Decorum  ;  tbo ' 
I  have  ventur'd  to  introduce  Sounds  before 
Wit,  'ifis  true ?  as  a  Scholar ,  I  mufi 
maintain 5  that  Poetry  is  the  Head  of 
all  the  fine  Arts  that  ever  were 3  can  be ; 

ut 712 oft  Perfection  that  human  Nature 
can  excel  in :  But  then  as  a  Man  of  the 
i Town p  and  one  that  has  feen  the  IVorld 9 
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and  all  that ,  I  muft  give  M  u  sick  the 
right  Hand ,  bee  an fe  fine  Gentlemen  y  and 
fine  Ladies ,  always  allow  it  the  fir  ft  Place 
both  liking  and  underftanding  it  heft . 
my  fir  ft  Essay  /  ^  gtfai 

Breedings  and  in  the  fecond ,  my  good  Senfe . 

r^op  eras  therefore  being  look’d  upon 
as  the  Centre  of  the  Beau  Monde,  I  begin 
with  them  •  ^  hiftorical  Manner  trace 

them  to  their  firft  Rife  :  I  make  manifeft 
their  Beauties ,  howftoocking  the  ItalianPer- 
formance  and  Language  are  to  fo?ne  Englifh 

is  wanting),  what  fttiper - 
fluoiiS)  and  what  Alterations  or  Additions 
are  requifite  to  fuit  them  to  all  Capacities , 
<2/^  to  the  Tafte  of  this  Nati¬ 

on  in  general . 

jfe  fecond  Es  sa  y5  I  conftder  the  In¬ 
fraction  and  Delight  given  by  Dramatick 
Poetry,  its  great  Merit ,  and  the  Efteem 
paid  it  by  the  Antients  ^  why  degenerated 
and  defpis’d  in  the  prefent  Age  ;  That  the 
Stage  has  fo  many  Enemies ,  imputed  to 
Poets ,  ACtors  and  Auditors  3  the  moft  rea- 
f on  able  Remedies  propos’d  for  all  Dij or¬ 
ders  in  the  Confutation  of  this  fine  Art  5 
as  occafion’d  by  the  Writers ,  Managers , 
or  Spectators  of  Plays. 

I  then  naturally  ftide  into  a  third ,  but 
not  contemptible  5  Theatrical  Entertain¬ 
ment , 
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went)  viz.  Grotefque,  or  Dramatical  Dan* 
cing ;  in  which  I  introduce  an  hiftorical 
Account  of  the  old  Mimes  and  Pantomimes  ; 
with  a  juft  Comparison  betwixt  them ,  and 
their  modern  Imitators ,  the  Race  of  Arle- 
quins,  Scaramouches  and  Punchinellos. 
L endeavour  to  fhew  how  far  this  Art  may 
be  render  d  of  general  Ufe ,  from  what  has. 
been  done,  in  it  y  then  conclude  with  fome 
necejfary  Reflections  and  Documents  of  a 
publick  and  private  Nature ,  tending  to 
form  a  compleat  Dancer . 

I  next  proceed  to  take  Notice  of  our  to¬ 
tal  Negleci  of  the  mo  ft  beautiful  Appendix 
to  the  foregoing  Entertainments ,  viz.  A 
Grand  Chorus,  always  judg'd  of  the  great- 
eft  Importance  to  the  Stage ,  by  Antiquity  ^ 
their  Magnificence  and  Ufe  in  Operas, 
Plays,  and  Dances,  explain'd ;  as 
approv'd  of  by  the  moft  learned  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns  :  2 o  which  is  added ,  a  floort  Chro¬ 

nology ,  with  the  Nature ,  Ufe  and  Deftgn 
of  the  Britifh  Chorus  0/ Cat-calls. 

In  the  Fifth  Essay  I  enter  into  that 
Part  of  the  Second ,  which  relates  to  the 
Decay  of  Dramatick  Poetry,  being  occa - 
fion'd  by  its  Spectators  and  Readers  :  1 
there  animadvert  upon  our  Audien¬ 
ces,  as  to  the  Articles  of  Behaviour  and 
* Judgment ,  both  within  Doors  and  with - 
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out .  After  having  properly  diftinguijh'd 
the  fever al  Orders  and  Degrees  that  form 
a  regular  Audience ,  I  throw  in  fome 
Hints  and  Rules  for  their  Conduit  ^  ne¬ 
ve  ff  ary  to  their  future  Amendment  •  then 
conclude  with  an  Examination  of  Criti- 
ciftn  in  General ,  and  a  full  Account  of  the 
fever  al  Kinds  of  Judges  and  Critic  ks. 

I  next  vary  my  Subjelt ,  without  quit¬ 
ting  the  Stage ,  by  enquiring  into  the  Ori¬ 
ginal ,  Vfe ,  <2/^  Danger  of  Masque¬ 
rades  in  General  ,  I  there  demonflrate 
their  great  Antiquity 5  fter  pernicious 
Confequences ,  72022/  pra&is'd^  and  how 

far  capable  of  being  render'd  as  benefi¬ 
cial  as  agreeable  :  Several  Arguments 
•advanc'd  and  fupported ,  to  prove  their 
Importance  to  the  publick  Welfare ,  // 

turn'd  into  a  right  Channel .  STc>  this 
Amu  feme  nt^  I  tack  fome  fmall  Remarks 

upon  that  of  going  to  C - -  h^  ending  with 

a  modeft  Propofal  in  Behalf  of  the  O — ry 
in  N~ — - -~t  M — — t.. 

In  my  l aft  Essay,  I  run  over  con- 
cifely,  the  Rife ,  Progrefs ,  Studies,  and 
Exercifes  of  the  Old  Grecian  G  a  m  e  s  ; 
their  Gymnasia,  Stadia,  Sc. 
fet  apart  for  training  their  Touth  tip  to 
thefe  Martial  Amufements .  In  the  next 
Place^  I  JheW)  that  from  them  fprung  the 

Cucu 
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Circus,  Naumachii,  Am  p  h  r- 
theatres,  and  Campus  M  a  r- 
tiu  s  of  the  Romans,  being  of  a-piece^ 
in  Lefign^  Sports ,  and  Improvement . 

Upon  a  Parallel  with  the  antient  Cir¬ 
cus,  I  fix  the  B  E  A  r-G  arden,  be* 
ing  a  finijb' d  Copy  of  that  great  Original ; 
or  rather  being  defended  from  the  fame 
Illuftrious  Family :  Its  prefent  Con  dud 
defended  with  a  Demonflration  of  a  far* 
tber  Improvement ,  if  properly  encourag'd. 
Fo  this  is  annex'd  a  juft  Comparifon  be¬ 
twixt  the  Prize-Fighters  and 
Gladiators;  the  Italian  Strolers 
and  Mountebank-Stages  :  I* be  Whole  con¬ 
cluding  with  fome  particular  Ob ferv  at  ions 
upon  C  o  c  k-P  its.  Fairs,  P  u  p- 
p  e  t-S  hews,  and  Publick  Auctions. 

It  is  probable 5  that  my  Method  of 
Writing  will  not  be  fufficiently  furpriz- 
ing. ,  or  out  of  the  Way ,  to  take  with  the 
Englifh  Nation .  I  would  reblify  their 
Errors ,  and  make  even  their  Pleafures 
advantageous ,  by  rational  Courfes  ,  I 
fpeak  to  them  as  Men ,  and  hope  for  a 
Man-like  Reformation .  I  fuppofe  no  fly¬ 
ing  IflandSj  enchanted  Gaftles ,  or  fancy' d 
Regions ,  to  am  life  them .  L  bring  home 
no  Pygmies  of  fix  Inches ,  or  Giants  of 
ftxty '  Foot ,  to  moralize  md  talk  Politicks 
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to  them  i  nor  /peaking  Brutes  to  preach 
to  them .  Every  Fool  can  furnijb  us  with 
Countries  and  Chimxras  hatch'd  in  his 
own  Brain,  and  /orm  a  Speech  out  of  my — 
fterious  Nothingnefs,  and  a  Jargon  not 
even  to  he  pronounc'd ■,  luckily  judging 
that  by  the  Majority  of  Readers  f  who 
only  skim  the  Surface  of  a  Work,  and  are 
fond  of  ft  range  Monfiers)  he  muji  he  held 
wife,  who  is  unintelligible.  My  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  Errors  in  our  Con  da  Si,  my 
Reafons  for  Amendment,  and  my  Method 
for  attaining  it,  are  drawn  from  Nature 
and  Experience.  Happy  if  ]  can  hut  point 
out  one  wrong  Step  to  be  avoided  -  or  that 
my  rude  Scheme  may  ferve  as  a  Hint  to  a 
brighter  Genius,  equally  willing  with  me 
to  promote  the  puhlick  Good. 

Some  Politicians,  Informers ,  Refor¬ 
mers.,^  and  fmall  IVits,  may  he  very  in- 
quifitive  about  my  half  Blanks,  whole 
Blanks,  or  mutilated  Sentences  .■  But  I 
can  affare  my  Readers,  they  need  not 
dread  any  Scandal ,  Treafon,  or  Impiety 
being  couch'd  in  them.  /  am  fenfible 
mofl  People  love  to  meet  with  fuch  Gaps 
sn  order  to  fill  them  up.  If  every  Thing 
was  fet  down  plain,  and  at  full  Length 
tn  any  Work  ;  no  W rrds  to  he  gitefs'd  at 
or  no  Ohfcurity  ip  the  Senfe,  it  would  he 

thought 
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thought  only  proper  for  the  perufal  of  a 
School-boy  and  argue  an  Author  s  Affur - 
ance,  in  his  giving  no  fair  Play  to  a 
Reader's  Penetration.  Many  dull  T ’kings , 
in  fuit able  Exprefjions^  have  been  admir'd , 
#  for  the  fake  of  thofe  which  were  left  out 5 
and  of  courfe  fuppos'd  to  be  very  witty  : 
The  fir  ft  and  l aft  Letters  of  Words ^  no 
Words  at  all 3  a  Daft: ?  or  an  Afterifm -9 
may  contain  more  Merit  than  any  Thing 
the  whole  Alphabet  can  produce  in  a  re¬ 
gular  Way .  To  this  End  were  defign'd 
the  Myfteries,  Hieroglyphicks ?  and  AEnig- 
mas  of  the  Antients,  to  fharpen  the 
Imagination 3  imploy  idle  People 5  and  en¬ 
hance  the  Value  of  any  Thing  dif cover'd. 
Moreover ?  as  no  Author  can  pretend ,  in 
Writing ,  to  pleafe  the  various  Humours 
and  Defires  of  Mankind ,  let  him  but 
leave  font e  Parts  of  his  Work  imperfetl , 
and  every  Man 5  in  finding  out  the  Mean¬ 
ing*,  will  undoubtedly  ftrive  to  pleafe  him- 
felf.  In  Jhort 5  to  ride  Poft  thro 5  any 
T reatife 5  Without Stop  flue fs-work,  fcr  at  ch- 
ing  the  Noddle 5  or  grope  in  the  Dark 5  is 
as  infipid  as  a  Fox-chace  without  Fati¬ 
gue  3  a  Victory  without  Danger ,  or  £ 
Wedding-night  without  a  M—n—d. 
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essay  I. 

OF  MUSIC  K; 

Particularly  Dramatic k. 


T’he  Original  of  Operas  lootdd  into. 
An  Hiftorical  Account  of  their 
Trogrefs  in  this  Nation.  -  The 
Objection  to  the  Italian  Operas 
anfwer  d  •  and  fome  Rules  pro* 
pofed  for  adapting  them  to  the 
English  Ta  s  t  e  in  general. 


F  all  the  fine  Arts,  ( excepting 
Poetry)  none  has  exceeded  M  u- 
s  i  c  k,  or  fhcwn  a  great  Genius  in 
a  more  diftingui filed  way. 

Poe  try  has  the  Advantage  of 
delivering  to  its  Readers  or  Hearers 
the  fineft  Precepts  of  Morality, 
Religion  it  fe If  in  the  mod  infinuating  Man¬ 
ner  5  fo,  by  pleafing,  itinftru&s;  as,  fome  Dif- 

^  eafes 
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eafes  are  cured  by  being  tickled.  It  is  indeed  the 
utmoft  Perfe&ion  human  Nature  can  arrive  at, 
to  give  or  receive  what  is  truly  profitable  with 
Delight.  This  is  the  happy  Talent  of  Poetry,  ei¬ 
ther  Epick  or  Dramatick'i  And  certainly  of  all 
other  Arts  a  compleat  Opera  comes  neareft  that 
perfect  State  of  Poetry;  becaufe  you  may  there 
enjoy  a  hnifhed  regular  Fable,  accompanied  with 
the  moft  exquifite  Harmony . 

A  s  toPthe  Antiquity  of  thefe  Half-Sifters,  I  fhall 
■not  here  prefume  to  make  any  Parallel.  By  all 
Accounts,  facred  and  profane,  both  are  very  un¬ 
dent  ;  though  moft  People  feem  inclined  to  give 
Mufick  the  Preference  3  and  amongft  others,  for 
the  following  weighty  Reafon.  The  foundation 
of  our  publiclc  Entertainments  of  all  kinds,  is  un¬ 
deniably  owing  to  fome  Part  of  the  Religious 
or  {hip  of  the  firft  Ages  5  this  is  notorious  be¬ 
yond  any  Ground  for  a  Difpute,  in  Musick, 
Poetry,  Dancin  g,  and  even  a  1 1  the  Div  ei  - 
Tioits  of  the  Bear-Garden ,  which  we  have  certain¬ 
ly  borrowed  from  the  Ancients. 

Now  the  earlieft  Accounts  we  have  of  any 
Adoration  paid  to  a  fupreme  Being,  either  in  fa¬ 
cred  or  profane  Hiftory,  inftrufts  us  3  That  the 
Performance  was  mufical,  either  in  Hymns  or 
Soiws,  or  by  the  Sounds  of  lnftruments  ^  and  as 
the  Notions  of  a  Divinity  were  naturally  implant¬ 
ed- in  the  Minds  of  Men,  fo  their  Expreffions  of 
that  Knowledge  firft  employed  their  leifure  Hours, 
and  it  is  probable,  by  Musick:  And  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  the  Meafures  of  that  Art  firft  gave 
the  Hint  and  Model  for  the  Numbers  of  P  o  e  t  r  y 
This  we  are  certain  of,  that  in  all  Ages  of 
the  World,  nothing  has  fhewn  a  greater  Power 
over  the  Pattons  in  general,  than  Musick:  It 
commands  the  Soul,  and  moulds  the  Heart  at 

will,  it  forces  Mankind  to  be  gay  or  grave  j  a- 
'-w  9  morous 
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more  us  or  religious  5  effeminate  or  brave  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  Beauty,  Juftnefs  or  Variety:  The  Ma¬ 
iler’s  Skill  infpiring  us  with  Sentiments  artfully 
thrown  into  our  Minds.,,  and  all  over  our  Bodies, 
by  thrilling  Notes,  and  captivating  Sounds. 

Now  flnce  a  compleat  Opera  is  a  regular 
mufical  Dram  m  a,  and  approaching  very  near  to 
the  Excellency  of  P  o  e  t  r  y,  (becaufe  Virtue  may 
be  there  inculcated  by  a  proper  fable)  1  fhall 
in  this  Effay  confine  my  felf  to  Operas  alone  j 
all  other  kinds  of  Musick,  which  are  not  per- 
fe<ft  theatrical  Entertainments,  being,  entirely  fo¬ 
reign  to  my  Defign. 

Bu  t  before  I  proceed  any  farther  in  canvaffing 
our  prefent  harmonious  Amufements,  I  believe  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  look  back  a  little  into  the 
Original  of  Operas,  which  will  be  at  befl  but 
Guefs-Work,  or  a  Grope  in  the  Dark,  without  the 
Aftiftance  of  the  fmalleft  Star  to  guide  us  5  then  I 
will  prefent  my  Readers  with  a  more  regular  Sketch 
of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Operas  in  this 
Ifland,  from  their  firft  rude  Eftablifhment,  to  that 
State  of  Perfection  we  now  enjoy  them  ina 

I  t  will  prove  a  difficult  Task  to  form  any  true 
Judgment  of  the  Original  of  Op  eras  5  efpecially 
how  far  the  Italians  ( where  certainly  they  firft 
arrived  to  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Perfection)  are 
indebted  to  the  Ancients,  or  other  modern  Nations 
for  this  Mufical  Dramma.  from  Italy  and  Francs 
we  have  borrowed  whatever  has  appeared  on  our 
Stages  in  that  Way  :  We  mull  then  travel  thither 
in  fearch  of  the  Hints  which  firft  gave  Life  to  this 
Entertainment. 

DRYDEN  (who  was  one  of  our  greateft 
Criticks,  as  well  as  Poets,  and  who  has  given  us 
three  Englljh  Operas  in  a  different  Tafte)  owns,, 
he  could  not,  by  the  niceft  Scrutiny,  get  any  juft 
Light,  either  as  to  the  Time,  or  the  firft  Inven- 
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ters  of  Operas.  He  imagines  that  the  Italians, 
obferving  the  Gallantries  of  the  Spanifh  Moors,  at 
their  Zambras,  or  Royal  Feafts,  {where  M  u  s  i  c  k, 
Songs  and  Dancing  were  in  Perfection  3  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  Machines  at  their  running  at  the 
Ping3  und  other  Solemnities )  might  have  refined  up- 
071  thofe  Morefque  Amufements ,  and  produced  this 
pleafing  kind  of  Dramma ,  by  leaving  out  the  'warlike 
Part,  and  forming  a  poetical  Defign  for  to  introduce 
more  naturally  the  Machines,  Musick  and 
Dances.  Then  he  proceeds  3  that  however  the. 
Operas  began ,  Musick  has  for  fiome  Centuries 
flourijhed  principally  in  Italy  3  and  he  believed,  their 
Operas  were  firfi  intended  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Marriages  of  their  Princes ,  or  the  magnificent  Tri¬ 
umphs  of  fome  general  Time  of  Joy  3  and  accordingly 
the  Expenses  upon  thefe  Occaftons  were  out  of  the  Pur fe 
of  the  Sovereign  or  Republick>  as  has  been  often  pra- 
Elifed  at  Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  ox 

I  n  this  lad  Point,  it  is  very  probable,  he  is 
juftly  cxa&  3  but  as  to  the  fir  ft,  he  allows  it  him- 
felf  to  be  but  conjectural  5  and,  indeed,  I  think 
fo  too  3  therefore,  begging  Pardon  for  diflenting 
from  fo  great  an  Authority,  and  for  whofe  Judg¬ 
ment  I  have  the  utmoft  Deference  3  I  muft  fay, 
that  in  my  Opinion,  the  Conjecture  is  mightily 
{trained,  and  the  Suppofition  very  far  fetch’d,  and 
that  the  Italians  had  not  the  leaft  Regard  to,  or 
Notion  of  a  Moorijh  Solemnity,  in  bringing  Operas 
on  the  Stage. 

Le  t  us  thoroughly  confider  this  Entei  tainment 
in  all  its  Parts,  and  we  fhall  readily  perceive,  they 
could  only  have  an  Eye  to  Antiquity,  in  its  In¬ 
vention  and Eftabliftiment  3  particularly  to  the  Ma  g- 
nificence.  Machines,  Musick  and  F)  a  n- 
c  1  n  G  of  the  old  Grecian  Chorus;  they  (allow - 
ino-  for  the  different  Defign  and  Manner  of  their 
0  being 
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being  introduced  )  anfwering  exa&ly  in  the  mod 
elTential  Parts  that  compofe  one  and  the  other. 

D  R  YD  E  N  himfelf,  in  a  Podfcript  to  the  Pre¬ 
face  of  Albion  and  Albanius,  recants  and  owns,  That 
pojjibly  the  Italians  went  not  Jo  far  as  Spain  for  the 
Invention  of  their  Operas;  they  might-  have  taken 
the  Hint  at  Homej  a?id  formed  this  Bramma,  by 
gathering  up  the  Shipwrecks  of  the  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  ineatres,  which  vjere  adorned  with  Musick,, 
Scenes,  Dances,  and  Machine  s,  efpecially 
the  Grecian;  adding,  that  though  they  area  modern 
Invention,  yet  they  are  built  on  the  Foundation  of 
Ethnick  Worfhip. 

Now  indeed  he  fpeaks  to  the  Purpofe,  and 
gives  us  the  juftefL  Idea  of  their  Original  ;  then 
pray,  from  what  Part  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Grecian 
or  Roman  Theatres  could  the  Defign  of  an  Opera 
be  plan’d  out,  but  that  of  the  Chorus  \  only 
what  was  but  an  Interlude,  or  a  neceffary  Part  of 
a  Stage-Play  with  the  Ancients,  they  enlarged,  and 
fwelled  into  a  compleat  Entertainment. 

Eut  there  remain  dill  two  Points  not  yet  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of  by  any  Critick,  which  bear  fome 
Relation  to  the  Birth  of  Operas,  and  weigh 
very  much  with  me. 

The  firfl  is,  the  frequent  Mention  made  in  all 
Authors,  (who  treat  of  the  Antiquities  of  Greece ) 
of  their  Odeum ,  or  Mufick  -  Theatre  ;  every  one 
fpeaks  of  it,  and  defcribes  its  Magnificence,  efpe¬ 
cially  that  of  Athens ,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  mod  fumptuous  Building  of  that  noble  City  • 
they  mention  it  feparately  from  the  other  Thea¬ 
tres,  and  call  it,  in  a  fignificant  way,  the  Mu- 
lick  Theatre ;  which  certainly  mud  imply  a  Thea¬ 
tre  where  Mufical  Entertainments  alone  were  per¬ 
formed  :  This  has  a  Face  of  Probability  ;  though 
none  of  the  Authors  who  defcribe  the  Place,  let 
us  into  the  Secret,,  what  the  Nature  of  th^Enter- 
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tainments  was,  that  appeared  upon  that  Stage  5 
but  I  humbly  fubmit  my  private  Opinion  to  be 
canvaffed,  and  cenfured,  or  approved  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  World. 

*T  1  s  true,  Mr.  Kennet ,  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,. 
takes  Notice  of  the  Odeum  at  Rome ,  built  in  the 
ordinary  Form  of  other  Theatres  5  but  (as  he  fays) 
only  made  ufe  of  for  their  Athlors  and  Muf  clans  to 
exercife  themfelves  privately  In,  before  they  appeared 
upon  the  Stage  5  a  Cuftom  parallel  to  our  Rehear- 
fal's.  If  this  was  the  foie  Intent  of  the  Odeum 
at  Rome,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  imperfect  Accounts  we 
have  of  the  Grecian  Odeum,  it  is  impoffible  we 
fhould  believe  it  defigned  for  that  Purpofe ;  and, 
to  corroborate  my  Allertion,  I  call  upon  his  Quo¬ 
tation  from  Plutarch  5  who  fays,  “That  as  to  the 
*c  Contrivance  of  the  Odeum,  the  Infide  was  Till  of 
«  Seats,  and  Ranges  of  Pillars  *  and,  on  the  Outfide, 

the  Roof  or  Covering  was  made  from  one  Point 
<<r  at  top  with  a  great  many  Bendings,  all  (helving 
*<  downwards,  in  Imitation  of  the  King  of  Perfta's 
«  pavilion.”  Now  if  they  encouraged  this  extrava¬ 
gant  Expence,  only  that  the  A&ors  and  Muficians 
mi^ht  privately  rehearfe  the  Pieces  they  were 
obliged  to  prefent  on  the  Stagey  what  glorious 
Tdifices  muft  the  Theatres  themfelves  be  :  Or  rf 
the  Grandeur  of  thefe  fort  of  Buildings  was  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  Theatres  alone  where  they  rehear- 
fed,  and  they  publickly  performed  in  wooden 
Tooths,  we  can  only  liken  them  to  a  Man,  who 
would  put  on  his  Shoes  and  wa(h  his  Hands  in  a 
Brocade  Night-gown,  then  drefs  himfelf  in  Rags, 
in  order  to  go  abroad. 

The  other  Head  ( that  I  would  inftance  here, 
and  which  has  been  hitherto  unobferved)  is,  that 
1  have  fome  Grounds  to  believe,  that  the  Italians, 
in  their  firft  modelling  their  Operas,  had  part- 
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\y  in  their  View  the  Conduct  of  the  famous  Priefts 
ofCybele-,  at  lead,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Ma¬ 
jority  of  their  prefent  Performers,  and  the  Con- 
dud  of  their  Entertainments  both  in  Italy  and 
Britain.  Thefe  Priefts  of  Cybele  bore  various 
Names,  but  generally  were-  known  by  the  Deno¬ 
mination  of  the  Galli. 

Their  Ceremonies  were  all  performed  in  Pub- 
lick,  and  confifted  entirely  of  Music-k,  vocal 
and  inftrumental,  intermixed  with  portable  Ma* 
chinery  and  all  kinds  of  Dances  5  their  Performers 
were  all  Eunuchs,  and  pofitively  foreigners  to  the 
Roman  State,  being  all  Phrygians.  Whether  this 
Defcription  correfponds  with  Operas,  as  fhewn 
abroad,  is  not  my  Bufinefs  to  aflert  5  but  in  moft 
Refpeds  it  tallies  with  what  we  have  at  Home. 

But  of  all  our  Variety  of  Conjedures  on  this 
Subjed,  there  is  but  one  we  can  fix  upon  with 
any  tolerable  Look  of  Certainty,  which  is  this  : 
The  Italians ,  in  attempting  to  reftore  the  Gran¬ 
deur  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Theatres, 
inftead  of  the  Magnificence  of  the  old  Tragedy, 
with  a  fu {table  Chorus,  they  revived  that  Part 
which  they  imagined  would  prove  moft  generally 
entertaining ;  and  being  then  infeded  with  Gothick 
Whims,  Licences,  and  trifling  Ornaments  in  eve¬ 
ry  thing  polite  3  in  place  of  a  mufical  Chorus, 
which  was  the  great  Embellifhment  of  the  old  Stage, 
they  trump’d  up  an  Entertainment  to  confift  wholly 
of  Musick,  Dancing,  and  Machinery. 

While  I  am  tracing  the  Original  of  Operas, 
it  will  be  expeded  that  I  fhould,  at  leaft  in  a 
curfory  manner,  take  fome  Notice  of  the  Musics 
of  the  Ancients ,  both  Vocal  and  Inftrumental: 
But,  I  confefs  my  fell  altogether  at  a  Lofs  to  pror 
duce  any  thing  upon  that  Head,  either  in  the  way 
of  Study  or  Converfation,  that  will  prove  fatisfa- 
dory  to  my  Readers,  v  I  haye  caiiyafted  many 
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Authors,  in  order  to  make  fame  regular  Remarks 
upon  their  Cornpofition,  Harmony,  and  Difference 
of  Inftruments,  as  ufed  fingly,  or  in  Confort ; 
but  found  the  Affair  fo  puzling,  and  my  Guides 
fo  blind,  that,  defpairing  of  Succefs,  I  quitted  the 
Search.  The  prodigious  Force  of  Sounds  we  of¬ 
ten  meet  with  in  all  their  Poets,  exaggerated  to 
the  moft  miraculous  Degree,  and  ftretched  be¬ 
yond  the  Bounds  of  Probability :  But  we  are  fen- 
fible,  that  with  them  every  thing  was  envelop’d 
in  myfterious  Allegories.  Thus  moral  Inftrinftions 
were  convey’d  to  the  People  in  the  Fables  of 
A mp hirin' s  Lute’s  building  the  Walls  of  Thebes  5 
Orpheus's  Lyre’s  taming  the  moft  favage  Beafts ; 
and  Anon's  Harp’s  charming  the  Monfters  of  the 
Deep  into  a  Tendernefs  unknown  to  Mankind. 
Yet,  fetting  all  Fiftion  a  fide,  though  inftrudtive, 
this  we  may  take  for  granted,  that  the  trembling 
Strings,  touched  by  David's  artful  Hand,  calm’d 
into  Gentlenefs  the  raging  Tyranny  of  froward 
Saul  *  and  the  Conqueror  of  the  World  was  fub- 
dued  by  Timotheus's  Notes,  the  skilful  Mafter  rai¬ 
ling  and  lowering  his  Spirits,  or  whirling  him  from 
Paftion  to  Paftion,  juft  as  he  pleafed  to  exert  his 
Power. 

Voices  were  in  great  Requeft  with  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  were  frequently  ufed  at  moft  publick 
Feftivals,  or  private  Feafts,  Marriages,  Funerals, 
%rc.  nay,  even  in  War.  We  find  the  Names  of 
many  Inftrumenss  on  Record  3  as  Organs,  Drums, 
Trumpets,  Tymbrels,  Cymbals,  Pfalters,  Lutes, 
Harps,  Lyres,  Sack-buts,  Dulcimers,  and  all  forts 
of  Pipes,  but  particularly  the  Flute,  which  was 
the  Inftrument  principally  made  ufe  of  at  all  fo- 
lemn  Games,  or  indeed  at  all  Seafons,  where  ei¬ 
ther  Grief  or  Joy  required  the  Relief  or  Aftiftance 
of  Music  k.  Of  Flutes  there  were  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds,  which  were  varied  as  the  Occafion 
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demanded,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian ,  the  Carian, 
or  the  Myfian  ;  fome  were  right  -  handed.  Tome 
left;  fome  to  be  play’d  fingly,  others  doubly.  But 
as  this  Indrument  in  particular  has  raifed  endlefs 
Difputes  in  the  learned  World,  which  we  can  en¬ 
ter  into  with  fmall  Profpeft  of  Improvement 
(Authors  being  drangely  divided  in  their  Opinions 
about  it,  and  all  leaving  us  in  a  blind  State  of 
Uncertainty;)  I  think  it  will  be  more  eflential  to 
the  Affair  in  hand,  to  pafs  on  to  the  pad  and  pre- 
fent  State  of  modern  Mu  sick;  an  Article,  in 
*  which,  I  believe,  we  far  excel  the  Ancients  :  For 
even  the  dronged  Prejudice  mud  allow,  that  in 
feveral  Refpe&s,  they  were  a  Parcel  of  dull  Dogs, 
compared  to  this  more  brillant  Age. 

A  s  to  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Operas  at 
Home,  I  hope  my  Readers  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  the  following  concife  Chronology  of  them, 
it  being  the  mod  exa<d  Account  my  Reading  or 
Obfervation  have  made  me  Mader  of. 

The  fird  regular  O  p  era  (  as  I  take  it )  that 
England  could  ever  boad  of,  was  performed  in  the 
Time  of  the  great  Rebellion ;  when  Hypocrify 
was  called  Religion ;  Anarchy,  Government ;  and 
Enthufiafm  Wit.  Sir  William  D'avenant' s  poeti¬ 
cal  Genius  being  debarr’d  from  entertaining  the 
Town  with  the  ufual  Theatrical  Reprefentations  5 
he,  under  the  Notion  of  an  innocent  mufical  Per¬ 
formance,  introduced  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  in  two 
Parts ;  the  Model  of  which  was  rather  taken  from 
the  Trench,  than  Italian  O  p  e  r  as:  But  whether 
there  were  any  more  of  this  kind  prefented  during 
that  Scene  of  Villany,  Confufion,  and  Nonfenfe, 
I  could  never  difeover;  nor  is  it  very  material  to 
our  Purpofe. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  beg  Leave 
to  obferve,  that  in  the  three  Reigns  preceeding 
the  JEra  jud  now  mentioned,  there  were  often  per¬ 
formed 
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formed  privately  in  the  Royal  Palace,  and  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  Masques- 
contrived  by  the  greateR  Poets,  Muficians  and  Ar¬ 
chitects  of  that  Age,  which  were  in  effect  a 
kind  ol  Drammatick  Opera,  or  an  Imitation  of  the 
old  Chorus,  being  compofed  chiefly  of  Mu  s  I  c  k. 
Machinery  and  Dancing;  but  thefe  will 
not  in  Propriety  be  looked  upon  as  Operas. 

After  the  Refloration,  we  had  at  different 
Times  feveral  Entertainments,  which  were  then  Ri¬ 
led  Drammatick  Operas  ;  which  were  indeed  re¬ 
gular  Stage-Plays  larded  with  Pieces  of  occafional* 
Mu  sick,  vocal  and  inRrumental,  proper  to  the 
Fable,  and  introduced  either  in  the  Beginning, 
Middle,  or  End  of  an  Aft,  by  fingle  Voices,  two 
or  three  Part  Songs,  and  Chorus :  Thefe  were 
likewife  embellifhed  with  Scenes,  Machines,  French 
Dancing- Mafters,  long  Trains,  and  Plumes  of  Fea¬ 
thers  :  Of  this  fort  were  the  Fairy  Cjueen  and  Tem - 
peft ,  alter’d  from  Shakefpear ;  Dioclefian  and  IJland 
Princefs ,  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  Dry  den's 
Fall  of  Man  -y  never  a  fled,  and  King  Arthur 5  D'ave- 
nant's  Circe  5  Granville' s  Brittifh  Enchanters ;  Den - 
nis's  Rinaldo  and  Armida ;  and  Dur fey's  Kingdom 
of  the  Birds.  Thefe  I  believe  were  the  principal, 
if  not  the  whole  that  appeared  upon  our  Stages  of 
this  Kind  of  Dramma  :  and,,  as  I  remember,  during 
their  PofTeflion  of  the  Stage,  nothing  was  admit¬ 
ted  in  any  other  mufical  Way,  excepting  Dry- 
den's  Albion  and  Albanius  5  which  confiRed  al¬ 
together  of  Music  k  in  Recitative  and  Airs  5 
tho*  I  believe  more  after  the  French  than  Italian 
Gou-j  being  fet  to  Muflck  by  a  Frenchman.  This 
I  look  upon  as  the  fecond  Age  of  Operas, 
as  we  then  Riled  them  $  but  I  absolutely  deny  them 
that  Title-,  that  Term  implying  a  regular,  com- 
pleat  mufical  Entertainment,  which  they  never 
could  arrive  at,  till  they  entirely  came  into  a  fi- 
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nifhed  Italian  Plan  5  nor  do  we  bellow  the  Name 
of  Opera  on  any  Dramma,  but  thofe  where 
every  Word  is  fiing. 

Indeed  the  only  Merit  they  could  boaft  of, 
was  their  claiming  a  kind  of  Refemblance  or  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  old  Grecian  Tragedy  and  Chorus  5 
and  could  they  have  fupply’d  the  neceffary  Expen- 
ces  edential  to  the  Grandeur  of  fuch  a  Defign,  I 
mull  own  their  Performances  would  have  proved 
no  bad  Imitation  even  of  the  Grecian  Stage  in  its 
greateil  Luftre. 

However,  in  this  State  remained  our  Thea- 
trical  Mu  sick,  or  the  Shadow  of  an  Opera-Stage 
for  feveral  Years  5  one  Houfe  Striving  to  out-do 
the  other,  or  ruin  Wit  by  Sound  and  Shew;  till 
Mr.  Clayton  happily  arriving  from  Italy,  introdu¬ 
cing  at  once  O  p  e  ra  s  after  their  manner  ;  that  is, 
Englijh  Words,  with  Italian  Airs ;  true  home-fpun 
Britijh  Manufacture,  cut  out  in  the  Trans -alpine  Ea- 
fhion  :  Arjmoe,  The  Temple  of  Love,  and  fome  others 
of  that  Stamp,  pleafed  as  long  as  they  were  a  No¬ 
velty  ;  but  they  only  inftrudted  us  to  have  a  Re- 
lifh  for  better  Music  K;  fo  fome  Operas  of  the 
beft  Italian  Mailers  WTere  translated  into  Englijh , 
and  the  Musick  preferved,  as  Camilla,  Thomyris , 
dec.  Thefe  fucceeded  tolerably  well,  till  grown 
too  familiar,  and  that  we  began  to  underltand 
them ;  then  an  Italian  Singer  or  two  crept  in  by 
degrees,  to  charm  us  with  fomething  new  and  un¬ 
intelligible  ;  and  this  pretty  mody  Performance 
pleafed  for  fome  Time;  but  fome  good  Senfeftill 
remaining  amongft  us,  the  Abfurdity  of  that  Con- 
verfation  a  la  Babel  was  fo  notorious,  that  it  was 
look’d  upon  as  more  inexcufable,  than  having  the 
whole  Performance  in  one  proper,  though  foreign. 
Language  :  This  of  Confequence  threw  us  into 
entire  Italian  Operas,  both  as  to  Language,  Mu- 
Lck  and  Performers,  which  gradually  has  work’d 
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them  up  to  that  high  Pitch  they  now  fhine  tri¬ 
umphant  in  3  and,  we  may  boldly  fay,  we  excel 
any  thing  Italy  ever  knew,  (  as  to  one  particular 
Stage )  both  in  Compofition  and  Performance  : 
For  feveral  Years  they  have  kept  their  Ground, 
againfk  all  vain  Attempts  to  diflodge  them  ;  only 
allowing  for  fome  final!  Recedes  for  breathing 
Time  i  And  as  an  Italian  Opera  can  never  touch 
the  Comprehenfion  of  above  one  Part  in  four  of 
a  Britijh  Audience,  it  is  very  probable  their  Thea¬ 
tre  will  be  crowded  as  long  as  we  are  a  Nation. 

But  Since  the  bare  Name  of  an  kalian  Opera, 
as  efbabli fhed  at  prefent  amongft  us,  is  to  the  lafh 
Degree  (hocking  to  the  Ears  of  many  honeft  In- 
liaoitants  of  tnis  M  E  tropoli  s.  In  order  to 
remove  all  groundlefs  Prejudices,  let  11s  briefly 
and  impartially,  as  pofilble,  Rate  the  Cafe  betwixt 
the  contending  Parties,  by  confidering  the  moft 
material  Objections  to  this  Entertainment,  and 
framing  a  juft  Method  of  anfwering  them  :  Thus 
wipe  off,  or  at  leaf!  compound  for,  thofe  things 
they  look  upon  as  Abfurdities  or  Impositions, 

I  think  the  Objections  of  greateft  Weight  may 
be.  reduced  to  four  Heads.  The  firft  exclaims  a- 
gainfl  an  Opera’s  being  performed  in  a  Language 
fo  little  understood.  Its  Enemies  cry  out  againif 

this  as  a  thing  highly  unnatural - —  What  !  be  at - 

tentive  to  what  is  Gibberifh  to  us!  -  Chat¬ 
tering  Monkies  /  - - -  Ridiculous  Apes  !  We  fpend  our 

Money  and  bfe  our  Time ,  and  perhaps  only  to  be 

curfedor  laughed  at! -  The  fecond  is  (farted  by 

thofe  who  are  charmed  with  the  Music  kj  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Airs  3  but  naufeate  the  odious  Recita¬ 
tive  :  — —  Or  that  the  Whole  of  an  Op  era  Should 
be  fung  - -  They  die  with  Laughing  to  hear  a  Ty¬ 

rant  rage  and  ftorm  in  a  vaft  Regularity  of  Sounds  3 
a  General  jing  at  the  Head  of  an  Artny  3  or  a  Lover , 
Swan-like 3  expire  at  his  Miftrefs's  Feet  5  and  that 
\  there 
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there  is  not  an  imperial  Mandate,  a  Word  of  Com¬ 

mand,  or  Billet-doux  delivered  hut  in  exprefive  Flats 
and  Sharps.  The  third  bears  hard  with  a  mod 
general  Out-cry  upon  the  exorbitant  Prices  we 
pay  the  Performers  5  efpecially  the  Foreigners: 

Intolerable  !  —  fo  many  Hundreds  ! — for  a  Thing  of 

nothing  ! - -  a  Voice  !  —  a  meer  ha,  ha  !  —  najiy 

Pujfes,  odious  filthy  Things!  —  Let  them  flay  at 

home  and  ftarve,  or  fing  at  reafonahls  Rates. 

The  fourth  is  altogether  critical,  and  raifed  by 
thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  Matters  of  fo  much 
good  Senle,  and  jutt  Criticifm,  that  they  are  o- 
bliged  to  be  difpleafed  with  every  thing  that  will 
not  ftand  the  Tett  of  Aristotle  and  R  a - 
p  1  n.  An  Opera  throws  them  into  Convitlf  ons  5 
one  Part  is  ridiculous,  another  improbable  5  a  third 
unnatural  5  a  fourth” improper  3  a  fifth  irregular 
and  fo.  they  run  themfelyes  out  of  Breath — — —  Zounds, 
no  Unity  in  Time ,  Place  or  Ahiion  obferved  ! 

Let  me  now,  as  briefly  as  I  dated  thefe  Ob¬ 
jections,  animadvert  upon  them,  according  to 
the  Sentiments  of  thofe  who  are  profefled  °Ad- 
mirers  of  our  prefent  Operas:  Then  I  fhall 
naturally  throw  in  my  private  Opinion,  and, 
like  a  true  Critick,  point  out  both  Beauties  and 
Blemifhes,  ftand  up  in  Defence  of  what  is  right, 
and  propofe  Remedies  for  what  is  wron°r. 

.  s  to  die  fil'd  Objection  3  The  mufical  Part  of 
this  and  all  other  modern  Nations  have  agreed,  that 
tact  It  ah  an  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  proper  Language 
to  be  joined  to  Sounds,  for  Reafons  fo  obvious, 
that  it  would  be  Impertinence  to  mention  them. 
But,  not  to  tire  my  Reader  with  Quotations,  let 
us  hear  what  one  of  our  greated  Refiners  and 
Improvers  of  the  Englijh  Tongue  fays  3  and  every 
Man  will  allow  Dryden  to  be  a  Judge:  All, 
fays  he,  who  are  converfant  in  that  noble  Language, 

C  the 
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the  Italian,,  cannot  hut  obferve,  that  it  is  the  /oft - 
eft,  fweeteft,  and  mo  ft  harmonious,  not  only  of  any 
modern  Tongue,  hut  even  heyond  any  of  the  Learned . 
It  feems  to  have  been  invented  not  only  for  Poetry, 
hut  M  u  s  i  c  k  ^  the  Vowels  fo  abounding  in  all  Words , 
efpecially  in  the  Terminations ,  that,  excepting  a  few 
flonofyllables ,  the  whole  Language  ends  in  them . 
Then  their  Pronunciation  is  fo  fonorous,  that  their 
very  Speaking  has  more  Musick  in  it,  than  Dutch 
Poetry  and  Song:  And  if  we  muft  call  it 
barbarous,  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  and  moft  learned 
of  any  Barbarifm  in  the  modern  Tongues . 

In  the  next  place  we  cannot  have  native  Per¬ 
formers  for  our  Mother  Tongue,  but  what  will 
fall  far  fhort  of  the  excellent  Voices  and  Tafte 
of  thofe  we  are  fupplied  with  from  Abroad  :  Some 
Women  we  boafl  of,  and  Boys;  but  the  firft  ge¬ 
nerally  lofe  their  Voices  before  they  begin  to 
learn,  and  are  then  ill  taught;  as  the  latter  are 
obliged  by  Nature  to  part  with  theirs,  by  the  time 
they  know  any  thing  of  the  Matter :  A  tolerable 
Bafs  Voice  we  may  meet  with  by  Chance  in  an 
Age  :  But  as  we  are  denied  the  Liberty  of  arti¬ 
ficially  tuning  the  Pipes  of  thofe  Performers  who 
are  neither  Men  nor  Women,  and  who  are  the 
foundation  of  the  Italian  Operas;  I  do  aver, 
that  I  think  it  impoflible  to  form  a  perfeff  and 
compleat  Mufical  Entertainment  of  our  own  Peo¬ 
ple,  or  in  our  own  Language. 

Not  to  go  any  farther  back  than  laft  Win¬ 
ter,  the  Attempt  of  introducing  Englijh  Operas  at 
£ n's  -  Inn  -  F  —  ds  Theatre,  will  fufficiently 
juflifie  my  Affertion.  Their  Endeavours,  though 
headed  by  a  great  Matter,  and  fupported  by  fome 
People  of  the  befl  Eaihion  and  Intereft,  in  a  few 
Weeks  did  but  expofe  to  the  Ridicule  of  every 
body,  that  had  any  Notion  of  Musick,  their  wretch- 
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ed  Performance  3  and  even  then,  thofe  that  made 
the  befh  Figure  on  their  Stage  were  Foreigners  ; 
*Tis  true,  that  Reprefentation  had  a  Run,  (as  they 
term  it)  and  brought  feveral  full  Houfes  5  but  I 
ipeak  of  its  Merit,  and  not  its  Succefs  5  the  firft 
was  obvious  to  every  Ear  5  the  laft  was  forced 

by  a  Party,  during  the  Vacation  of  the  Italian 
Operas. 

Nothing  but  the  Wantonnefs  of  Plenty 
from  the  loweft  Neceftity,  could  have  thrown  Peo¬ 
ple  into  Inch  an  Abfurdity,  thus  profufely  to 
fquander  away  on  bad  Voices,  what  was  got  by 
clever  Heels  5  and  to  chooie  that  Seafon,  when 
ti.e  whole  or  Englijh  Mu  sick  was  at  the  loweft 
Ebb,  and  the  Operas  at  the  H-y-M — t  at 
that  Height,  (  both  as  to  Compofition  and  Per¬ 
formance  )  which  no  ancient  Theatre  could  ever 
have  an  Idea  of.$  nay,  it  is  almoft  unknown  to 
Italy  it  felf. 

•I  was  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  be  oblig’d  once  toft 
Ca  *  la  out,  to  the  great  Hifquiet  of  my  Ears  3 
nor  have  I  perfectly  got  rid  of  the  Head-ach  it 
gat  e  me,  yet  5  and  I  vow,  had  it  not  been  lor 

Mrs.  B - ier,  and  my  old  Friend  Z™*  dge,  i 

could  have  fwore  the  Stage  had  returned  the  Fa¬ 
vour  the  Audience  fometimes  does  them,  and 
piay  d  a  full  Choir  of  Cat-calls  upon  us. 

This  Seafon  they  reviv’d  Thomyris  at  L - ^rds 

Inn-F  'ds  3  but  that  being  rather  a  better  Ope- 
R  a,  and  more  juftly  performed  than  the  other, 
the  Town  would  not  go  near  it. 

So  finding  their  Finances  run  very  low,  by 
ft  riving  to  do  well,  they  thought  it  abfolutely 
necenary  to  do  fomething  very  bad,  in  order  to 
retrieve  their  undone  Affairs. 

T  h  i  s  indeed  they  have  happily  effected  in 
Conjunction  with  a  great  Poet;  and  by  giving  us 

C  2,  fome- 
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fomething  more  execrable  in  relation  to  Musics 
than  the  World  ever  dreamt  of  feeing  on  any 
Stage,  they  are  Made  3  and  we  run  mad  with  Joy 
in  being  fo  agreeably  difappointed. 

The  Beggar's  Opera,  by  robbing  the  Perfor¬ 
mers  at  Pye-corner ,  Fleet-ditch ,  Moor-fields  (  and 
other  Stations  of  this  Metropolis,  famed  for  tra¬ 
velling  Sounds)  of  their  undoubted  Properties, 
has  reinflated  them  in  Wealth  and  Grandeur  3  and 
what  fhock’d  moil  Ears,  and  fet  mod  Teeth  on 
edge,  at  turning  the  Corner  of  a  Street,  for  half 
a  Moment  3  when  thrown  into  a  regular  Enter¬ 
tainment,  charms  for  Hours. 

I  mud  own  they  never  appear’d  to  that  Advan¬ 
tage  in  any  mufical  Light  as  this  Opera  of 
Beggars :  Their  Rags  of  Poe  t  r  y  and  Scraps  of 
Musick  joining  fo  naturally,  that  in  whatever 
View  we  confider  it  as  to  Character  or  Circuni- 
dance,  its  Title  is  the  mod  apropos  Thought  upon 
Earth. 

The  fecond  Objefiion,  at  fil'd  Sight,  may 
appear  very  plaudbie  3  but,  upon  Examinati¬ 
on,  very  ill  grounded  3  for  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  a  perfe£f  mufical  Dramma ,  without  Recita¬ 
tive:  No  Ear  can  fupport  the  Whole  being 
all  Air  3  therefore  if  you  take  away  the  Recita¬ 
tive,  it  is  no  Opera  :  And  the  bed  Judges  value 
a  Mader  as  much  upon  the  Merit  of  one  as  the 
other  :  The  Recitative  is  but  a  tuneable  Method 
of  fp caking  3  and  in  the  Article  of  Musick,  but 
refines  upon  Speech,  as  far  as  polite  Comedy  ex¬ 
cels  common  Converfation,  or  Tragedy  in  He- 
roicks,  the  ordinary  Stile  of  the  Gieat.  As  lot 
the  critical  Part  of  the  Objeftion  againd  Recita¬ 
tive,  I  defire  that  our  Poets,  Criticks ,  and 
pine  Gentlemen,  banifh  fil'd  greater  Aofuidities 

ard  Inconfidencies  from  their  Stage-Plays  3  for  I 

cannot 
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cannot  imagine,  that  to  fing  all  the  Parts  of  an 
Opera  is  by  half  fo  unnatural,  as  the  fparklino- 
Nonfenfe,  gilded  Fuftian,  and  pompous  BombaS 
in  molf,  if  not  all  our  Tragedies  5  nor  fo  im¬ 
proper  as  the  quaint  Double  Entendres ,  and  forc’d 
Similies,  fqueez’d  out  in  the  midfl  of  Misfortunes, 
or  at  the  Point  of  Death:  The  Heroes  there 
quietly  and  flupidly  deep  over  four  Ads  in  a  dull 
tegular  Way  of  Life,  till  by  Danger  they  are 
rouz’d  from  their  Lethargy  into  a  State  of  Wit; 
like  the  Prince  born  dumb,  whofe  Toiwue  was 
never  loofen’d,  till  the  Sword  was  at  his  Father’s 
Throat.  In  fhort,  nothing  is  ridiculous  that  exe¬ 
cutes  a  regular  Defign  :  That  of  an  Opera,  is  to 
reprefent  to  us,  in  the  Drammatick  Way,  fome 
Inftruftive  Table ,  where  the  Words  are  all  to 
be  deliver’d  in  Musick;  therefore  a  King  mud: 
rule,  a  General  fight,  a  Lover  figh,  in  Harmony  • 
Nor  is  there  wanting  in  this  Art  a  Variety  to 
touch  the  different  PafLons,  as  judly  as  any  Kind 
of  Poetry:  Nor  can  I  obferve  any  thing  in 
linging  a  Converfation  -  Piece,  more  abfurd°  or 
ridiculous  than  a  familiar  Dialogue  in  Heroick 
Rhime. 

The  third  Objedion  indeed  carries  great 
Weight  with  it  :  Our  Prices  are  immoderately 
extravagant;  and  all  we  can  fay  to  juflify  them 
is,  that  we  are  arrived  now  to  fo  picquant  a  Govt 
in  Musick,  that  nothing  but  what  is  fuper- 
excellent  will  pafs.  What  pleafes  at  Venice  or 

Rome  may  chance  to  be  hifs’d  at  the  H - y-M-~ 1. 

If  we  muff  have  thofe  of  the  greateft  Merit,  they 
will  be  paid  accordingly.  If  they  don’t  meet 
with  more  Encouragement  here  than  at  Home, 
who  will  run  the  Hazard  of  coming  near  us  > 
Should  we  pay  them  double,  fli{  1  the  Odds  is 
againfl  them;  an  Englifh  Morning  or  Evening 

CEj 

3  may 
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may  ruin  them  for  ever,  and  a  North-Eaft  Blaft 
in  July  rob  them  of  their  Bread  at  once  :  ’TLs 
but  juft,  that  if  our  Ears  demand  the  beffc  Per¬ 
formers,  that  our  Purfes  fhould  pay  the  higheft 
Prices  j  elfe  ’tis  culling  the  choiceft  Fruit  at  Lea¬ 
den-Hall  and  Covent-Garden  Markets,  and  expect 
it  as  cheap  as  the  withered  Refufe  of  a  blind 
Alley-Stall., 

The  exorbitant  Ex.pences  occafion’d  by  in¬ 
troducing  an  Italian  Opera  amonglt  us,  may 
be  reduc’d  to  two  Heads  :  Tirft ,  the  vaft  Salaries 
given  to  the  Singers  by  the  Academy.  Secondly , 
what  the  Audience  pays  to  the  Academy,  which 
is  the  natural  Confequence  of  the  other.  As  to 
the  firft,  1  think  it  fully  anfwer’d  before,  nor 
is  the.  Academy  in  the  leaft  to  blame  ;  our  Tafle 
is  fo  refin’d,  and  our  Judgment  fo  folid  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  Parts  of  Music  k,  that  fuch  an 
Entertainment  cannot  be  fupported  but  by  the 
Tip-top  Performers  of  the  World}  and  they  will 
have  Prices  equal  to  their  Merit.  As  to  the  fe- 
cond,  it  would  be  highly  unreafonable  to  exped 

that  the  Directors  of  the  H — — y-M* - 1  Tin - re 

fhould  amufe  us  at  their  own  private  Expence  j 
they  run  a  great  Rifque  to  pleafe  us,  in  enga¬ 
ging  for  vaft  Sums,  whilft  it  is  left  to  our  Choice 
whether  we’ll  come  or  no,  to  eafe  them  of  Part 
of  the  Burden:  Nor  can  they  with  the  higheft 
Prices  be  certain  of  coming  off  clear  one  Seafon, 
unlefs  they  have  crowded  Houfes  every  Night. 

The  fourth  Objection  is  altogether  critical, 
and  carry  *d  on  in  the  ftiff  pedantick  Rules  that 
Tribe  have  fettled,,  by  which  they  form  a  Judg¬ 
ment  on  every  thing  polite,  and  of  confequence 
damn  all  Amufements  where  Spirit  and  Life  pre¬ 
vail  over  their  unanimated  Works  of  Clay.  Thefe 
merry  Gentlemen  would  reduce  Operas  to  the 

Standard 
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Standard  o £  Ariftotle  and  Rapin,  Should  thefe  En¬ 
tertainments  in  any  Point  prove  Malefa&ors,  they 
are  for  bringing  them  before  improper  Judges ; 
it  is  carrying  the  Caufe  into  as  wrong  a  Court 
of  Judicature,  as  trying  a  Pyrate  for  Murder  in 
Chancery,  or  a  Highwayman  in  Doftors-Commons . 
An  Opera  borrows  no  Helps  from  their  Poe - 
ticks,  is  not  built  upon  the  Foundation  of  their 
Stages,  nor  mu  ft  their  Rules  interfere  with  any 
Part  of  the  Superftrudure  :  Were  it  otherways, 
why  fliould  not  this  Amufement  as  well  as  others, 
upon  Occafion,  plead  the  Benefit  of  their  Clergy  • 
and  when  it  is  guilty  of  what  is  irregular  or  un¬ 
natural,  excufe  it,  by  calling  it  a  bright  Thought 
and  bold  Beauty.  It  has  ever  been  granted  by 
thofe  who  allow  an  Opera  any  Exiftence  at  all, 
that  things  wholly  fuper-natural  and  marvellous 
are  warrantable  in  this  Kind  of JDramma-,  though 
they  would  be  damn’d  in  a  regular  Tragedy  or 
Comedy:  An  Opera  may  be  call’d  the  Ty¬ 
rant  of  the  Stage ;  it  is  fubjed  to  no  poetical 
Laws,  defpifes  the  Power  or  Limitations  of  a  Par¬ 
liament  of  Cnticks ;  and  fubfifts  altogether  by 
abfolute  Sway,  and  its  own  uucontroufable  Pre¬ 
rogative  :  It  has  Liberty  to  range  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Hell  $  call  Gods,  Spirits,  and  Devils  to  its 
Afliftanoe ;  and  all  this  unbounded  Freedom  is 
taken  for  the  Probable,  or  rather  what  is  necef- 
fary  in  this  Entertainment. 

But  let  me  corroborate  my  Opinion  on  this 
Head  by  the  Words  of  one  even  of  our  rnoft 
eminent  Play -Wrights  and  Criticks  j  who  fays. 
That  an  Opera  is  a  poetical  Tale  or  Tidlion,  re¬ 
presented  by  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Mu  s  1  c  k  ;  that 
the  fuppos'd  PerSons  oS  this  Mufical  Dramma  are 
generally  Supernatural,  as  Gods,  Goddeffes  and  Heroes  : 
The  SubjeH  there  fere  being  extended  beyond  the  Li¬ 
mits 
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mits  of  human  Nature,  admits  of  that  fort  of  mar - 
vellous  and  furprizing  Condutt,  which  is  rejetted  in 
ether  Plays:  Humane  lmpojjibihties  are  to  be  receiv'd 
as  they  are  in  Paith  3  becauje  where  Gods  are  in¬ 
troduc'd,  a  fupreme  Power  is  to  be  underflood,  and 
fecond  Caufes  are  out  of  Boors :  But  ft  ill  Propriety 
mufl  be  obferv'd  even  here  3  the  Gods  muft  manage 
their  peculiar  Provinces  3  and  what  vaas  attributed 
by  the  Heathens  to  one  Power,  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
form'd  by  any  other - This  laft  Part  (which  im¬ 

plies  a  proper  Decency  )  is  the  only  Reftri&ion 
that  Operas  are  laid  under. 

But  after  this  Defence  of  Operas  in  gene¬ 
ral  3  our  mufical  Stage  is  rarely  guilty  of  fuch 
Faults  as  may  incur  a  critical  Cenfure  :  Thofe 
Licences  and  Allowances,  in  my  Mind,  are  too 
fparingly  made  ufe  of  in  that  Theatre  5  and  their 
Modefty  too  great,  in  rejecting  fuch  juft  and 
beautiful  Alliances  3  which  I  cannot  avoid  con- 
fidering,  as  Appendixes  abfolutely  effential  to  fuch 
Entertainments. 

I  had  fome  Thoughts  of  adding  to  thefe  Ob¬ 
jections,  a  fifth,  not  rais’d  by  the  Oppofers,  but 
Admirers  of  O  p  e  ra  s  3  and  that  is  a  Complaint 
of  too  great  Simplicity  or  Samenefs  in  thofe  A- 
Hiufements  :  The  Whole  being  meer  Mu  sick, 
not  diverfify’d  with  Grand  Chorusses,  Dancing, 
Machinery,  and  all  the  other  Theatrical  Em- 
bellifliments,  which  are  look’d  upon  as  the  very 
Limbs  of  the  Body  of  an  Opera;  which  it  not 
only  allows,  but  demands  3  and  fo  effential  are 
they  to  its  Nature,  that  the  Negled  of  them 
fhews  us  at  befb  but  a  lame,  imperfeft  figure  : 
But  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  to  this  Point,  in 
the  Effay  appropriated  to  Chorujfes,  where  I  fhall 
obferve  how  far  thefe  auxiliary  Ornaments  are 
to  be  made  ufe 'of  in  an  Opera:  Therefore  I 

fhall 
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fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  thefe  Objedions  in. 
a  new  Light  3  and  as  there  may  be  fome  juft 
Grounds  for  finding  fault,  yet  let  us  not  rafh- 
ly  cut  down  the  Tree  we  fhould  only  prune ; 
’Tis  more  praife -worthy  to  improve  than  to 
deftroy  3  nay,  if  we  look  upon  our  Love  of 
Mu  s  1  c  k  as  an  incurable  folly,  let  us  then  find 
out  fome  Lenitives  to  moderate  the  Malignity  of 
the  Difeafe  we  can’t  entirely  eradicate. 

I  hope  none  of  my  courteous  Readers  will  be 
furpriz’d,  if  I  declare  that  I  am  fo  far  charm’d 
with  our  prefent  Operas,  though  perform’d  in 
Italian  3  that  I  look  upon  them  as  compleat  En¬ 
tertainments  in  their  way  3  that  is,  to  the  laft 
Degree  perfed,  as  to  the  Article  of  Musick; 
which  is  the  only  Point  they  aim  at. 

But  as  I  am  fenfible,  that  their  being  per¬ 
form’d  in  a  foreign  Tongue  difgufts  many  of  my 
Countrymen,  who  (tho’  great P  hilar  monicks)  yet 
being  True  Britons ,  and  ftaunch  Proteftants3  to 
fhew  their  Love  to  their  Country,  and  their  Zeal 
for  their  Religion,  are  prepofTefs’d  againft  Sing¬ 
ing  as  well  as  Praying  in  an  unknown  Dialed  : 
I  propofe  to  remove  this  ill-grounded  Suggeftion, 
and  help  the  Academy  in  this  Scene  of  Diftrefs, 

by  dividing  the  Argument.  As  the  Dir - -ors 

of  the  Opera  can  never  hope  for  a  Set  of  Sing¬ 
ers,  Natives  of  this  Ifland,  equal  to  what  we 
are  fupply’d  with  from  Abroad  (as  long  as  our 
Laws  in  Relation  to  Emafculation  confine  that 
fmail  Ceremony  to  the  Bodies  of  our  Brutes  5  )  if 
they  would  but  allow  fome  extraordinary  Events 
either  hiftorical  or  traditionary  ( which  wholly 
regard  our  felves)  to  be  tranflated  into  Italian  3 
I’ll  engage  for  my  Countrymen  they’ll  refign  the 
Language  for  the  Hiflory,  that  being  undoubt- 
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edly  originally  our  own,  and  the  Englijb  Pa<re  al¬ 
ways  leading  in  the  Opera  Books,  we  gain  the 
at  puted  Puiidtilio,  and  bring  off  our  Honour 

late,  which  is  dearer  to  every  True  Triton  than 
Lire. 

T  o  fet  this  Affair  in  a  true  Light,  I  be^  .leave 
to  illuftiate  this  Eftay  with  Tome  of  our  moft  no¬ 
ted  domeftick  Tables,  which  muft  pleafe  an  En*-  ' 

an<^  at  the  fame  time  make  a  beau- 
tifui  Appearance  on  the  Stage  :  Thefe  fhall  be 
principally  borrow’d  from  a  Subjeft  which  can 
boaft  an  inexhauftible  Fund  of  Models  for  Thea¬ 
trical  Entertainments,  particularly  Operas;  viz, 
Knight-Errantry,  which  has  in  all  Ages  produc’d 
fo  many  valuable  Volumes  of  Romances,  Me- 

moiis.  Novels  and  Ballads,  either  written  or 
oral. 

A  late  eminent  ingenious  Author  propos’d  to 
the  then  Mafter  of  the  Opera-Stage,  Whitting¬ 
ton  and  his  Cat ;  and  went  fo  far  in  the  Defmn, 
as  to  procure  a  Pufs  or  two,  who  could  pur  to-, 
lei  ably  in  Time  and  Tune  :  -Rut  the  Inconveni- 
cncies  aiiflng  from  the  Number  of  Vermin  re.- 
quifite  to  be  deftroy’d,  in  order  to  keep  up  to 
the  Truth  of  the  Story,  blafted  that  Project. 

Many  worthy  Patriots  amongft  us  (through  the 
Piejudice  of  their  Infant-Education  )  would  doat 
upon  the  Reprefentation  of  Valentine  and  Orfon ; 
but  the  Scene  thro’  every  memorable  Event  of  that 
Wonderful  Hiftory  being  entirely  foreign,  I  can¬ 
not  approve  of  its  AdmifEon  5  though  I  muft 

own  the  H—-  y-M- - 1  can  never  hope  to  fhew 

the  World  two  finer  Bears  than  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  prefent,  which  would  be  no  fmall  Addi¬ 
tion  to  a  M ufi cal  Dramma. 

The  Generality  of  this  Nation  would  likewife 
imbibe  a  Fondnefs  for  the  Seven  Champions  of 

Chriften - 
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Chriftendom,  even  from  their  Nurfery 3  but  the 

Ac- - my  not  being  able  to  .furnifh  fo  many 

Heroes  at  a  Time,,  we  muft  drop  that  Defign  : 
Though  I  muft  fay,  our  own  St.  George's  Part  would 
equip  us  with  Characters  and  Incidents  for  a 
very  beautiful  Dramma^  in  which  the  whole  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  G  —  r  might  be  properly  and  na¬ 
turally  introduc’d  3  with  a  little  Epifode  thrown 
in  about  the  O  —  r  of  the  T- —  le  3  then  tack  to 

to  their  Tails  a  large  Troop  of  the  K - — ts 

of  the  B - h,  with  their  Ef  — ■ —  res,  by  way 

of  a  Grand  Chorus :  And  this  Scene  would  be 
truly  great,  and  worthy  a  Brittijh  Audience. 

But  I  fear  we  fhould  find  fome  Difficulty  in 
meeting  with  a  proper  Dragon  3  unlefs  the  Af — n 
Company  could  procure  us  a  fucking  one,  juft 
out  of  the  Neft,  to  be  brought  up  tame,  and 
skilful  Mafters  to  inftrud  it  in  the  Rudiments  of 
Music  k  3  or  that  Dodior  Bauftus  could  be  pre¬ 
vail’d  upon  to  part  with  his  artificial  one,  which 
really  roars  out  a  good  tuneable  Bafs  :  Then  if 

Sign1'  B  - chi  would  condefcend  to  fing  the 

Part  of  St.  George's  Horfe ,  with  £- . —no  upon  his 

Back  3  and  Sign1'  Pal - ni  allow  himfelf  to  be 

clapp’d  into  theDragon’s  Belly  :  I  believe  this  Plan 
would  furprize  us  not  only  with  a  noble  Scene  of 
Recitative,  but  furnifh  us  with  an  Opportunity 
of  throwing  in  the  neweft  and  fineft  Duet  that 
ever  was  heard,  viz.  betwixt  the  Horfe  and  the 
Dragon. 

’T 1  s  true,  I  here  digrefs  from  my  original 
Defign  of  only  celebrating  old  Engliflj  Occurren¬ 
ces  3  for  St.  George ,  though  our  Patron  Saint, 
was  by  Birth  a  Cappadocian ,  as  this  particular 
Scene  of  his  Life  was  laid  in  Egypt  3  whofe  King’s 
Daughter  he  freed  from  that  terrible  Monfter. 
But  as  my  mentioning  a  Dragon  may  excite  the 

Curiofity 
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Curiofity  of  many  Connoijfeurs  to  fee  fuch  a  Crea¬ 
ture  fly  or  tread  the  Stage,  and  hear  him  fiiw; 
I  think  we  need  not  go  from  Home  for  a  Fa¬ 
ble,  whofe  Authority  is  undtfputed,  and  which 
can  furnifh  out  as  noble  a  Monfter-Scene,  as  if 
We  had  gone  to  China  for  the  Story. 

M  os  r  or  our  Countrymen,  who  are  deeply 
read  in  the  old  Brittifh  Ballads,  (which  have  been 
fo  curioufly  and  carefully  colleded  lately  by  a 
judicious  Antiquary,  with  learned  Obfervations 
and  Annotations,  by  which  means  many  remark¬ 
able  Tranfadions  are  prefery’d  in  thofe  Sing- 
fong  Annals ,  which  Hiftory  has  negleded  )  will 
readily  imagine,  that  I  hint  at  the  noted  Combat 
betwixt  Moor  of  Moor  -  hall,  and  the  Dragon  of 
Wantclijf-j  which  for  the  Beauty  of  Fable,  Variety 
of  Incidents,  a  Quantity  of  the  Marvellous,  and 
a  glorious  Cataftrophe,  may  vie  with  any  Story, 
ancient  or  modern. 

Indeed  this  Dramma  will  admit  but  of  two 
principal  Charaders ;  viz.  ’Squire  Moor  and  the 
Dragon :  But  here  is  the  moll  proper  Occafion 
imaginable  of  introducing  a  magnificent  Chorus 
in  every  Ad  5  a  Stage-Decoration  fo  efteem’d  by 
all  the  Ancients  and  Learned  Moderns,  that  they 
thought  all  Theatrical  Entertainments  impeded 
without  one  3  as  I  ihall  farther  explain  in  a  fe- 
parate  EJfay. 

I  n  the  firfl:  Ad  yoii  have  a  Chorus  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  whofe  Bread  and  Butter, 
Milk-?ottage  or  Relations  the  Dragon  had  de¬ 
vour’d,  accompany’d  by  a  fuitable  Noife  of  Sobs, 
Sighs  and  Groans  on  proper  Inftruments  5  which 
mull:  have  a  fine  Effed,  as  to  moving  Pity. 
Thefe  Lamentations  roufing  up  the  dormant 
Sp  iritof  Moor,  he  declares  for  the  Combat,  which 
naturally  ufhers  in  the  fecond  Ad  a  Chorus  of 

.(.■  warlike 
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warlike  Inftruments  on  his  Part,  preparative  to 
the  Battle,  join’d  to  a  compleatRoar  on  the  Pan 
of  the  Dragon,  which  muft  exhibit  Terror  to  a 
vafl  Degree;  Then  the  third  A<ft  beginning  with 
the  Combat,  concludes  nobly  with  the  Dragon’s 
Death,  and  a  grand  Chorus  of  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try  j  where  Sounds  of  Triumph  and  Joy,  mix’d 
with  Bells,  Bon-fires  and  Country  -  Dances,  per¬ 
form’d  by  Country  -  Squires  ,  Shepherds,  Milk- 
Maids,  and  a  Saint  or  two  introduc’d  by  a  Ma¬ 
chine  j  one  fup pos’d  to  have  given  Moor  a  Breaft- 
Plate  and  Head  -  Piece,  another  more  than  hu¬ 
mane  Courage,  to  atchieve  fo  wonderful  an  Ex¬ 
ploit:  Thus  the  Whole  ends  agreeably,  and  fends 
every  Perfon  of  the  Audience  Home  well  plea- 
fed:  In  this  little  Story  all  the  Paftions  are  fine¬ 
ly  exprefs’d. 

Rob  bin  Hood  and  Little  John  cannot  fail  of 
charming  the  Brittijh  Nation,  being  undoubtedly 
a  Domeftick  Matter  of  Faft  3  but  as  no  Singer  in 
Europe  can  top  the  Part  of  Littlejohn  but  Eer _ dt> 

we  muft  fufpend  that  Performance  till  his  Return^ 
to  blefs  our  Eyes. 

The  London  ’ Prentice  would  infallibly  gain 
the  Hearts  of  the  City,  befides  the  valuable  ln^ 
cident  of  a  Lion-Scene  5  as  the  Abbot  of  Canter¬ 
bury  would  procure  the  Favour  of  the  Clergy  ? 
and  then  the  whole  Audience  (in  Imitation  of 
that  polite,  agreeable  Cuftom  practis’d  at  Paris) 
might  join  the  Stage  ;  every  body  beatina  Time, 
and  finging.  Berry  down ,  down,  down ,  &c. 

Tom  Thumb  would  be  a  beautiful  Foundation 
to  build  a  pretty  little  Paftoral  on  5  his  Length 
too  being  adequate  to  that  of  a  Summer’s  Even- 
lng,  the  Belles  and  Beaus  might  arrive  Time  e- 
nough  front  either  Park,  and  enjoy  the  whole  of 
his  Attau* ;  Nay,  it  would  admit  of  fome  very 

??  new 
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new  Scenes,  as  furprizing  as  true:  Witnefs  the 
Accident  of  the  Pudding,  which  would  be  fome- 
thing  as  uncommon  as  ever  appear’d  on  any 
Stage,  not  excepting  even  a  Butch  Tragedy 
N.  B .  Cu— ni  in  Breeches  would  ?nake  a  delight¬ 
ful  Tom  Thumb. 

Should  this  ProjeCt  of  mine  fucceed,  Chevy- 
Chace  will  be  demanded  by  every  South  and  North 
B I  confefs  the  Beginning  is  very  Thea¬ 
trical,  and  will  admit  of  a  good  Number  of 
Trench  Horns ,  which  have  been  lately  receiv’d 

at  the  H - y  -  Af— —  t  with  tolerable  Succefs  : 

But  I  fear  its  bloody  Cataftrophe  will  not  fo 
well  anfwer  our  Purpole  :  For  though  we  have  had 
fome  very  handfome  noify  Skirmifhes  on  that 
Stage,  and  where  both  Generals  and  common 
Soldiers  have  merited  an  old  Roman  Iriumphj 
yet  I  cannot  fay,  that  I  ever  knew  any  of  the 
Vtrtucfi  concern’d  in  thofe  Engagements,  reduc’d 
to  fo  low  a  Pitch,  as  either  to  fight  or  fing  on 
their  Stumps  5  nor  would  they,  I  believe,  be  fond 
of  the  Operation. 

I  know,  the  fevere  deep-read  Criticks  will  ob- 
jeCt  to  the  Simplicity  of  thefe  Subjects,  and  the 
Lownefs  of  mod  of  the  Chambers  5  our  prefent 
Operas  being  generally  form’d  upon  Plans  of 
the  greateft  Events,  and  mofl  celebrated  Parts 
of  Hiftory  :  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  we  are  not 
oblig’d  to  be  always  ty’d  down  to  Affairs  of  that 
vaft^Moment,  fome  Stories  of  an  inferior  Rank 
allowing  as  proper  Entertainments,  as  juft  Mo¬ 
rality,  and  as  tender  Sentiments,  as  where  we 
dwell  entirely  upon  the  Fates  of  Kings  and  King¬ 
doms.  Let  11s  inftance  that  famous  Opera, 
where  Patient  Grijfel  appear’d  in  her  proper  Cha¬ 
racter,  to  the  entire  Satisfaction  of  leveral  Au¬ 
diences,  as  polite  as  crowded:  Nay,  iome  of  the 
x  belt 

<5 
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bed  Tragedies  belonging  to  the  Englijh  Stage, 
are  founded  entirely  upon  the  Diftrefs  of  low 
Life,  and  the  Misfortunes  of  private  Families. 

Thus  Dry  den  allows.  That  though  the  Perfons 
reprefented  in  Operas  are  generally  Gods,  Goddejfes, 
and  Heroes ,  who  are  fuppos'd  to  be  their  peculiar 
Care  :  Yet  this  hinders  not ,  but  that  meaner  Perfons 
may  fometimes  gracefully  be  introduc'd  ;  efpecially ,  if 
by  Reafon  of  their  Innocence,  thofe  happy  Mortals 
were  fuppos'd  to  have  had  a  more  familiar  Inter - 
courfe  with  fuperior  Beings ;  and  therefore  Shepherds 
might  reafonably  be  admitted,  as  of  all  Callings  the 
moft  innocent,  the  moft  happy  5  and  who,  by  reafon 
of  their  almofi  idle  Employment,  had  moft  Leifure 
to  make  Verfes ,  and  to  be  in  Love  $  without 
which  PaJJionno  Opera  can  poffibly  fubftft.  This 
Conceffion  is  all  I  plead  for,  to  make  good  my 
Affertion. 

But  at  once  to  filence  all  Cavils  of  this  Na- 
ture  ( without  tiring  my  Readers,  by  pointing 
out  any  more  proper  Fables,  or  anticipating  their 
Pleafure  in  finding  them  out  for  them,)  I  beg 
Leave  to  produce  but  one  Example  more,  to 
ftregthen  my  Argument,  and  to  knock  down  all 
Opponents :  This  is  an  Englijh  Story,  entirely 
calculated  for  the  prefent  Set  of  Singers,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  us  a  vaft  deal  of  the  Pathe~ 
tick ,  the  Wonderful,  and  the  Terrible,  the  didin- 
guifhing  Chara&eridicks  of  Mu  sick,  as  well  as 
Poerty;  nor  will  any  of  my  Readers,  I  hope, 
feem  ftartled,  when  I  fet  full  before  their  Eyes, 
The  Children  in  the  Wood. 

A  s  to  the  Drammatical  Didribution  of  the  fe- 
veral  Chara&ers  in  this  beautiful  Fable,  I  fear 
we  mud  implore  the  Adidance  of  Mr.  H^-'—ger, 
who  has  always  gracioufly  condefcended  to  a<d 
any  Part  in  Life,  which  could  amufe  this  Nation 
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in  a  polite  Way:  His  Countenance  (though  far 
different  from  his  Nature)  will  beft  become  the 
Uncle's  cruel  Part:  Andfomeof  our  prefent  Com- 
pofers  have  a  few  favage  Songs  ready  compos’d, 
-adapted  to  his  Face  and  Charader  in  this  Ope' 
i'v  a.  As  F-  na  s  Shake  and  Graces  qualify  her 
to  appear  the  fir  ft  old  Woman  in  Europe,  I  have 

mark’d  her  as  Nurfe  to  the  two  Children  j  5 - no 

and  B - di  will  make  a  couple  of  chopping  In¬ 

fants  •  and  as  they  can  equally  ad  the  Parts  of 
.Bo-"  -  i  1  *  «  ••  - 


ys  or  Girls,  the  Ac 


my  fhall  determine 


v,  hich  (hall  be  Male,  which  Female  :  Then  I  have 
an  original  Painting  in  my  Pofieffion,  which  with 
^  little  of  B - '  chi's  Advice  and  Stitching,  will 


a 


equip  them  with  fuch  Hanging-Sleeve-Coats,  Bibs 
and  Aprons,  as  were  worn  in  thofe  Days  j  which 
will  add  a  Luftre  to  the  Propriety  of  Dr  efs. 
B - cpi  an(i  p -‘ml  may  be  very  happily  in¬ 

troduc’d  as  two  Hob-goblins,  to  frighten  the  Un¬ 
tie  out  of  his  Wits:  Nor  would  it  be  amifs,  if 

we  could  prevail  on  A—  ■  1  a  R . n  to  perform 

the  Part  of  an  old  Maiden  Aunt ,  a  Charader 
abfolutely  necefiary  in  a  Country  Family  5  and 

fhe,  in  Conjundion  with  the  lamentable  D - ti, 

would  move  moft  feelingly  in  a  Funeral  Chorus. 
'Which  laft  Scene,  if  well  manag’d,  cannot  fail 
fhewing  true  Diftrefs  to  a  vaft  Height.  Then  to 
make  the  Affair  appear  more  folemn,  after  the 
Manner  of  the  Ancients,  there  might  be  hir’d 
from  Ireland  (  where  that  Cuftom  is  (fill  obfer- 
yed)  a  full  Cry  of  Burial-Howlers  :  And  to  add 
ftill  to  the  Grandeur  of  that  Scene,  the  Ac-« — my 
might  agree  with  their  Joiner  to  drefs  them  cheap, 
a  magnificent  Wooden  Supper,  according  to  that 
old  Engiifl)  Cuftom.  As  for  our  little  Warbler 

C - - ni ,  though  laid  mention’d,  yet  neither  de- 

fpis’d,  nor  forgot  *  we  can  here  fit  her  with  the 

fineft 
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ttneft  Part,  fhe  ever  fhone  in.  As  her  Size  and 
Voice  will  furnifh  out  a  mighty  pretty  Bird,  fhe 
fhall  fing  the  Part  of  the  Rob  in-Re  d-B  re  aft ,  which 
covers  the  dead  Children  with  Leaves :  She  fhall 
be  ufher’d  in  by  a  Cock-Sparrow,  and  allow’d  two 
Tom-Titts  to  hold  up  her  Tail.  N.  B.  The  Com- 
pofers  of  Elpidia,  and  fome  other  late  Operas, 
will  be  the  proper  Mafters  to  fet  this  Dramma  to 
M  U  S  I  C  K. 

A  s  touching  and,  of  Confequence,  improving 
the  Pattions,  is  the  higheft  Flight  that  Art,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Nature,  can  foar *  we  fee  from  the 
Plan  of  this  fimple  neglected  Story,  to  what  a 
Pitch  of  InftruCtion  the  mufical  Stage  may  be 
Screw'd  ;  when  all  the  Utile  Dulci  of  Poetry 
may,  even  in  an  Oper  a,  be  exhibited  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  Mankind. 

The  furnifhing  our  Muftck-Theatre  with  Fables 
of  this  Kind  will  produce  another  Advantage, 
perhaps  not  yet  discover’d  by  the  Admirers  of 
that  Art  5  the  Simplicity  and  Lownefs  of  the  Cha¬ 
racters  in  general  adapted  to  thefe  Scenes  in 
Life,  will  extinguish  thofe  Fire-brands  of  Ditten- 
tion,  and  Heart-burning  Animofities,  which  Gran¬ 
deur,  and  natural  Love  of  Empire,  have  kindled 
in  the  Breafts  of  Several  of  our  Performers *  efi* 
pecially  thofe  of  the  Fair  Sex  ;  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  prevent  the  Sparks  inherent  to  the  Jealoufy 
of  Power,  from  being  blown  up  into  fuch  Flames.’ 

W  e  are  fenfible  this  Thirft  of  Royal  Sway 
had  almoft  prov’d  fatal  to  the  Republick  of  Sounds  * 
nor  have  we  yet  perfectly  recover’d  what  we 
Suffer’d  and  fear’d  from  thofe  horrid  Civil  Wars. 
In  thefe  Stories  I  recommend,  the  principal  Parts 
will  be  upon  the  Level:  No  Room  for  Cornett* 
no  Difpute  who  fhall  be  Emprefs,  Queen,  or  Prin- 
cefs*  no  Rivalfhip  but  in  Love,  when  contend- 

D  ^  ing 
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ing  Nymphs  and  Shepherdeffes  ftrive  and  fcold, 
and  fing  to  gain  S - no' s  Heart. 

Not  that  1  would  entirely  banifh  from  the 
Opera-Stage  Heroick  Deeds,  or  Chara&ers  of  the 
firft  Rank  :  Nor  would  I  confine  the  Dramma 
to  fuch  alone  :  Our  Enghjh  Hiftory  is  prolifick 
of  Ground-work  for  all  Theatrical  Entertainments. 
As  our  Nation  can  boaft  of  Persons  and  A&ions 
equal  in  Fame  to  any  Part  of  Antiquity  ;  fo  can 
we  vie  with  their  Golden  Age,  in  Sylvan  Scenes, 
and  rural  Innocence. 

This  amufing  Variety  in  the  Choice  of  Sub- 
je£Is  for  our  Operas,  will  allow  a  greater  La¬ 
titude  in  Compofition  than  we  have  yet  known: 
It  will  employ  all  our  Mafters  in  their  different 
Talents,  and  in  courfe  deftroy  that  Schifm  which 
at  prefent  divides  our  Lovers  of  Mu  sick,  and 
turns  even  Harmony  into  Difcord  :  The  Difpute 
will  not  then  be,  who  is  the  juft  eft,  or  brighteft 
Compofer,  or  which  the  fineft  Operas;  thofe 
of  our  own  Growth,  or  thofe  imported  from  Italy  ? 
Every  Man  would  be  fet  to  Work,  and  ftrive  to 
excel  in  his  own  Way.  H — - — -/  would  furnifn 
us  with  Airs  expreftive  of  the  Rage  of  Tyrants, 
the  Paflions  of  Heroes,  and  the  Diftreffes  of  Lo¬ 
vers  in  the  Heroick  Stile.  E—  nl  footh  us  with 
fighing  Shepherds bleating  Flocks,  chirping 
Birds,  and  purling  Streams  in  the  Pajloral :  And 

A - -  o  give  us  good  Dungeon  Scenes,  Marches 

for  a  Battel,  or  Minuets  for  a  Ball,  in  the  Mife- 

rere.  H - 1  would  warm  us  in  Froft  or  Snow, 

by  routing  every  Paftlon  with  Notes  proper  to 

the  Subjeft  :  Whilft  B- - ni  would  fan  us,  in 

the  Dog-Bays ,  with  an  Italian  Breeze,  and  lull  us 
aflcep  with  gentle  Whifpers:  Nay,  the  pretty 
Op  eras  from  t’other  Side  the  Water,  might 
ferve  to  tickle  us  in  the  Time  of  Chriftmas-Gam - 
'V  -  ,  "  ’  '  bolsy 
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hols,  or  mortify  us  in  the  Time  of  Lent  \  fo  make 
us  very  merry,  or  very  fad. 

I  have  made  my  Remarks  on  this  Head  the 
more  full,  in  hopes  that  the  Hints  advanced  here, 
might  of  themfelves  accommodate  our  Italian 
Op  eras  to  the  Britijh  Tafte  and  Ears 5  and  in 
fome  Meafure,  make  a  fmall  Recompence  for  the 
Defe&s  we  find  in  them,  or  the  Prejudices  we 
have  unthinkingly  entertain’d  againfl  them,  in 
the  foregoing  Objections  :  However,  I  fhall  light¬ 
ly  touch  upon  each  of  the  other  three,  as  I  go  a- 
long,  fo  proceed  orderly  to  the  fecond,  which 
Would  deftroy  the  Recitative. 

N  o  Criticifm  upon  our  Operas  has  prevail’d 
more  univerfally,  nor  more  unjuftly,  than  that  up¬ 
on  the  Recitative 3  yet  fo  it  happens,  that  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  our  Audiences  have  a  fecret  diftafte  to 
it  3  and  many,  even  of  our  Patrons  of  Musick, 
are  fhock’d  with  it :  How  to  remedy  this  Want  of 
Tafte,  or  how  to  facrifice  our  Recitative  to  Ca¬ 
price,  I  know  not:  We  muft  therefore  find  out 
fome  moderating  Expedient  to  humour  the  firft ;  for 
giving  into  the  latter,  would  demolifh  the  Deflgn 
and  Nature  of  an  Opera  quite. 

I  have  been  inform’d  of  a  Medium  propos’d  in 
this  Affair  by  fome  true  Englijh-men  (who  bear 
a  vaft  RefpeCt  for  the  lafk  Age  3  and  who  would 
have  as  much  of  their  Country  appear  in  every  v 
thing,  as  poflible)  which  is,  to  have  the  Recitative 
Part  of  every  Chara&er  perform’d  by  an  Englijh 
Singer,  or  A&or  3  and  then  at  an  Air,  his  Italian 
Counter-part  flip  from  behind  his  Robe,  or  jump 
out  of  his  Pocket,  and  fingthe  Air:  but  the  Con¬ 
tradictions  and  Abfurdities  of  this  Propofal  are  fo 
notorious,  that  I  think  my  felf  to  blame  in  the 
bare  mentioning  of  it. 


There- 
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Therefore  to  wave  Things  of  this  Nature ' 
which  are  founded  on  Whim  and  Chimera,  and 
at  once  to  fix  upon  fomething  new,  pretty  and  pro¬ 
bable  j  I  muft  acquaint  my  Readers,  that  of  four- 
fcore  and  nineteen  Expedients  I  flatted,  I  could 
lay  my  Finger  but  upon  one  to  pleafe  my  felf,  and 
that,  if  rightly  underftood,  will  have  the  defired  Ef¬ 
fect  :  My  Project  is,  to  have  the  Singers  of  the  Ope- 
r  a  all  thoroughly  skill’d  in  Dancing,  and  fo 
the  whole  of  the  Recitative  danc’d,  after  the  ex- 
preffive  Manner  of  the  old  Panto7nines}  and  our 
modern  Grotefc[ue  Dances.  Every  body  muft  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  Force  and  Elegance  of  a  Meaning:- 
Dance  5  and  as  all  Dances  are  to  fome  Tune,  the 
Mufick  need  never  ceafe,  no  more  than  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  the  Recitative  j  fo  the  Opera  will 
Rill  appear  all  of  a-piece.  This  will  produce  an 
agreeable  Variety,  and  lead  11s  infenfibly  into  the 
Beauty  of  a xi  Antique  Chorus,  which  confifted  both 
of  Dancing  and  Singing  :  But,  in  order  to 
explain  this  Propofition  in  a  more  juft  and  regu¬ 
lar  Method,  let  us  but  ferioufly  refled:,  that  none 
of  the  Paflions,  either  in  Plays  dr  Opera  s, 
can  be  agreeably  exprefs’d  by  the  Voice,  or  at 
leaft  not  truly,  without  fome  emphatical  Motions 
fo  order’d,  as  to  fupportthe  Meaning  by  a  figni- 
ficant  Force,  and  which  are  judicioufiy  adapted  to 
every  particular  Subjed:  and  Paffion  :  For  as  Re¬ 
citative  is  not  properly  either  dired:  Musick  or 
Speech,  but  a  tuneable  Sort  of  a  Medium  betwixt 
both,  which  makes  d  jufter  Alliance  betwixt  the 
Words  and  the  Voice  So  all  proper  A«dions,  which 
give  new  Life  and  Vigour  to  Speech  in  the  Ex¬ 
planation  of  our  Thoughts,  are  a  Kind  of  Da  n  c- 
1  n  g  5  and  every  Pofture,  Attitude,  or  Motion  re- 
quifite  to  that  Purpofe,  is  but  a  different  Step  of 
the  Grand  Dance  5  and  where  there  is  a  Arid:  and 

beautiful 
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beautiful  Union  betwixt  thefe  two  Sifter-Graces,  in 
the  Manner  here  propos’d,  the  Expreffion  of  the 
Paflions  muff  appear  in  a  more  ravifhing  Point  of 
View,  than  has  been  ever  known  in  Modern  O  p  e- 
r  a  s  or  Plays,  or  even  to  Rome  and  Greece 
themfelves.  , 

For  Example  3  „  Should  a  Hero  make 

Love  to  a  Princefs  in  Recitative  3  if  he  danc’d  a 
little  at  the  fame  time  3  I  cannot  fuppofe,  that  an 
eafie  Minuet-flep,  a  fprightly  Caper,  or  a  ftrong 
Bound,  would  appear  ungenteel,  una£tive,  or  un¬ 
natural  3  all  Members  would  fhevv  out  in  full  Or¬ 
der  and  high  Vigour,  and  might  perhaps  prove  as 
recommendatory  Graces  with  moft  fine  Ladies,  as 
a  fweet  Voice. 

Should  an  abfolute  Monarch,  in  a  Rage,  dif- 
play  unlimited  Rule  3 1  fancy,  that  thundering  Kicks 
and  Cuffs,  thofe  weighty  Expreflions  of  Anger  by 
Legs  and  Arms,  laid  on  in  proper  Time  and  Tune, 
Would  denote  the  Tyrant,  and  Arbitrary  Power,  in 
a  greater  Force  of  Reafoning,  than  any  Words, 
or  Notes,  that  ever  Poet  or  Mufician  produc’d. 

O  r,  if  w*e  may  be  allow’d  to  borrow  a  Beauty 
from  the  French  Opera-Stage  3  what  Phrafes  could 
be  invented,  to  delineate  the  Fury  of  a  Mad-man, 
with  that  Strength  of  Meaning,  as  when  Roland 
Furieux ,without  Saying,  or  Singing,  fhews  you  Mad- 
nefs  to  the  Life ,  in  traverfing  the  Stage  with  a 
thoufand  frantick  Capers  and  Geflures  3  whilft  the 
expreffive  Flourifhes  of  a  broad  Back-fword,  hack 
and  hew  to  pieces  an  entire  Sett  of  Scenes,  as  large 
as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  fame  Reafons  will  hold  good  in  every  Cha¬ 
racter  in  Life  3  there  being  as  great  a  Variety  and 
Latitude  in  Dances,  as  in  the  Paffions  them¬ 
felves  :  But  I  fhall  proceed  no  farther  on  this  Head 
at  prefent,  being  oblig’d  to  treat  it  more  at  large 

in 
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in  the  third  EJfay ,  where  the  Affair  of  Dancing 
in  general,  comes  upon  the  Carpet:  So- 1  fhall 
ftep  on  to  the  third  Objection,  viz.  the  High 
Prices  we  pay  at  an  Opera. 

I  have  already  acknowledg’d,  that  the  Clamour 
rais’d  againft  our  Operas  in  this  Objection,  is 
very  near  as  juft,  as  it  is  general 3  and  I  have  like- 
wife  made  manifeft,  that  as  the  Majority  of  our 
People  of  Fafhion  are  willing  to  have  fuch  exqui- 
fite  Entertainments  at  any  rate  3  fo  it  is  impoflible 
to  remedy  the  Inconveniencies  ariflng  from  the 
fir  ft  Part  of  this  Objedion,  by  having  the  beft 
Performers  at  a  trifling  Expence.  Every  body 
muft  be  fatisfy’d  with  the  Reafons  already  given 
on  that  Point  5  but  as  to  the  fecond  Parr,  the  Price 
every  Perfon  of  the  Audience  pays,  there  we  may¬ 
be  readily  eas’d,  which  will  anfwer  our  Purpofe 
to  the  full,  as  well.  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  there  is 
but  one  Method  can  be  purfu’d  in  attaining  this 
defir’d  End  3  and  I  at  the  lame  time,  with  all  humi¬ 
lity  aver,  that  the  original  Hint  is  not  my  own  :  For 
I  have  often  heard  it  very  publickly  whifper'd,  that 
jfome  great  People  intended  to  have  a  larger  Ope - 
ra-Houfe  built 5  but  what  obftruded  fo  noble  and 
laudable  a  Defign,  I  could  never  learn.  Had  it 
been  carried  on,  and  executed,  according  to  tfee 
Plans  of  fome  Theatres  in  Italy,  which  are 
capale  of  containing  an  Audience  of  feveral  Thou- 
fands,  the  Advantages  refulting  from  fo  great  an 
Undertaking  would  prove  infinite. 

A  n  Opera-Honfe  fo  contriv'd  as  to  allow  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Speffators,  would  admit  of  feveral  De¬ 
grees  of  Seats,  fuited  in  their  Prices  to  all  Ranks 
of  People,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  Station 
of  Life  :  And  from  an  Audience  fo  numerous, 
might  be  rais’d  all  Sums  neceffary  to  defray  the 

greateft 
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created  Expences ;  as  the  heavieft  Taxes  are 
made  eafy,  by  being  made  general. 

Such  large  Sums  coming  in  every  Opera  Night , 
would  quickly  enable  the  Directors  of  the  H.™  y 
M - 1  to  out-bid  all  Europe  in  the  Salaries  gi¬ 

ven  to  Performers,  both  Vocal  and  Inftrumental  3 
and  fix  the  beft  Compofers  obedient  vto  their 
Call.  What  Glory  would  redound  to  the  Britijh 
Nation,  from  fo  fignal  a  Triumph!  So  far  fhould 
we  then  be  from  grudging  the  neceffary  Ex¬ 
pences  of  an  Opera,  that  we  might  affoid 
to  be  profufe,  to  Extravagancy,  in  the  moft  tri¬ 
fling  Ornaments  ;  and  leave  no  Grounds  for  Com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  Magnificence  of  our  Mufical  Stage, 
as  to  Chorus,  Scenes,  Machines,  and  Dancing,  is 
totally  neglefted. 

How  polifh’d  a  People  fhould  we  then  prove  £ 
The  very  Envy  of  our  neighbouring  Nations  ! 
When  not  a  Tinker  or  Cobler  fhould  mils  an 
Opera.  The  Prices  being  once  reduc  d,  no 
Man  fo  profefs’d  a  Eoe  to  Mufick,  as  not  to  turn 
Profelyte  to  fo  delicious  an  Entertainment  ~~“" 
Happy  Venice  !  where  every  Gondolier  can  whiftle 
his  Opera- Air,  and  judge  of  Harmony  /  Could  we 
but  live  to  fee  fuch  pleafant  Times  in  England , 
I  make  no  Doubt  but  Opera-Stock  would 
foon  out-fell  the  Indian  or  South -Sea,  How  great 
was  our  Misfortune  ,  that  the  Toundation  of  a 
capacious,  fplendid  Opera-Houfe  was  not  laid,  the 
wonderful  Year  of  Proje&ion!  Thence  proceeds 
my  Concern,  the  Want  of  a  fpacious  Piece  of 
Ground,  and  a  fuitable  fund  to  carry  on  fo 
publick-fpirited  a  Defign,  while  People  aie  1  tin¬ 
ning  mad  in  fubfcribing  to  History,  PoEiRr, 
R0MANCES5  nay.  Sermons  too  3  there  s  no 
Subfcription  propos’d  for  what  out-weighs  them 

all :  But  1\U1  X  keep  clofe  a  Project  in  petto ,  which 

can 
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can  effectually  do  our  Bufinefs,  and  lav  no  new 
Burden  on  the  Rich  or  Poor. 

.  Eut  to  keep  my  Fellow-Citizens  longer 
m  Sufpence,  I  propofe  the  feizing  the  Revenues, 
Grounds  and  Buildings  of  one  of  our  largeft  Ho- 
fpitals  5  and  by  converting  them  into  ready  Mo- 
ney,  iaife  a  Structure  worthy  fuch  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  and  fuch  Audiences  :  Befides,  there  will  be 
an  Annual  Income  diffident  to  defray  thofe  ne- 
ceffiiry  or  accidental  Charges  wre  can’t  avoid , 
ffiould  a  Deficiency  at  any  Time  happen. 

This  Propofal  may  found  very  harffi  at  fir  ft 
to  moft  charitable  Ears  5  but  I  fhall  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  my  unprejudic’d  Readers,  that  though 
1  would  willingly  help  the  Ac  —  ■  ■■  my  in  their 
generous  Labours  to  pleafe  Mankind,  by  fea- 
lonahle  Inftruftions  how  to  render  the  Opera 
as  reafonable  in  its  Prices,-  as  it  is  delightful  in 
the  Performance  5  fo  that  we  may  agreeably  fpend 
our  Time,  and  fave  our  Money;  yet  my  Inten¬ 
tions  are  fo  far  from  defeating  the  well-meant 
Defign  of  any  pious  Founder  of  fuch  Edifices, 
that  the  juft  Execution  of  my  Projedf  will  in¬ 
fallibly  maintain  a  greater  Number  of  the  Old 
and  Infirm ,  and  yearly  educate  and  difpofe  of 
more  young  and  helplefs  Orphans,  in  a  more 
regular  Method,  and  after  a  genteeler  Manner, 
than  ever  was  praftis’d  in  any  fuch  Foundation, 
either  at  Home  or  Abroad. 

As  to  the  Aged  and  Sickly  Part  ofan  Hofpital, 
there  are  very  few  of  them  but  might  be  of  vaft 

Ser\  ice  to  the  A . my  ;  and  according  to  their 

former  Stations  in  Life,  before  they  were  redu¬ 
ced  by  Age,  Diieafes  or  Misfortunes,  they  ffiould 
make  their  Appearance  on  the  Stage.  A  decay’d 
Gentleman  wTould  furniffi  out  a  Captain  of  the 
k  Guards,  a  grave  Senator,  or  filent  Embailador: 

In 
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in  fhort,  all  Places  of  Honour,  where  their  Parts 
require  them  to  march  gravely,  look  wifely,  feem 
thoughtful  and  be  mute  5  a  ftately  Step,  a  grace¬ 
ful  Bow,  the  CoatofMail,  or  folemn  Robe  would 
become  them,  as  the  Scene  requir’d  it :  Orderly 
Matrons,  and  unfortunate  Widows  might  com¬ 
mence  Dames  of  Honour,  drop  a  Curtfy,  flirt  a 
Fan,  fhew  their  Bubbles,  fhine  in  Tinfel,  and 

make  <nay s  and  C- - niys  Trains  of  State - 

Virgins  compleat :  Others  not  fo  qualify’d  for 
the  Grandeur  of  publick  Shew,  would  ferve  as 
Neceflary- Women  to  the  Stage-Queens  and  Prin- 
cefles  behind  the  Scenes  :  Men  of  an  inferior  Rank 
fhould  form  Troops  of  Guards,  a  full  Senate, 
Attendants  to  all  Solemnities  j  in  fhort,  be  ready 
on  all  Occafions,  where  a  crowded  Stage  is  re- 
quifite,  to  give  an  Air  of  Magnificence  to  that 
Part  of  the  Performance  5  then  they  might  clafh 
Swords,  beat  Drums,  move  Scenes,  fnuff  Can¬ 
dles,  and  each,  according  to  his  Talent,  manage 
fome  Employment  in  the  many  that  are  necef- 
fary  in  a  Theatre. 

Thus  People  need  not  idle  the  latter  Part  of 
Life  away,  but  do  fomething,  by  Gratitude  at 
leafl:  to  merit  a  Support  5  the  Day  would  be  fuf- 
fleient  for  them  to  eat,  drink,  and  pray  in  :  Nor 
would  their  Labour  be  more  than  a  genteel  Even® 
ing’s  Amufement. 

A  s  for  the  friendlefs  Infants  belonging  to  this 
Hofpital,  in  order  to  be  fent  into  the  World  ca¬ 
pable  of  getting  their  Bread,  particular  Regard 
fhould  be  fhewn  to  them  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Op  bra:  Yearly  out  of  them  fhould  be  cho- 
fen  a  certain  Number  of  Males  and  Females,  (we 
being  not  allow’d  to  make  ufe  of  the  Neuter 
Gender  )  who  in  their  tendered:  Years  fhould  be 

V}ftnLlded  in  the  Notions  of  Harmony  by 

Maiters,  and  as  it  were  moulded  into  a  Mufical 

E  Form  % 
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Form  :  Thofe  who  fucceeded  beft  in  that  Ar t, 
fhould,  when  perfeCt,  be  brought  upon  the  Stage  * 
and  thus  we  might  make  the  j  lifted:  Trial  of  our 
native  Voices ;  the  others  difpos’d  of  as  ufual,  to 
proper  Trades,  according  to  their  Governours 
Judgments:  Then  the  Directors  of  the  Opera 
may  lay  a  well-grounded  Claim  to  the  Title  of 

art  Ac  - my  5  and  we,  after  the’Rules  of  fome 

of  our  wifeft  Neighbours,  mix  even  in  our  A- 
mufements,  fomething  of  manifeft  Advantage  to 
the  Pnblick  Good . 

This  Project,  like  many  of  the  utmoft  Im¬ 
portance,  may  chance  to  be  approv’d,  but  never 
follow’d  :  I  own  my  felf  at  a  Lofs  by  any  o- 
ther  Means  to  contrive  an  Abatement  of  the 
immoderate  Expellee  thefe  Entertainments  occa- 
fion.  This  I  have  fupported  not  by  plaulible 
Surmifes,  but  the  ftrongeft  Matters  of  Fad.  As 
the  Cafe  ftands,  we  muft  have  good  Operas, 
or  none—  If  none,  how  fhall  we  fpend.our  Time  ? 
If  good——  we  muft  pay  for  them. 

I  am  now  arriv’d  at  the  fourth  and  lafl  Ob¬ 
jection ;  viz,,  the  Abfurdities  and  Irregularities 
which  our  Lords  the  Criticks  fmell  out  in  the  Ope¬ 
ras.  This  is  already  fo  fully  anfwer’d,  and 
(hewn  in  it  felf  fo  ridiculous,  that  it  fhall  give 
me  very  little  Trouble  here. 

Their  Criticifms  are  improper,  and  their 
Complaints  groundlefs  ;  therefore  I  think  my  felf 
not  oblig’d  here,  as  in  the  others,  to  ftudy  a 
Redrefs  of  Grievances  :  The  former  Objections 
had  but  too  much  Weight  in  them,  not  to  be 
thoroughly  confider’d :  Eeing  fenfible  of  their 
Defect^,  I  made  fome  Overtures  in  each,  to¬ 
wards  accommodating  the  Differences  betwixt  the 
Stage  and  the  Audience.  In  this  there  is  no 
Medium  left,  to  build  a  Reconciliation  on  j  their 
Demands  are  fo  monftrous,  that  giving  them  the 

lead: 
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lead  Grains  of  Allowance,  dedroys  the  very  Be¬ 
ing  of  an  Opera;  but  all  true  Judges  or  this 
Entertainment  have  plac’d  it  out  of  their  Jurif- 
didion  :  However,  in  hopes  to  pleafe  the  fro- 
ward  Infants,,  and  to  amufe  their  fower’d  Tem¬ 
pers  during  the  Time  of  the  Opera;  we  give 
them  Leave  to  note  down  in  their  Books 
Such  a  Scene  is  highly  unnatural,  according  to 

Ariftotle -  Rap  in  would  damn  that  Simile  $  it  has 

no  Bufinefs  there— If  Longinus  is  to  be  credit¬ 
ed,  the  Words  of  this  Air  are  not  the  true  Sub - 

lime  - -  Perhaps  the  Sufferance  of  thefe  little 

Liberties,  might  calm  the  boiling  Ferment  of  their 
Blood,  and  fweeten  Spleen  it  felf  into  good  Hu¬ 
mour. 

As  Operas  are  divided  into  two  principal 
Fadions,  the  Italian  and  the  Trench  $  England, 
fome  Parts  of  Germany,  See.  following  the  firft  j 
Holland ,  Flanders,  See.  the  latter  5  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  having  been  very  ample  in  my  treat¬ 
ing  of  one,  fome  Notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the 
other  j  at  lead  by  Way  of  Parallel.  But  though 
I  have  been  often  an  Auditor,  and  fometimes  a 
Performer  in  French  Musick,  I  can  neither de- 
feribe,  nor  give  any  Man,  that  has  not  heard  it, 
a  tolerable  Idea  of  it :  ’Tis  fo  much  an  Origi¬ 
nal,  that  it  neither  tallies  with,  nor  imitates  any 
other  Sounds  that  ever  were,  antique  or  modern: 
’Tis  entirely  their  own  Invention,  and  all  of  a 
Piece  with  itfelf:  So  I  leave  it  with  them,  being 
foreign  to  my  Defign,  and  claiming  no  Place  in 
an  Effay  upon  Harmony . 

Some  clever  Adepts  in  Musick  will  fhew 
as  unreafonable  a  Surprize  as  the  former,  that 
while  I  am  difeourfing  on  this  Subjed,  I  fhould 
pafs  over  in  Silence  the  pretty  harmonious  Ap¬ 
pendixes  to  mod  of  our  publick  Diverfionsj  as 
the  Farcical  Operas  and  Mas  qjj  e  s  often  ex- 
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hibited  at  both  Play-Houfes  5  the  fine  Performan¬ 
ces  of  fume  Italian  Airs,  ftole  or  borrow’d  from 
the  H — —  y  -M- 1,  which  fo  genteely  embroi¬ 
der  a  plain  Play ;  or  that  new  Method  of  filling 
the  Vacancies  betwixt  the  Acts  with  the  choice!! 
Opera -Songs  improv’d  by  the  additional  Excel¬ 
lencies  of  a  hoarfe  Hoat-Boy,  or  a  fcreaming 
little  Elute,,  which,  by  the  Strength  of  Imagination, 
we  are  to  belive  S - no  and  C - ^ _ 


ni 


But  I  beg  of  thofe  Gentlemen  to  confider,  that 
introducing  fuch  Rabble  among!!  the  Company 
We  now  are  in,  is  drefiing  in  Morimouth-Street  of 
a  Birth-Day.  I  propos’d  in  thefe  Eflays  giving 
our  publick  Diverfions  fome  Phyfick,  in  or¬ 
der  to  better  their  Conftitutions ;  but  I  intend, 
going  through  the  Operation  without  prefcribing 
Water-gruel.  A  Perfon  of  nice  Judgment  in  Drefs, 
may  find  it  reafonable  to  rectify  tome  final!  Dif- 
orders  in  a  Lady’s  Hair,  Mantua,  or  Hoop  :  Is 
it  therefore  neceflary  he  fhould  new -model  her 
Kitchen-Maids  Pinners  into  a  Trench  Head,  her 
Lockram  Handkerchief  into  a  Tippet,  or  ffiffen 
her  dangling  doily  Tail  into  a  fafhionable  Rump  } 
No  !  parallel  to  this  Cafe  are  our  Adl-tunes,  Play- 


Houfe  Jigs,  Scotch  Songs,  C* 


-y’s  Ballads, 


£>  >  £?*■ 
and  Beggars  Operas .  The  Nakednefs  of  one  is 

cloath’d  with  Sounds,  which  they  call  Mu  sick; 

as  the  Kitchen-Maid  is  with  Gown  and  Petticoat, 

and  fancies  her  felf  drefs’d  to  go  to  Court . 

I  flatter  my  felf,  that  by  this  Time,  every 
thinking  Briton  is  convinc’d,  that  an  Italian  Opera 
is  an  innocent  and  perfect  Entertainment,  and 
may  be  render’d  as  improving  as  agreeable  :  It 
may  indeed  be  diforder’d  in  fome  Parts  of  its  Con- 
ftitution,  but  labours  under  no  Difeafe  that  is  incu¬ 
rable. 
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OF  POETRY; 

Particularly  Dramatic k. 

The  Decay  of  thofe  Entertainments 
enquir'd  into :  Imputed  to  Toets , 
Actors,  and  Spectators  :  Their 
Mifak.es  fet  in  a  true  Light ,  and 
fome  of  the  mo f  probable  Amend¬ 
ments  to  thofe  Grievances  pro - 
pofed. 

O  fpend  Time  here  in  a  pompous 
Dilfertation  upon  the  Dignity,  Ex¬ 
cellence,  CJfe  or  Pleafure  ol  Poe¬ 
try  in  general,  would  be  juftly 
efteem’d  abfurd  and  impertinent. 
All  Ages  have  in  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Manner  fh  ewn  their  Value 
for  it  5  and  all  Men  of  true  Wit  and  Learn¬ 
ing  have  agreed  in  its  being  the  nobleft  and 
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moll  ufeful  of  the  Polite  Arts  3  nay.  Barbarity 
it  felf  has  ever  had  its  Poetry. 

I  T  may  be  thought  as  trifling  and  improper 
to  take  Notice  in  this  Place  of  the  Conted  be¬ 
twixt  the  Epick  and  Bramatick  Poets  for  Pre¬ 
eminence.  My  Study  in  Poetry  confining  me 
at  prefent  to  the  Bramma  alone,  I  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  too  partial  to  my  favourite  Lucubra¬ 
tions  3  therefore  fhall  only  affert,  That  both  are 
admirable  in  their  different  Views  5  divinely  bright 
are  the  Virtues  they  plant  in  our  Souls  3  and  in¬ 
nocently  ravifhing,  the  Amufements  they  give  us. 

I  mult  beg  Leave  tho’  to  throw  in  a  trifling 
Hint  by  way  of  Obfervation,  before  I  quit  this 
Subject  entirely  3  which  is,  that  in  all  Nations 
where  Poetry  has  the  lead  Influence,  the  T) ram- 
in  a  mud  be  of  more  general  Ufe  than  the  Epo- 
p&ia,  as  to  the  improving  our  Minds,  the  Refor¬ 
mation  of  Manners,  and  as  an  Academy  of  Po- 
litenefs  5  and  amongd  others,  for  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  Pveafons. 

I  N  the  firfl;  Place,  the  bed  Epick  Poets  the  World 
can  boad  of,  are  in  the  dead  Languages  3  and  ei¬ 
ther  read  or  underdood  by  a  few  Literati ,  or  but 
indifferently  tranflated  into  the  living  Langua¬ 
ges  3  fo  can  have  but  very  little  Influence  on 
the  prefent  Age  :  On  the  other  hand,  Bramma- 
tick  Poets ,  are  feen,  read  and  enter’d  into  by  all 
Degrees  of  Stations  or  Underdandings  3  nor  are 
We  oblig’d  to  copy  entirely  from  the  Ancients 
on  that  Head,  fince  we  can  produce  Originals 
that  come  up  to,  if  not  excel,  the  bed  of  their 
Stage-Performances. 

Secondly,  the  Bramma  approaching  fo  near 
Nature  in  Life  and  A&ion,  every  thing  appears 
real  3  and  of  confequence  is  more  apt  to  dir,  a- 
wake,  and  improve  the  Paflions,  than  thofe  te¬ 
dious  Narrations,  which  mod  People  read  with- 
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out  being  in  the  lead  agreeably  mov’d  :  So  that 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  one  Stage-Play, 
well  a&ed,  will  have  more  Power  over  the  po- 
litefl  Audience,  in  the  Articles  of  Pleafure  and 
Reformation,  than  all  the  Epick  Poems  that  ever 
were  wrote.  Now  if  the  Criticks  will  not  allow 
the  Shadow  of  a  Parallel  betwixt  them  in  the 
Point  of  Merit,  we  may  claim  juflly  a  Superio¬ 
rity  in  that  of  Ufe$  and  being  undoubtedly  more 
beneficial  to  Mankind. 

I  f  Ariftotle  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  compe¬ 
tent  Judge,  he  decides  very  fairly  in  Favour  of 
Tragedy  againft  the  Epop&ia  3  he  impartially  exa¬ 
mines  to  the  Bottom,  which  is  molt  excellent  3 
candidly  propofes  every  thing  that  can  be  advan¬ 
ced  on  the  Side  of  the  latter  3  bur  declares  for 
the  firft,  in  fhewing  the  infinite  Advantages  it 
has  over  its  Rival:  Which  ’tis  needlefs  to  enu¬ 
merate  here,  fince  every  body  can  eafily  turn  to 
his  Poeticks  in  that  Language,  antique  or  modern, 
which  he’s  mofl  Mailer  of. 

W 1  t  h  us  I  hope  the  Stage  will  fublifl,  as 
long  as  we  have  the  lead  Remains  of  Liberty, 
Virtue,  or  an  elegant  Tafle  3  maugre  Prynn's  En» 
thufiaflick  Nonfenfe  3  Collier's  ill-grounded,  dog¬ 
matical  Zeal  5  or  Bedford's  and  Law's  ignorantly 
pious  Blunders  :  Nor  (hall  Men,  eminent  for  Senie 
and  Morality,  blufh  to  patronize  it  3  the  Vicious 
and  Foolifh  may  rail  3  their  Cenfures  leave  no 
Blemifhes  behind  them. 

Since  then  the  Antiquity,  Rife,  Progrefs, 
or  different  Kinds  or  Poetr  y,  need  not 
be  canvafs’d  here  ( thofe  Subje£ts  being  fo  co- 
pioufly  handled  by  the  greatefl  Geniuffes,  and 
mofl  learned  Pens  of  the  pafl  and  prefent  Times  3) 
let  us  at  once  flrike  into,  and  proceed  regularly 
in  the  beaten  Path  of  our  publick  Diverfions, 

from 
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from  which  I  have  deviated  a  little  ;  fo  change 
the  Scene  without  quitting  the  Stage,  by  a  fmall 
Hop  from  the  Opera  to  the  Play-Houfes. 

But  fil'd:  it  will  be  highly  proper,  and  prove 
a  material  Evidence  in  explaining  the  Merits  of 
this  C a ufe,  to  inquire  into  the  Deference,  and 
valt  Regard  paid  by  the  Ancients ,  to  their  Poets, 
Players  and  Theatres . 

In  Greece  the  firfi:  were  held  almolt  facred  in. 
their  Perfons,  Profedions  and  Works  5  particular¬ 
ly  the  Drammatick  Writers:  Their  Name  impli¬ 
ed  a  Kind  of  Divinity  attending  their  Producti¬ 
ons,  they  being  {til’d  Creators .  The  Privileges 
and  Immunities  granted  to  them,  were  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  numerous:  They  were  always  e  {teem’d 
fuperior  to  the  Profefibrs  of  all  other  Kinds  of 
Literature,  Arts  and  Sciences  :  Often  entrufted 
with  the  Management  of  the  State  or  Army  ;  {till 
proving  equal  in  Capacity  or  Courage,  for  Court 
or  Camp  5  nor  did  they  want  but  the  lad:  Adora¬ 
tion  to  make  them,  even  in  this  Life,  equal  to  their 
Gods.  Plato  himfelf wrote  feveral  Tragedies,  and 
was  prote&ed  by  Dion ,  who  at  his  private  Ex¬ 
pence  furnifh’d  the  Chorus. 

As  Lycurgus  was  proud  of  being  a  Patron, 
Solon  was  pleas’d  to  be  reckon’d  a  Brother  of 
the  Poetical  Tribe.  Alexander  could  not  deep  with¬ 
out  Homer  under  his  Pillow  5  whofe  Works  may 
be  juftly  {til’d  a-kin  to,  or  at  lead:  a  beautiful 
Model  tor  Drammatick  Writings  ;  there  runs  that 
Spirit  of  real  Life  and  A&ion  thro*  the  Whole. 
Socrates  himfelf,  in  fpite  of  his  confpicuous  Wif- 
dom,  and  valt  Power,  was  overcome  by  the  more 
prevailing  Wit  of  a  Comick  Poet:  Nor  could  any 
thing  calm  the  raging  Tyranny  of  Phalarisj  but 
Stef  chorus's  Mufe. " 

A  T 
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At  Rowe  Poetry  was  not  cultivated  with 
that  Warmth,  or  follow’d  with  that  Afliduity  as 
in  Greece-,  their  Heroes  (at  leaft  in  the  Beginning 
of  their  Empire)  being  more  eminent  for  Arms 
than  Arts;  but  at  lad,  by  the  Countenance  of 
fome  Great  ones,  and  the  furprizing  Beauties  of 
a  few  of  their  Poets ,  it  began  to  flourifli,  and 
rofe  to  a  great  Height,  but  dill  as  far  fhort  of 
the  Grecian  in  Splendor,  as  Merit. 

However,  thofe  excellent  Poets  they  could 
boaft,  were  particularly  diftinguifii’d,  and  fondly 
cheri fil’d  by  their  greated  Phitofophers  and  Prin¬ 
ces  :  The  Scipios  could  fcarcely  live  without  their 
Ennius  and  Terence:  Ckfar  favour’d,  and  was 
himfelf  not  the  lead  of  Poets.  JLuguJlus  and  M.&- 
cenas  pretended  to  write,  as  well  as  patronize  5 
and  flew  with  Raptures  from  the  Grandeur  and 
Cares  of  Empire,  to  the  beloved  Bofoms  of  Vir¬ 
gil  and  Horace .  Seneca  preferred  his  Tragedies  to 
all  his  other  Philofophical  Works;  nor  could 
the  Severity  of  Cators  Stoicifm  ftifle  his  predomi¬ 
nant  Pafiion  for  Poetry:  Nay,  Nero  picqu’d 
himfelf  more  upon  the  Name  of  the  bell;  Poet, 
than  the  Fame  of  being  follow’d  as  the  fil'd  Man 
of  the  Univerfe,  in  all  the  other  Gifts  of  For¬ 
tune  :  In  Empire  he  could  rather  brook  a  Rival 
than  in  Parnajfus ;  fo  facrific’d  Lucan  to  his  Jea- 
loufy,  for  writing  better  Verfes. 

I  f  the  Poets  were  thus  look’d  upon  by  the 
Ancients  with  an  Eye  of  Reverence,  almod  bor¬ 
dering  upon  divine  Worfiiip  ;  we  may  be  certain, 
that  the  Perfons  of  their  Players,  and  all  Expell¬ 
ees  incident  to  their  Theatres  were  not  negleded : 
Their  Adors  were  encourag’d  and  caiefs’d;  were 
often  Men  of  Rank  and  Figure  in  Life,  Mafters 
of  all  polite  Parts  of  Learning,  and  of  confe- 
quence-  perfed  in  the  minuted  Niceties  of  their 
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Pi  ofeflion,  and  skill’d  in  the  juft  Reprefentation 
of  all  Chara&ers  the  World  could  furnifh  the 
Stage  with  :  Nor  did  fome  of  their  principal  Poets 
blufh  to  perform  in  their  own  Plays,  tho*  per- 
haps  the  fuff  of  the  State  either  in  a  civil  or  mi- 
litaiy  Capacity  :  Indeed  I  muff  own  that  their 
Players,  generally  fpeaking,  behav’d  up  to  the 
Virtues  and  Grandeur  of  their  Stage  Characters, 
in  fome  Refpe£ts  even  in  private  Life  3  nor  were 
tne  Names  of  Affior  and  Atirefs  then  fynonomous 
Terms  with  Vagabond  and  Strumpet. 

If  our  Players  complain,  that  there  is  no  Tally 
to  patronize  them,  we  may  more  juftly  lament, 
that  there  is  no  Rofcius  for  whom  a  Cicero  might 
plead  without  blufhing  3  not*  an  JEfopus  worthy  to 
be  admitted  into  the  moil  intimate  Friendfhip  of 
the  Wife  and  the  Great . 

T  he  extraordinary  Expences  of  their  Theatres, 
paiticularly  thofe  of  the  Chorus  (which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  very  large,)  were  always  defray’d  out  of 
the  publick  Stock  3  not  promifcuoufly,  or  upon 
a  Leyel  with  other  common  State-Neceflities,  but 
a  particular  Fund  was  laid  afide  for  that  Purpofe, 
committed  to  the  Guardianfhip  of  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  Citizens,  not  to  be  touch’d,  but 
upon  the  Emergency  of  a  Theatrical  Deficiency, 
and  held  inviolable  upon  all  other  Occafions* 
Bemofthenes  was  reduc’d  to  the  niceft  Turns  of 
his  Rhetorick  and  Oratory,  in  daring  but  to  men¬ 
tion  to  the  Athenians  the  medling  with  that  facred 
Rank,  though  Ruin  almoft  inevitable  flar’d  them 
full  in  the  Face  5  nor  had  they  any  other  Means 
left  to  ward  off  an  approaching,  general  Cala¬ 
mity  :  Eut  thofe  worthy  and  polite  People  pre- 
ferr’d  the  inculcating  Virtue,  a  genteel  Behaviour, 
and  elegant  TaRe,  to  the  1110 ft  extended  Empire  5 

content 
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content  rather  to  enflave  their  Bodies  than  Minds. 
The  chief  Magiftrates  had  entirely  the  InfpeCtion 
of  the  Theatres  committed  to  their  Care,  and 
the  richeft  of  the  Nobility  either  bore  the  Charge 
of  the  Chorus ,  in  favour  of  fome  particular  Poet, 
or  that  and  all  other  Charges  which  the  Poets 
and  Players  could  not  anfwer,  were  allow’d  out 
of  the  publick  Treafury  :  And  fo  prodigious  w^as 
the  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  thofe  Stages, 
in  Attors ,  Muficians ,  Dancers,  Cloaths,  Scenes,  and 
Machines  ;  that,  by  the  niceft  Computation,  a  Set 
of  Clouds  only  for  a  Comedy,  coft  the  State  as 
much,  as  a  Coronation  would  at  this  Time  in 
England. 

W  e  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  no  publick 
Edifices  were  fo  much  taken  Care  of,  or  ere&ed 
at  that  amazing  Labour  and  Expence,  as  the 
Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  and  other  Buildings  of 
that  Nature,  either  amongft  the  Grecians  or  Ro¬ 
mans  •  their  Academies,  Porticos,  Schools,  eye* 
were  Baubles  in  comparifon  with  them,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  rais’d  from  fome  private  Pocket;  a  ndv- in¬ 
deed  they  were  at  moft  the  Plants,  the  others  the 
*1  rees  in  full  Perfection:  Nay,  the  very  Temples 
of  thofe  fuperftitioufly  religious  People,  fell  far 
fiiort  of  their  Play-Hcufes  in  the  Articles  of  Beau¬ 
ty,  Grandeur  and  Coft. 

The  greateft  Princes,  moft  flouriftiing Repup- 
licks,  and  the  wifeft  Men,  thus  interefting  them- 
felves  fo  arduoufly  in  the  Caufe  of  Poetry, 
gave  it  that  Spirit  and  Vigour  we  admire  in  the 
Ancients ;  and  undoubtedly  thofe  prudent  Nati¬ 
ons  never  perceiv’d  their  Empire  leflen’d,  their 
Senfes  impair’d,  or  their  Manners  corrupted,  by 
the  hearty  Encouragement  given  to  that  Miftrefs 
of  all  Arts.  But,  alas  !  on  the  other  hand,  both 
Grecians  and  Romans,  with  its  Fall,  faw  every 

Thing 
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Thing  that  could  be  dear  to  a  brave  and  wife 
People,  trampled  under  foot  5  nor  could  they  ever 
have  been  conquer’d,  had  not  their  Poetry  firft 
languifh’d,  and  To  ftifled  that  Life  it  us’d  to  in- 
fpire.  Their  Conquerors  were  Barbarians,  as  void 
of  Humanity,  as  Sciences,  who  boafted  no  Know¬ 
ledge  but  Force,  and  thought  Life  and  Power 

only  given  to  deftroy  the  reft  of  Mankind.  - 

How  oppofite  thefe  Maxims  to  the  Rules  of 
Poetry  and  Virtue  !  thofe  infeparable  Compani¬ 
ons. 

Were  I  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  melancho¬ 
ly  Subjed,  I  fhould  almoft  perfwade  my  felf  to 
be  grave  in  earned:  5  therefore  1  fhall  quit  it  as 
foon  as  poflible,  and  take  a  peep  into  our  Play- 
houfes,  where  every  thing  one  fees,  or  hears,  or 

imagines,  will  contribute  to  our  Mirth  - . -  or 

Indignation. 

That  our  Modern  Poets  are  very  bad  in  the  Dram • 
matick  Way  —  is  allowed  :  That  the  Genera¬ 
lity  of  our  Players  are  ten  times  worfe  -  is  not 

deny  Vi :  And  that  the  Majority  of  all  Audiences 

know  no.t  whether  a  Play  is  good  or  bad  - -mu ft 

be  granted.  Here  then  let  us  fairly  ftate  the 
Cafe,  and  confider  to  what  Caufes  this  Decay 
in  Drammatick  Poetry ,  this  Lownefs  in  Stage- 
a&ion,  and  this  Depravity  of  Tafte  in  the  pre- 
fent  Age  is  owing. 

As  I  have  the  Happinefs  to  think  generally 
out  of  the  common  Road  5  I  fancy,  I  fhall  ad¬ 
vance  fome  Reafons,  obvious  to  very  few  Cri- 
ticks,  yet  when  made  publick,  fhall  be  granted 
by  all :  and  without  fixing  the  Fault  altogether 
on  Poets,  Atftors,  or  Audiences,  I  fhall  make 
manifeft,  in  what  Points  they  are  all  wrong  j  fo 
interfperflng  fome  very  new  Remarks  by  way 
of  Cure,  I  fhall  conclude  this  Essay. 

To 
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To  begin  then  with  our  Poets.  -  I  do  not 

here  pretend  to  make  any  Comparifon  betwixt 
oiu*  pail;  and  ,prefent  Dramatick  Writers  ,  or 
them,  and  the  Antients ;  neither  fhall  I  under¬ 
take  to  praife,  or  cenfure  any  particular  Play  s* 
by  pointing  out  fome  hidden  Beauties,  or  neg¬ 
lected  Faults :  That  is  a  Piece  of  Criticifm,  of 
too  refin’d  and  abftrufe  a  Nature,  to  be  trufied 
'  to  any  one  private  Judgment :  I  fhall  only  gently 
lay  my  Finger  upon  thole  Blots  in  their  Conduct* 
which  are  noto^ioufly  wrong,  tho’  hitherto  un- 
obferv’dj  and  which  have  undoubtedly  occafi- 
on’d  that  Inundation  of  execrable  P  l  ays,  which 
has  overwhelm’d  both  Theatres  and  Prefs.  Thefe 
I  reduce  to  four  Heads  :  The  fil'd  is,  their  mifia- 
ken  Notions  in  Choice  of  Subjects  for  the  Stages 
The  fecond,  their  drange  Mifmanagement  in  re* 
lation  to  the  Effects  of  a  Stage-Play ,  in  giving  us 
‘Tragedies  to  make  us  laugh,  and  Come* 
dies  to  make  us  cry  :  The  third,  their  Ignorance*' 
or  total  NegleCt  of  the  true  Sublime  :  The  fourth* 
their  trading  to  Narration,  rather  than  ACtion* 
the  mod  material  Incidents  of  the  Drama, 

First,  then  I  think  our  Poets  to  blame  in  then: 
Choice  of  improper  Subjects  for  the  Stage;  and 
to  their  ill  Judgment  on  that  Head,  is  partly  ow¬ 
ing  the  bad  State  of  both  Theatres,  which  are 
by  that  Means  liable  to  the  fevered  Cenfures  of 
above  three  Parts  in  four  of  the  People,  who  are 
afraid  to  vifit  either  Houfe  :  They  have,  in  a 
Manner,  confin’d  the  Drama  to  prophane  Hiftory, 
and  to  the  word  Topicks  of  Prophanefs*  Rage 
and  Love ;  fo  that  all  our  Tragedies  are 
fill’d  with  the  flagrant  Crimes  and  audacious 
Pafllons  of  Grecian ,  Roman ,  or  Turkijb  Tyrants  $ 
and  our  Comedies  very  decently  deck’d  out 
with  our  own  bold-face  Follies  and  nady  Vices* 

F  I 


E  u  T  to  this  I  reply.  That  they  paint  their  Fol¬ 
lies  To  fair,  and  fhew  their  Pamons  in  fuch  gla¬ 
ring  Colours,  that  People  are  apt  rather  to  grow 
fond,  than  afraid  of  them.  The  Knowledge  of 
thefe  bewitching  Allurements  banifhes  from  the 
Play-houje  the  greateft  part  of  the  Town,  who 
dare  not  venture,  or  truft  themfelves  amidft  The¬ 
atrical  Enchantments  5  and  of  Confequence,  they 
are  debarred  all  that  Improvement  and  Inferuftion, 
which  the  Stage  fhould  promote,  by  recommend¬ 
ing  Virtue,  and  putting  Vice  out  of  Countenance. 
9Tis  true,  prophane  Stories  might  in  fome  Meafure 
anfwer  that  End,  did  not  their  heathenifh  Names 


near  them. 

The  Antients  (who  are  faid  to  have  equall’d. 
If  not  excelPd  us,  both  in  Tragedy  and  C  o- 
:M  E  d  y)  thought  no  part  of  their  Religion  either 
too  facred,  or  folemn  for  the  Stage.  They  intro¬ 
duc’d  their  greateft  Mifteries  with  Applaufe ;  nay, 
made  their  Stage-Plays  the  chief  part  of  their 
Worship:  So  People  could  pray,  and  laugh,  and 
cry,  and  improve  at  the  fame  time.  ‘Jupiter 
mounted  on  ms  Eagle,  us’d  to  throw  his  Thun¬ 
der  and  Lightening  about  at  a  ftrange  Rate.  Mer¬ 
cury  would  fpeak  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  or  dance 
on  the  high  Ropes.  Mars  and  Venus  were  often 
very  merry  behind  the  Curtain,  while  Bacchus 
entertain’d  them  with  Drinking-Catches :  Apollo 
Hying  crofs  the  Stage  in  his  blazing  Machine, 


would  tickle  their  Ears  with  his  Lyre :  Pallas 

found 
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found  to  Arms,  and  Diana  fhew  her  full  Moon*, 
while  the  letter  Deities  would  fing  and  caper  in. 
Chorus,  or  fn uff  Candles. 

Then  the  Stage  fhone  out  in  its  full  Splen* 
dor,  and  every  Man  thought  it  his  Duty  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Intereft  of  thofe  Poets,  or  Players,  who 
made  it  the  Study  of  their  Lives  to  convey  fo 
gently  and  infenfibly  into  their  Souls,  a  Love  of 
Virtue,  by  the  politefl  and  moil  pleaftng  Amufe— 
ments. 

I  hope  none  of  my  candid  Readers  will  fo  far 
xnif-interpret  what  I  have  here  innocently  ad¬ 
vanc’d,  as  to  imagine  that  what  I  infinuate,  is 
defign’d  in  the  leaft  to  burlefque  even  the  hea¬ 
then  Religion :  No  !  - -  far  from  my  Ren  fly 

fuch  impious  Thoughts,  as  idly  to  refled  upon, 
any  thing  that  boafts  the  Shadow  of  Religion. 

What  I  infer  from  this  Obfervation  is.  That 
if  our  Poets  would  judicioufly  choofe  from  out 
the  Old  T— — nt  or  Ap— ha  the  fineft  Hifto- 
rical  Parts,  and  upon  fuch  fubftantial  Foundati¬ 
ons,  and  beautiful  Incidents,  form  all  their  Thea¬ 
trical  Reprefentations ,  and  introduce  them  in 
a  proper  Manner,  upon  our  Stages  $  the  Gravity 
of  the  Subjeds,  and  the  Grandeur  of  fuch  Scenes, 
would  invite  the  Godly  thither,  and  keep  the 
wicked  in  awe  j  and,  of  Confequence,  our  Thea¬ 
tres  would  be  crowded  with  Audiences  as  religi¬ 
ous  as  polite :  Then  no  body  daring  to  enter¬ 
tain  an  Objedion  to  th e  Play-houfe.  How  far  this 
Scheme  might  contribute  to  Numbers  of  Peo¬ 
ple  out  of  Harm’s-way,  (as  Infants  are  flrfl  fent 
to  School)*  and  make  a  ftrider  Union  betwixt 
Religion  and  Morality,  (according  to  the  Notions 
the  World  has  of  both)  I  leave  the  fober  Part 
of  Mankind  to  judge. 

F  2, 
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I  am  fenfible,  fome  People  will  be  very  grave, 
and  others  as  merry,  upon  meeting  with  this  Pro- 
pofal  :  The  fir  ft  will  be  fhock’datthe  Impietv  of 
-any  Projed  which  would  bring  a  Sc - -re  'Sto¬ 

ry  on  the  Stage,  and  at  once  tax  with  Prophane- 
nefs,  every  Thought,  which  deviates  from  the 
narrow  Road  of  their  nonfenfical  Capacities  5  the 
others  will-  ridicule  me  for  advancing  as  new., 
what  is  fo  openly  pradis’d  abroad  in  every  chri- 
ifian  Country  3  nor  are  we  without  frequent  In- 
dances  of  it  here  at  Home>  fince  the  firfl  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Stage  amongfl:  us. 

The  Churches  in  Italy  and  Spain,  on  all  Fe- 
divals,  are  turn’d  into  Theatres  pro  tempore  3  and 
there  they  exhibit  fome  Sacred  Story,  by  Way  of 
a  Stage-Play .  In  France ,  the  fame  Cuflom  pre¬ 
vails  :  Nay,  their  beffc  Poets  have  founded  the^ 
bed  Plays  for  the  Stage,  upon  Divine  Subjeds. 
In  Germany  and  Holland  you  feldom  meet  with 
any  Theatrical  Entertainments,  but  the  Fable  is 
entirely  borrow’d  from  the  Scripture.  At  Home, 
JDryden  has  given  us  the  Fall  of  Man ,  and  a  Saint 
Catharine ,  which  is  next  Door  to  the  Sign  of  the 
IBible  j  and  Milton  his  Sampfon  Agonijies  3  befides, 
jfeveral  Authors  of  an  inferior  Rank,  have  built 
forry  Superftrudures  on  that  noble  Foundation  3 
land  in  the  Infancy  of  our  Poetry ,  the  Stage-Plays 
then  prefented,  were  altogether  Scriptural. 

But  fome  fqueamifn  Conferences,  as  fitly  as 
zealous,  will  objed,  That  we  fhould  not  in  fo 
nice  a  Point  follow  the  outlandifh,  heathenifh 
Cuftoms  of  Papifls  and  Foreigners  3  and  that 
thofe  Plays,  but  now  eked,  tho’  wrote  at 

Home,  yet  never  were  aded - -  I  partly  agree 

with  them  there  :  Thence  proceeds  my  Complaint, 

I  would  have  them  aded ,  and  more  attempted 
hi  the  fame  Stile,  till  they  got  entire  PofTeflion 

of 
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of  our  Theatres:  Then  thofe  Prieft-Plays  of  the 
Stage  would  lay  all  the  Bug-bears  and  Hob-goblins , . 
which  terrify  fcrupulous  People  from  coming  thi¬ 
ther  :  Then  every  body  might  frequent  the  Play- 
Houfes  with  a  Certainty  of  being  improv’d  on  all 
Sides,  without  being  look’d  upon  as  Heathens. 
Then  Tradefmen  need  not  hinder  their  Wives  and 
Prentices  ^  Mafters,  their  Servants  j  Tutors,  their 
Pupils  $  nor  the  religious,  their  whole  fan&ify’d 
Families,  from  going  to  an  Evening’s  Exercife, 

Should  this  Project  of  mine  fucceed,  I 
make  no  Doubt  of  hearing  a  broad-brimm’d  Hat, 
a  flarch’d  Band  and  fhort  Cloak,  fpeak  an  ex¬ 
tempore  Prologue  to  a  Play,  with  as  much  Form, 
Grimace  and  Devotion,  as  they  would  fay  a  long 
Grace  to  a  poach’d  Egg. 

1  t  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  in  this  fmall 
Sketch,  the  infinite  Advantages  that  muft  accrue 
from  fuch  a  Defign,  well  executed,  to  the  Publick 
in  General,  and  to  the  noble  Art  of  Dramatick 
Poetry  in  particular. 

Holland ,  (a  Nation  we  may  look  upon  amongfl 
the  wifeft  of  our  Neighbours,  and  to  whom  we 
are  deeply  indebted  on  feveral  Scores  )  will  fuf- 
ficiently  infirudt  us  on  that  Head,  if  we  are  not 
too  conceited  to  follow  fo  prudent  a  Guide.  The 
Subje&s  they  choofe  for  the  Stage,  are  moftly 
Scriptural ;  nor  do  they  ever  meddle  with  any 
part  of  it,  but  with  an  Intent  by  fome  new 
Turn,  or  furprizing  Thought,  to  heighten  the 
Story,  and  improve  their  People  5  of  which  an 
Example  or  two  may  not  be  reckon’d  digreflive. 

T  o  begin  therefore  with  an  Examen  of  one 
of  their  moft  noted  Pieces,  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Stage,  which  is  the  Sacrifice  of  J--c. 
The  Subject,  I  own,  feems  barren,  and  promifes 
very  little  5  but  the  greater  the  Art  of  the  Poet, 

F  3  "  to 
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to  raife  fomething  noble  and  new,  from  fo  poor 
a  Foundation. 

Ab  — m  goes  to  facrifice  I- - c,  by  jhootinghim . 

thro ’  the  Head  with  a  Biunderbufs ,  an  Angel  pop* 

ping  from  behind  a  Fuz-Bufh,  p - s  in  the  Pan , 

On  this  the  Gun  miffes  Fire  3  fo  I — c  ef capes,  a?id 
the  Angel  with  a  tolerable  rough  Complime?7t  in  the 
jLow-dutch  Dialeff,  clofes  the  Scene . 

Here  the  Contrivance  is  very  new,  thro' 
the  whole  Play,  and  the  Conduct  very  artful: 
*The  Cataftrophe'  is,  (as  the  French  term  it)  to 
the  laft  Degree  fuprenant  and  meweilleux ,  and  gives 
the  Audience  all  that  can  be  imagin’d  of  an  a- 
greeable  Aftonifhment,  which  is  the  chief  End 
of  Poetry.  This  Management  fhews  what  bright 
Sparks  may  be  ftruck  out  of  the  rough  Flint- 
Hone  of  fuch  a  Subjeft,  by  an  inventive  Genius 3 
and  befides,  re&ifies,  a  vulgar  Error  crept  in  a- 
xnongft  us.  That  Gun-powder  is  but  a  very  mo¬ 
dern  Invention,  a  lucky  Accident  of  t’other  Day- 
when  by  this  we  are  allur’d,  that  it  might  have 
been  us’d  by  the  Patriarchs  before  the  Flood. 

I  t  would  be  trifling  and  endlefs  to  enter  in¬ 
to  any  more  Particulars,  in  fo  copious  a  Man¬ 
ner  of  Criticifm  3  let  it  fuffice  to  give  my  Rea¬ 
ders  an  Idea  of  their  prodigious  Talents  in  the 
Choice  and  Improvement  of  Subje&s  for  the 
Stage.  In  fhort,  I  have  feen  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor,  and  Samuel's  Ghoft,  by  the  Help  of  well- 
difpos’d  Squibs,  f— — - -t  Fire  at  one  another,  for  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour,  by  Way  of  Salute  5  which 
imprinted  the  jufteft  Notions  of  Terror  on  the 
Minds  of  an  Audience  :  Nor  could  Pity  be  lefs 
predominant,  when  they  confider’d  the  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  this  World's  Grandeur,  in  feeing  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  fow’d  up  in  a  Wolf’s  Skin,  reduc’d 
from  royal  Dainties  to  a  Handful  of  Grafs. 

Ho  v/ 
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H  o  w  have  I  Teen  the  Dutch  amaz’d  at  the 
magnificent  Decorations  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon* 
introduc’d  by  way  of  Oper  a,.  with  vaft  Succefs  ! 
Nor  were  they  lefs  pleas’d  with  the  Juftice  of 
Providence,  in  the-  feveral  wonderful  Elcapes  of 
Tobit  and  his  Dog,  thrown,  in  as.  a.  merry  Inter¬ 
lude. 

Being  confin’d  within  narrow  Bounds,  I  need 
not  touch  upon  many  more  Inftances,  to  fhew 
what  Advantage  attends  thofe  Play  s,  which  are 
taken  from  Sacred  Hijtcry ,  rather  than  Prophane„ 

I  choofe  to  ftrengthen  my  Arguments  on  this. Head 
from  Abroad,  knowing  it  would  have  the  greater 
Influence  at  Home,  efpeciaily  coming  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  Tafte,  whofe  Dellcatejfe  is  unexr 
ceptionable. 

I  t  may  be  reckon’d  needlefs  to  point  out  thofe 
Parts  which  would  furnifh  the  propereft  Theatri¬ 
cal  Foundations $  but  where  can  an  undaunted 
Bravery  of  Soul,  or  the  prodigious  Effe&s  of  Faith, 
be  better  exemplify’d,  than  in  Shedrach,  Mejhach, 
and  Abednego's  being  thrown  into,  and  yet  pre- 
ferv’d  from  the  Fiery  Furnace  }•<— —  as.  Daniel  was 
from  the  Lion's  Den . 

Where  do  the  Triumphs  of  Virtue,  or  the 
juft  Rewards  of  Luft,  appear  more  confpicuous, 
than  in  Sufanna  and  the  two  Elders  } — - —  Where 
can  true  Fortitude,  or  invincible  Piety,  fhine  bright¬ 
er,  than  in  Heroick  Judith's  Conqueft  over  Holo- 
fernes  ?—  or  Captivating  Modefty,.  than  in  Efl- 
her's  over  Ahafuerus  ?  — — —  But  to  defcend  thus 
to  fome  Circumftances,  is  to  imagine  there  can 
be  an  End  of  Examples,  where  the  Store  is  in- 
exhauftible. 

I  cannot  pafs  over  in  Silence,  the  Force  that 
the  Face  of  Religion  has  in  Stage-Entertainments , 
urg’d  from  the  moft  remarkable  Inftanc.e  the 

H  v  World 
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World  can  produce,  than  which  we  cannot  brine* 
a  more  powerful  Argument  to  clench  the  Nail 
of  an  AfTertion;  which  is  the  furprizing  Run  of 
Succefs  that  attended  the  Farcical,  Mufical  Dance  of 
Doctor  Faujius,  at  both  Houfes  ;  which  muff:  be 
owing  to  that  Religious,  Moral,  Poetick  Juftice, 
fo  finely  interwoven  thro’  the  whole  Piece  •  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  the  wicked  Conjurer’s  difmal  End,  by 
infernal  Fiends  at  one  Houfe,  and  a  terrible  Dra¬ 
gon  at  the  other.  Thefe  lively  Ideas  of  Hell  de¬ 
fer  vedly  drew  the  Town  after  them.  The  Cri- 
ticks  may  aflign  what  Caufe  they  pleafe,  for  what 
they  term  an  Infatuation;  but  I  infift  upon  it, 
I  have  only  touch’d  the  true  one.  I  am  forry 
the  Beggars  Opera  has  not  either  Religion,  or  Ju¬ 
ftice,  to  countenance  its  Run,  and  fcreen  it  from 
the  Criticks. 

The  fecond  Mifmanagement  I  charge  upon 
our  Poets ,  is  their  Ignorance  in,  or  Negleft  of 
the  true  Defign  and  Nature  of  a  Stage-Play ;  by 
prefenting  us  with  merry  Tragedies ,  or  fad  Come¬ 
dies,  This  Difeafe  is  in  a  Manner  Epidemick  a  - 
mongft  that  Tribe;  yet  by  the  ftrifteft:  Enquiry 
into  the  original  Seeds  of  Poetry,  I  cannot 
fix  upon  a  natural  Reafon,  whence  fo  general 
a  Malignity  can  fpring ;  of  confequence,  I  muft 
be  pretty  much  at  a  Lofs  in  propofing  a  Re¬ 
medy. 

1  believe  it  often  happens,  that  an  old,  or  a 
young  Poet ,  takes  Pen,  Ink  and  Paper,—  fits 
down  to  his  Scrutore — ■*»-  or  perhaps  a  Table 

■  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  write  a  Play - he 

turns  over  God  knows  how  many  Volumes  fora 
Story— —  or  he  makes  one,  and  then----  he 
Writes  a  Play:  The  Difpute  is,  Muft  it  be  a  Tra¬ 
gedy  or  Comedy  ?  The  Arguments  of  both  Sides 
are  weighty—  It  cannot  be  decided,  the  Rea- 

fons 
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fons  are  fo  equal—  At  laft  he  wifely  counts  his 

Buttons"—-—  or  trufts  to  Crofs  and  Pile  - ..  As 

Fortune  would  have  it.  Tragedy  wins  the  Day  : 
You  fee  in  the  Play-Bill  and  Title-Page,  T  RA¬ 
GE  DY,  in  large  lied  Letters^  like  a  Saint  in  the 
Calendar :  Of  Confequence,  we  muff  be  Spectators 
and  Readers  of  that  Performance,  in  a  Deluge  of 
Tears.  Another  writes  a  Comedy  by  the  fame 
Rules,  and  wonders,  that  an  Excefs  of  Mirth  does 
not  crack  our  Voices,  and  fplit  our  Sides  :*  When, 
alas!  the  World  does  laugh  at  the  Abfurdities  of 
the  firft,  and  is  griev’d  at  the  Stupidity  of  the 
other. 

These  Gentlemen,  fure,  from  their  Infancy, 
have  been  only  accuflom’d  to  Crofs-purpofes  $ 
and  would  give  Pie  a  fure  to  the  World  by  Con¬ 
traries.  They  never  make  the  Pafllons  their  Study, 
and  are  utter  Strangers  to  what  is  true  Humour: 
Their  P  o  e  t  r  y  has  the  fame  Effed  upon  an  Au> 
dience,  that  the  Quack’s  Medicines  had  on  his 
Patients  $  he  vomited  one  by  a  Purge,  and  pur¬ 
ged  another  by  a  Vomit.  So  with  thefe  Poets,  ’tis 
laughing  and  crying  ftill,  let  Tragedy  on  Comedy 
be  the  Caufe. 

An  honeft  old  Woman  (who,  like  Moliere9 s 
Houfe-keeper,  judg’d  from  pure  Nature)  frank¬ 
ly  own’d  to  her  Neighbour,  (who  carry’dherto 
a  Comedy  to  make  her,  merry)  that  they  might 
call  it  a  Comedy ,  if  they  would,  but,  for  her  Part, 
fhe  never  had  been  more  fleepy  or  melancholy 
at  a  Sermon. 

There,  is  another  Fault  to  be  fpoke  to  under 
this  Head,  as  prepofterous  as  the  former ;  which 
is,  the  blending  of  Sorrow  and  Mirth  fo  cun¬ 
ningly  together,  that  a  Man  does  not  know 
whether  to  cry  or  laugh,  without  he  could  play 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus  at  the  fame  time,  Thefe 

Cubs 
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Cubs  of  PoetrYj  that  have  never  been  lick'd 
into  any  true  Form,  can  neither  be  call’d  Trage¬ 
dies,  Comedies,  nor  Tragi-Comedies  3  they  are  no 
real  Manufa£Ptire,  but  a  Sort  of  Linfv -Woolfy 
Entertainment  3  where  a  Man  of  Senfe  is  at  a 
Lofs  how  to  fettle  his  Looks,  unlefs  he  could 
new  coin  his  Face,  and  let  one  Side  wear  the 
Stamp  of  Grief,  and  t’other  that  of  Joy  :  Nay, 
fo  fudden  are  the  Changes  from  one  to  the  other, 
that  his  right  Eye  muff  look  grave,  and  the  left 
fmile  at  the  fame  time,  left  he  fhould  be  fur- 
priz’d  into  a  wrong  Behaviour  before  the  Scene 
is  half  out.  .  c  .  ■ 

I  muft  own,  moft  of  our  greateft  Poets  have 
been  particularly  to  blame  in  this  Point  5  and  have 
given  us  Plays  that  are  the  very  Oglios  of  Poetry, 
110  Difh  of  a  Piece  with  it  felf.  In  the  moft  grave 
Affairs  of  State,  you’ll  have  a  Dialogue  betwixt 
a  Privy  -  councellor  and  a  Jack-pudding  5  in  the 
Recital  of  the  moft  paffionate  Diftreffes  of  Lo¬ 
vers,  a  pert  Chamber-Maid  will  tell  her  Miftrefs 
a  fmutty  Story  3  in  the  fame  Scene  you’ll  have  a 
Husband  killing  his  beloved  Wife,  and  a  ram¬ 
pant  Widow  caterwauling  for  a  Husband  3  or  the 
Fates  of  Empires  and  Republicks  tofs’d  up  with 
the  Humours  of  Purgatory  and  Bedlam .  Thus  in 
Matters  of  the  greateft  Moment  to  Mankind,  in 
Virtue,  Policy,  or  Love,  the  whole  will  be  fo 
larded  with  the  loweft,  moft  naufeous  Farce,  that 
a  fenfible  Spectator  is  readier  to  puke,  than  pity 
the  unfortunate  Hero,  or  buffering  Pair. 

This  Fault  (though  in  it  felf  fo  notorious  and 
defencelefs)  has  fo  far  engrofs’d  the  Englijh  Stage , 
that,  defpairing  of  any  Redrefs,  I  cannot  men¬ 
tion  it  with  common  Patience. 

The  third  Charge  I  bring  againft  our  Poets , 
iss  their  not  having  a  right  Idea  of,  or  at  lead 

totally 
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totally  negle&ing  the  true  Sublime  in  their  Wri¬ 
tings  5  nor  will  they  be  at  the  Trouble  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  Thoughts  towards  what  is  new  and  fur- 
prizing,  For  thefe  three  thoufand  Years,  they 
•have  been  hobling  on  after  one  anothers  Tails, 
-in  the  fame  dull  Pace,  and  beaten  Track;  and. 
the  fame  infipid  Tale  over  and  over  again,  and 
a  hundred  times  repeated,  has  furnifh’d  the  Stage, 
in  all  Ages  and  Languages,  with  what  they  call 
New  Entertainments . 

The  firft  Poets  the  World  could  boafl,  were 
Men  of  Genius,  Spirit,  and  Invention  :  They  left 
behind  them  a  few  very  fine  Go-carts,  and  a  par¬ 
cel  of  very  ftrong  Leading  -  firings,  for  the  life 
of  Infant-Poets ;  and  Arm’d  Chairs,  or  Crutches, 
•for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  The  puny  Moderns  (who 
prefume  upon  being  call’d  their  Succeffors)  think 
they  are  Heroes,  if  they  can  creep  about  with 
thofe  neceffary  Machines  ;  and  that  they  do  but 
fcurvily  :  They  are  afraid  to  venture  a  Step  out 
of  them,  left  they  meet  with  a  bloody  Note,  or 
crack’d  Skull  ;  and  are  fo  pleas’d  with  being  paul- 
try  Imitators,  that  they  dare  not  attempt  the 
Honour  of  being  bold  Originals. 

But  then  the  Ancient  Poets  had  the  wide  World 
of  Invention  free  before  them3  to  range  in  ;  and  every 
thing  they  faid ,  muft  be  new.  This  is  readily  grant¬ 
ed,  but  not  allow’d  as  an  Excufe  for  our  prefent 
Bards.  If  much  has  been  faid,  how  much  more 
is  left  untouch’d  !  If  Lazinefs,  or  Stupidity,  did  not 
hinder  their  Search,  Fancy  is  unconfin’d ;  and,  as 
a  Poet  is  not  ty’d  down  to  Truth,  there  can  be 
no  End  of  agreeable  Fi&ion, 

Those  old  Fellows  made  a  terrible  Noife 
and  Splutter  about  a  Town  call’d  Troy ,  its  King 
Priam3  his  Son  Paris ,  and  a  Grecian  Curtezan, 
call’d  Helen:  They  talk’d  fo  long  of  it,  and  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  elfe,  that  they  deafened  the  Ears  of  the 
whole  World  with  their  Chattering.  We,  forlooth 
muft  take  up  the  Cudgels,  and  receive  the  Fray 
betwixt  Trojans  and  Grecians ,  to  the  End  of  Time. 

But,  to  render  this  Affair  a  little  more  fami¬ 
liar  to  my  Readers,  and  explain  the  Merits  of 
the  Caufe,  before  I  appeal  to  their  Judgments, 

Let  us  fuppcfe ,  that  the  Mafler  of  the  Red-Lion- 
Inn  in  the  City  of  Brentford,  has  an  unlucky  Boy 
to  his  Son ,  whom  we'll  call  Paris  :  This  fame  Youth 
often  plays  the  Truant  5  and  one  Day ,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  vifiting  an  Aunt ,  who  fold  Afparagus  at 
Batterfea ,  he  croffes  the  Water  ,  and  having  flole 
fome  Money  out  of  the  Bar-box ,  whips  to  the  Star 
and  Garter  at  Mortlack,  in  order  to  fpend  it :  He 
there  gets  acquainted  with  Nelly,  the  Landlord's  . 
Wife-',  fie  bargains  with  him  to  elope  from  her  Huf- 
band ,  and  he  carries  her  home  to  Brentford,  tel¬ 
ling  his  Bather ,  he  had  married  a  fine  Woman ,  and 
a  great  Fortune  :  The  Bather  believes,  and  protects 
them  5  Menelaus^  the  Star  and  Garter,  miffes  his 
Wife  $  Fame  informs  him  where  Jbe  is  5  he  demands 
her  in  Form,  and  is  deny'd.  Things  carry' d  thus 
far,  he  raifes  a  Pofife  oj  his  Friends,  Neighbours  and 
Conftables ;  furrounds  the  Red-Lion,  makes  many 
brave  Attacks  5  and  at  laft ,  in  the  Space  of  ten 
Days  after ,  being  often  repuls'd,  he  demolifhes  the 
Red-Lion ,  breaks  old  Priam’;  Head,  makes  Paris 
beg  Pardon  on  his  Knees ,  and  brings  back  Nelly 's 
crack'd  Pipkin  to  Mortlack  in  Triumph :  The  Man 
has  his  Mare  again,  and  all  is  well . 

I  n  fine,  from  a  Story  not  one  bit  better  or 
truer  than  this,  have  all  our  Epick  and  Drama- 
tick  Poems  been  borrow’d  for  thefe  three  thoufand 
F  ears  $  and  from  this  Body  of  a  Tree  have  fprout- 
ed  I  know  not  how  many  Branches  to  amufe  us. 
One  General  was  ten  Years  a  wandering  Home, 

another 
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another  was  kill'd  by  his  Wife,  as  foon  as  he 
came  Home  5  a  third  was  forc’d  into  a  ftrange 
Country  by  contrary  Winds,  and  built  a  City 
there  ;  a  fourth  had  a  terrible  Difpute  with  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Eolus,  fo  was  drown’d  by  the  Way; 
and  a  fifth  got  fafe  to  Italy  (  as  they  fay  )  and 
laid  a  Foundation  for  another  Romance . 

But,  in  order  to  give  our  ^oung  Poets  a  juft- 
er  Idea  of  what  I  mean ;  to  enliven  their  Under- 
Handings,  and  refcue  them  from  the  pitiful  Sla¬ 
very  of  always  treading  in  the  direct  Foot-fteps 
of  the  Ancients,  I  fhall  give  but  one  Inftance 
of  the  Ingenuity,  Fire  and  Strength  of  Expref- 
fion,  of  a  poor  French  Stroler. 

The  Prince  of  a  Tribe  of  Dramacick  Wan¬ 
derers,  once  fix’d  the  Seat  of  his  Empire  in  the 
largeft  Barn  of  one  of  the  Hans-Towns :  His  vaft 
Equipage  of  tatter’d  Scenes,  various  Inftruments, 
tarnifh’d  Tinfel,  and  empty  Band-boxes,  delight¬ 
ed  the  Populace,  and  gave  Wonder  to  the  Ma- 
giftrates.  After  a  Week’s  neceflary  Preparation,  he 
promis’d  the  City  a  moft  entertaining  and  magni¬ 
ficent  Play,  upon  the  Story  of  St.  Peter's  follow¬ 
ing  our  Saviour  into  Galilee.  The  Play-Bills 
gave  the  Town  Hopes  of  fine  Machinery, 
gay  Scenes,  and  exquifite  Musick,  fur  pri¬ 
zing  Dancing,  and  all  thofe  additional  Orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Stage,  which  are  requir’d  to  coax 
a  High-Dutch  Audience  into  fwallowing  Wit. 

The  long  -  expected  Night  comes,  the  Houfe 
quickly  fills ;  Crowds  that  could  not  enter,  were 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  oblig’d  to  carry  back  their 
Money.  Prodigious  was  the  Expectation  of  the 
happy  Mortals  within  ;  as  great  the  Vexation  of  the 
Wretches  excluded.  At  laft,  the  wifh’d  for  Mi¬ 
nute  comes,  the  Curtain  flies  up,  ancThe  who  per- 
fonated  our  Saviour,  appears  with  good  St. 

Q  Peter 
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Peter  at  his  Heels  5  whom,,  with  an  Air  of  Maje- 
fty>  he  commands  to  follow  him  into  Galilee ; 
then  quits  the  Stage—  and  St.  Peter  follows.  From 
behind  the  Scenes.,  they  immediately  convey  their 
Perfons,  with  the  Treafure  of  their  Wit.  So  grand 
an  Opening  of  a  Play  promifing  wonderful  things 
to  come,  the  Audience,  with  unfpeakable  Impa¬ 
tience,  waited  their  Return  to  proceed  with  the 
Bufinefs  of  the  Stage - but  all  in  vain - Mo¬ 

ment  fucceeds  to  Moment;  no  Tidings,  no  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  Saviour,  or  St.  Peter ,  to  finifh 
the  Play.  The  Audience,  enquiring  into  the  Rea- 
fons  of  their  Delay,  were  inform’d,  that  indeed 
they  had  taken  Pott  -  Horfes,  and  were  by  that 
Time  got  out  of  the  Territories  of  the  faidTown, 
in  their  Way  to  Galilee. 

Now  thole  Novices  in  polite  Literature,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  true  Art  of  Dramatick  Pee- 
try ,  will  imagine,  that  this  Audience  was  bit,  as 
we  emphatically  exprefs  it ;  but  I  boldly  main¬ 
tain,  that  no  Audience  ever  enjoy’d  a  Stage-En¬ 
tertainment  in  a  higher  Degree  of  Perfection. 
To  give  a  fine  Surprize,  and  raife  our  Pafiions, 
then  gently  let  them  fink,  is  the  greateft  Height 
the  Drama  can  arrive  to ;  which  certainly  was 
their  Cafe  exactly :  And  if  what  was  new,  or  out 
of  the  Way  could  pleafe,  they,  fure,  had  Reafon 
to  be  charm’d!  And,  in  Vindication  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Matter  of  his  Art,  as  Poet  and  Player,  I 
prefume  to  fay.  That  the  few  Words  he  repeat¬ 
ed,  had  more  of  the  true  Sublime  in  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Longinus ,  than  any  one JP  l  a  r  now  in 
being.  That  Simplicity  of  Exprejjion ,  without  a  Po¬ 
verty  of  Stile  !  That  Grandeur  of  Elocution  !  - 

yet  void  of  Bomb  aft.  How  delicate  the  Sentiments ! 
u—  yet  free  from  the  leaft  Affectation.  I  his  happy 
Conjunction  of  fo  many  Beauties,  has  fix’d  upon 
V  .  it 
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it  the  Mark  of  the  true  Sublime,  according  to  the 
great  Critick  juft  mention’d  5  and,  as  fuch,  I  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  our  young  Poets ,  hoping  that, 
for  the  future,  they’ll  take  Care  to  introduce,  in 
all  their  W ritings,  that  noble  Simplicity,  which  is 
the  Quinteffence  of  Nature  and  Art,  in  Poetry 
or  Prose. 

Fourthly,  I  accufe  our  'Dramatifts  of  a  grand 
Miftake,  which  they  are  frequently  guilty  of,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Tragedy.  This  is  too  far  trufting  the 
moft  ellential  Parts  of  their  Plays,  upon  which 
the  Main  of  the  Plot  turns,  rather  to  tirefome 
Narration,  than  the  Force  of  Adion  *  in  direct 
Opposition  to  a  pofitive  Maxim  of  Horace ,  that 
confummate  Critick ,  and  exquifite  Poet  $  who 

foys - *  Some  Things  are  aided,  others  only  told  5 

but  what  we  hear,  moves  lefs  than  what  we  fee: 
Spectators  only  have  their  Eyes  to  trufi  3  but  Audi¬ 
tors  muft -  trufi  their  Ears  and  you . 

E  y  this  Condud  they  deprive  the  Stage  of  one 
of  its  greateft  Beauties  5  and,  indeed,  what  we 
look  upon  as  the  moft  material  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  Epick  and  Dramatick  Poetry . 

Our  Adors  too  muft  prove  better  Orators 
than  we  can  boaft  at  prefent,  if  they  pretend  to 
move  an  Audience  as  much,  by  telling  them, 
fuch  and  fuch  an  Affair  happen’d--  io  and  fo 

— —  at  tnat  and  t’other  Time -  As  the  Adion 

it  felf  will  affect  their  Understandings,  when  faith- 
fuily  reprefented  before  their  Eyes,  they’ll  ex- 
ped  we  Should  fuppofe  it  all  to  be  brought  a- 
bout  in  the  Green-Room  5  but  it  might  as  well  be 
tranfaded  at  Grand  Cairo,  or  Greenland,. 

1  f  a  Poet  would  have  me  to  mourn  his  T)if- 
trefs'd  Widow,  let  her  appear  upon  the  Stage,  fuip- 
able  to  her  Charader,  like  the  Pidure  of  Charity, 
with  an  Infant  at  each  Bread,  one  on  her  Back, 

G  2,  and 
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and  a  Couple  led  :  Then  what  Heart  of  Ada- 
tnant  could  refrain  from  Tears,,  to  fee  them  weep  ? 

I  f  from  the  Rage  of  a  Jealous  Husband ,  I  am 
to  guefs  at  what  he  inwardly  feels,  let  me  firft 
view  him,  brandifhing  his  Wife’s  Heart  on  the 
Point  of  his  Sword,  red  with  the  Blood  of  every 
Man  that  but  fpoke  to  her. 

If  the  jufteft  Idea  of  an  abfolute  Tyrant  is  to 
be  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  the  Spectators, 
fliew  us  the  Monfter  furrounded  with  Guards, 
Arms,  Legs,  Racks,  Gibbets,  and  Axes  5  then  we 
are  fure,  whenever  he  fpeaks,  each  Word  pro¬ 
nounces  Death  and  Terror. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  as  to  the  Articles  of  Stab¬ 
bing,  Poy foning,  and  Tortures,  our  Poets  have 
play’d  their  Parts,  and  laid  about  them  very  hand- 
fomely  $  and  feveral  Tragedies  have  ow’d  their 
Succefs  to  a  Ruffian  in  an  old  Red  Coat,  a  Car¬ 
buncle  Face,  and  Black  Perriwigs  who  is  fure 
always  to  come  off  with  Applaufe,  efpecially  in 
the  Slaughter-Scene. 

But  I  am  principally  concern’d,  that  fome 
fmall  Love-Affairs,  are  not  tranfaded  in  fo  clear 
a  Manner  of  Negotiation,  and  to  the  entire  Satis¬ 
faction  of  an  Audience,  as  I  could  wiffi  :  Indeed, 
in  fome  Plays,  the  Affair  of  a  Rape  has  been 
puflTd  a  tolerable  Length  5  nor  has  any  thing  but 
the  critical  Minute  been  hid  from  our  longing 
Eyes  5  yet  had  they  gone  a  little  farther,  then  we 
miffit  have  feen  a  juft  Refentment  of  the  Vil¬ 
lainy  in  every  Spectator’s  Eyes,  each  Hand  pre¬ 
par’d  to  affaffinate  the  Ravi  (her. 

I  am  fenfible  that  this  Defed  in  our  Plays,  is 
partly  owning  to  the  innate  Modefty  of  our  Poets , 
and  partly  to  the  exceffively  nice  Stomachs  and 
well-bred  Rules  of  our  own,  and  the  Trench  Cri- 

jicksj  for  one  of  the  raoft  noted  of  them  ob- 

ferves, 
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ferves,  that  an  excellent  Tragedy  of  Corneille's  was 
damn’d  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  only  for  a 
Rape’s  being  mention’d  in  it.  The  fhocking  Idea 
fo  difgufled  thofe  fqueamifh  Knight-Errants,  thofe 
very  civil  Heroes,,  that  their  fine-fpun  Notions 
of  Love  and  Honour,  could  not  digefl  the  naughty 
Word.  °  1 

B  u  t  why  fhould  we  plan  out  a  Method  of 
Behaviour  to  our  felves  in  this  Point,  from  their 
puny  Appetites  and  weak  Defires  >  We  Englijb 
fcorn  fuch  trifling  Kick-fhaws ;  what  is  fubflan- 
tial,  alone  charms  us  3  and,  when  we  feed,  it  muft 
be  Knuckle-deep  in  a  Sirloin.  Let  not  then  the 
Forms  of  their  Romantick  Love  and  Honour,  re¬ 
gulate  ourTafle.  We  are  convinc’d,  that  the  more 
naturally  things  are  reprefented  on  the  Stage, 
tiae  more  fhocking,  or  agreeable  they  prove,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Heinoufnefs,  or  Innocence  of  the 
Fad.  How  can  we  fhew  a  juft  Abhorrence  of 
that  Crime  we  fleep  over,  when  *tis  told  \  Let 
the  Reprefentation  be  faithful,  and  every  Paflion 
is  rous’d  ;  the  Sight  blows  up  the  Coals  of  In¬ 
dignation,  and  Rivets  a  Deteftation  in  our  SoulsJ 
Thus  the  wife  Spartans  made  their  Slaves  get 
drunk,  that  their  Children  might  imbibe  the  trueft 
Idea  of,  and  fix’d  Averfion  for  that  beaftly  Vice. 

But  I  only  prefume  to  fpeak  my  humble 
Opinion,  in  an  Affair  of  fo  great  Confequence  ; 
I  fubmit  my  Thoughts  on  this  Head,  and  all  o- 
thers,  to  a  general  Council  of  the  Learned  3  not 
to  any  Pope-Critick  who  pretends  to  be  infallible. 

Having  declar’d  my  principal  Objedions  to 
the  Condud  of  the  Mailers  of  our  Poetry, 
and,  I  think,  in  every  Particular  made  good  my 
Charge  3  I  fhall  next  attack,  in  Form,  their  Jour¬ 
neymen,  in  their  Quarters  3  viz,  the  Managers 
and  Adors  of  our  Play-Houses ,  or,  vice  versa,  the 

G  5  Adors 
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Adtors  and  Managers,  they  being  allow’d,  by  fome 
unaccountable  Blunder  in  the  Politicks  of  that  vaft 
Empire ,  to  be  both  5  and  permitted  to  fit  as 
Judges,  when  they  are  at  moil,  but  a  Party  con¬ 
cern’d. 

S  o  many  petty  Kings  in  one  Kingdom  occa- 
flon  a  great  Confufion  and  Diftra&ions  in  the 
State  :  Each  Monarch  ftudies  only  to  enrich  him- 
felf,  nor  is' the  publick  Welfare  or  Pleafure  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of,  but  where  their  private  feparate 
Interefts  require  it.  To  this  Arifiocracy  then  are 
owing  feveral  of  the  following  Misfortunes,  which 
have  occafion’d  the  Decay  of  the  Dramatick 
Art,  as  will  be  manifeft  to  every  unbiafs’d  Rea¬ 
der,  without  pointing  to  Particulars. 

My  Complaints  againft  the  Managers  of  our 
play-Houfes,  are  near  as  numerous  as  againft  the 
Poets:  For,  to  their  Mismanagement  I  impute  the 
Scandal  the  Stage  and  their  Profeftion  lies  under,  by 
their  miftaken  Choice  of  Poets ,  Plays  and  Players , 
and  their  almoft  total  Negleft  of  thofe  Decorations 
which  are  effentially  neceffhry  to  the  Beauty  and 
Life  of  the  Stage. 

I  f  our  Poets  are  to  blame  in  their  Choice  of 
Subjects  for  the  Theatre ,  the  Managers  are  as 
much  out  in  their  Judgment  of  the  Plays,  when 
brought  to  their  fiery  Trial.  They  don’t  confi- 
jfider  a  Play  as  to  its  Merit  -  the  Reputation  it 
would  bring  to  their  Art,  or  the  Plealure,  orln- 
ftrmftion  it  would  give  the  Town  ;  but  what  Ex- 
pences  muft  we  beat,  to  fit  it  for  the  Stage?  What 
Time  muft  we  lofe,  to  ftudy  the  Parts  ?  and 
what  Money  will  it  bring  in,  to  anfwer  our  Pains 
and  Expences  ? 

We  may  proceed  with  thofe  Stock-Plays  we  are 


or  revive  thofe  which  have  lain  dor¬ 
mant 
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manthalf  an  Age:  They’ll  be  new  to  the  Town, 
and  fave  us  the  Trouble  of  getting  by  Rote,  more 
Parts  than  we  can  remember  5  and  anticipate  the 
Charge  of  Cloaths,  Scenes,  and  the  poet' s  third 
Night. 

Thus  argue  Lazinefs ,  Ignorance  and  Avarice : 
This  is  the  Care  they  take  of  encouraging  Poe¬ 
try,  and  obliging  the  Town.  Their  Behaviour 
is  recent  in  every  Memory,  when  both  Compa¬ 
nies  were  united  under  their  Banner  :  The  Spe¬ 
ctators,  Poets  and  ACtors  of  thofe  Days,  can  but 
in  Death  forget  it.  We  feldom  then  had  an  Ope¬ 
ra  to  entertain  us,  and  our  Mu  sick  was  in  a 
tolerable  bad  Way:  Play  we  had  none,  but 
what,  and wrhen  they  pleas’d  to  give  us  one:  So 
even  our  Men  of  Senfe,  and  Ladies  of  Fafhion, 
were  forc’d  to  run  for  Amufement  to  the  Puppet- 
Show  and  Bear-Garden.  Either  the  underling  Ac¬ 
tors  were  dignify  *d  with  the  principal  Characters  5 
or,  if  the  Heads  condefcended  to  favour  the  Town, 
they  but  trifled,  yawn’d  and  flept  three  Hours 
away.  They  grudg’d  the  fmalleft  Expence  to  in¬ 
vite,  or  amufe  Company  3  they  were  fenfible  they 
had  no  other  Houfe  to  go  to  5  a  new  Scene,  or 
fuit  of  Cloaths,  a  new  Dance,  or  Piece  of  Mu¬ 
si  c  k,  wrere  as  rare  as  a  Comet  3  and  when  they 
blaz’d  forth,  the  Prices  were  rais’d,  and  the  Town 
pay’d  the  Piper.  Thus  they  enrich’d  themfelves, 
ftarv’d  their  Players,  and  fool’d  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry. 

Since  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  two  Theatres , 
our  Ufage  has  been  kinder,  and  their  Behaviour 
modeller  and  ’tis  abfolutely  proper,  that  two 
Houfes  fhould  always  fubflfl;  3  not  that  Wit  thrives 
better  than  before,  they  affeCting  only  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Heel ,  and  not  the  Head :  But 

the 
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the  Dread  of  a  powerful  Rival  may  keep  both 
ill  Awe,,  though  neither  is  to  be  trufted. 

If  a  Poet  appears  at  their  critical  Tribunal, 
he  is  judg’d  in  the  general  Way  of  the  World. 
What  is  his  Name,  his  Char  after  and  fortune  ■ 
Is  he  a  Whig  or  Tory  ?  - -  What  great  Men  counte¬ 

nance  him  ?  *— — Is  he  known,  or  fupported  at  Will’s  * 
— —  Does  he  frequent  Button’s  ?  — - —  What  fays 
the  Lion's  Face  to  him  there  ?  ------  or  the  reft  of 

the  witty  Wooden  Heads  ? - -  What  thinks  Co— ly 

of  the  Affair  ? - -  Will  the  Gentleman  allow  his 

Play  to  be  alter'd,  and  refign  the  Profits  of  his  third 
Night,  for  the  Name  of  a  Poet  ? 

This  they  call  fitting  as  Judges  upon  the  Body 
of  a  Play,  in  order  to  fee  Poetick  Juftice  im¬ 
partially  diflributed,  for  the  Credit,  Pleafure  and 
Improvement  of  the  Nation.  Thus  Gentlemen 
are  to  be  treated,  who  (however  they  fucceed ) 
defign  their  Labours  to  delight  and  inffruct  Man¬ 
kind  by  thofe  Upftarts  in  Manners,  as  well  as 
Fortune,  and  who  are  as  great  Strangers  to  Senfe, 
as  to  Gentility  3  who  have  as  little  Knowledge  in 
judging  of  fuch  an  Affair,  as  they  have  Right  to  ma¬ 
nage  a  Theatre  3  nor  can  any  thing  but  the  groflefl 
and  mofl  general  Infatuation,  account  for  either. 

If  one  of  their  own  Fraternity  is  deliver’d  of 
a  Baftard  3  however  ridiculous,  vile,  or  mifhapen 
the  Changling  is,  it  muft  be  publickly  chriften’d, 
finely  drefs’d,  and  put  to  Nurfe  at  the  publick 
Charge  :  But  had  Men  of  Wit  and  Reputation, 
above  all  Bribery,  and  every  Way  unprejudic’d, 
canvafs’d  the  Plays,  with  a  Power  to  receive 
or  refufe  what  has  gone  thro’  their  Hands,  ma¬ 
ny  valuable  Entertainments  would  be  refcued 
from  Obfcurity,  and  a  vafl  Quantity  of  execrable 
Trafh  be  buried  in  Oblivion.  But  it  isneedlefsto 
dwell  anylonger  on  fo  difagreeable  a  Subject  3  fince, 
s  ia 
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in  order  to  make  their  own  Drofs  pafs  at  Home, 
the  Gold  they  have  refus'd,  is  allow'd  Sterling  in 
another  Kingdom. 

Were  the  Managers  of  our  Theatres  as  fol- 
licitous  about  the  true  Ufe  of  the  Stage  to  the 
World,  and  the  Dignity  of  their  Frofeftion,  as 
they  are  about  filling  their  Pockets,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  W — re,  and  D — nk,  and  G — me, 
as  if  they  had  as  much  Right  to  thofe  Vices,  as 
the  firft  Men  of  Quality  in  the  Kingdom  ;  they 
would  then  give  all  due  Encouragement  to  the 
Poets,  to  flick  clofe  to  facred  Subje&s  j  and  by 
once  making  fuch  a  Dramatic k  Law,  they  might, 
with  a  well-bred  Confidence,  refufe  all  Plays 
built  on  prophane  Foundation. 

Then  our  Stage  would  rife  in  Grandeur  and 
Reputation,  equal  to  the  Plans  they  follow'd  5 
and  perhaps,  might  be  permitted,  by  our  Superi- 
ours,  to  entertain  us  prudently,  and  gravely,  even 
on  Sundays  and  Holidays :  And  inftead  of  our 
Play-Houfes  being  filenc’d  on  Wednefdays  and  Fri¬ 
days  in  Lent,  and  other  Fafis  and  Feftivals ,  they 
might  be  open'd  to  our  Edification,  as  well  as 
Amu  fern  ent. 

All  civiliz’d  Nations  in  Europe  allow  Plays 
and  Operas  on  Sunday  Nights,  but  the  Dutch 
and  we,  or  fome  other  infignificant,  petty  States, 
below  our  Notice  5  yet  our  conicientious  Neigh¬ 
bours  juft  mention’d,  approve  of  private  and 
publick  Gaming  in  Aflemblies,  Coffee-houfes, 
on  thofe  Evenings,  when  Divine  Service  is  over. 
Now  the  numerous  Mifchiefs  arifing  from  that 
Liberty  to  all  civil  Societies,  are  fo  Icandaloufly 
notorious,  that  the  moft  innocent  Game  cannot 
be  brought  upon  the  Parallel  with  the  moft  faul¬ 
ty  Stage-Entertainment  we  ever  knew. 

More- 
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Moreover,  we  ftiould  confider,  that  above- 
two  Parts  in  three  of  any  Audience,  can  find 
out  no  manner  of  Way  fo  agreeably  inftruclive, 
and  virtuoufly  amufing,  as  a  P  l  a  y,  to  kill  Time  ; 
and  Time  will  be  as  uneafy  to  them  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  Evening  as  any  other. 

Besides,  ail  our  Tradefmen,  and  others  of 
an  inferior  Rank,  (who  are  oblig’d  to  labour 
hard  fix  Days  of  the  Week,  and  are  by  their  Call¬ 
ings  depriv’d  of  fuch  Diveriions)  may  have  then 
an  Opportunity  of  improving,  in  a  moral  and  po¬ 
lite  Way,  as  well  as  their  Betters:  For,  let  our 
Divines  preach  up  what  Doctrines  they  pieafe, 
Sundays  and  Holidays  being,  as  the  Presbyterian 
Parfon  call’d  them.  Idle  days  ;  People  of  that 
Rank  will  then  unbend  their  Minds  from  the 
Cares  of  the  World,  and  hunt  out  Amufements 
of  fome  Sort  or  other :  Therefore  let  us  give 
them  thofe  which  may  prove  pleafing,  harm- 
lefs  and  inffrucHve. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  meaneft  Mecha- 
nicks  now,  that  will  condefcend  to  fpend  thofe 
Evenings  only  over  a  Pfalm,  a  Slice  of  cold 
Beef  and  Carrot;  fo  grunt,  lovingly.  Arm,  in  Arm* 
to  Bed:  The  Tall  e,  even  of  the  Dregs  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  is  at  prefent  more  refin’d ;  and  we  that  toil 
for  the  pubiick  Good,  ought  to  give  it  fuitable 
Encouragement :  For,  as  Mr.  Dennis  wifely  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Collier's  Thun¬ 
dering  EJfay  againft  the  Stage -  “  Nor  will  the 

People  of  this  Age  be  fatisfy’d,  to  be  always  en- 
Cftertain*d  with  Prayers  and  Sermons,  but  require 

other  Diverfions.” 

I  t  is  evident,  indeed,  that  if  the  higher  Pow¬ 
ers  fhould  take  this  Propofol  of  mine  into  Con- 
fid  eration,  and  fhelter  it  under  the  Wings  of  Au¬ 
thority,  our  Taverns  and  Bawdy-houies  would 

be 
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be  confiderable  Sufferers  in  the  Manufadures  of 
Wine  and  Flefh,  which  the  yaft  Trade  of  that 
Day  calls  for,  it  being  their  weekly  Market :  But 

Whither  Wh - mg  and  Dr - nefs,  or  feeing 

a  Play,  is  moft  offenfive  to  Religion  or  Mora¬ 
lity,  I  leave  the  pious  and  virtuous  Part  of  Man¬ 
kind  to  judge.  1  think  it  appears  very  plain,  that 
Nature  requires  a  gentle  raffing  of  the  Spirits, 
after  the  Fatigue  of  that  Day  5  and  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  People  are  agreed  to  have  it  one  way  or 
t'other.  ; 

W  e  all  are  fenfible,  that  this  Affair  of  inno¬ 
cent  Recreations,  was  not  only  allow’d,  but  en¬ 
courag’d,  in  the  Days  offa  moil  religious  Kino, 
and  zealous  Metropolitan.  They  knew  that  the 
Genius  of  the  Nation  demanded  this  Relief  on 
fuch  Occafions  :  For  that  reafon,  the  Book  of  Sports 
after  Divine  Service  was  publifh’d  by  Roval  Au¬ 
thority,  to  prevent  their  running  into  greater 
Exceffes.  .  0  &  ' 

R  u  t,  if  the  pure  Simplicity  of  undebauch’d  Na- 
tiu  e  can  have  any  Vf  eight  with  us,  I  need  only 
appeal  to  the  unaffeded  Innocence  and  rural 
Cuftoms  of  the  Weljh,  who  never  fail  fpendino- 
in  this  laudaole  Manner,  their  Sunday  Eventnos. 
The  honed  Parfon,  after  Preaching  to,  and  Cate- 
chifing  his  Parifli,  with  a  Cup  of  Ale  gives  them 
a  Tune  on  the  Fiddle,  while  they  lovingly  dance 
after  their  Pallor.  The  Phyfician  of  the  Soul 
adingin  this,  like  the  Phyfician  of  the  Body, 
cloathing  the  black  Pill  of  Religion  with  the 
golden  Garment  of  Mirth. 

The  next  Error  in  Management  of  the  Mailers 
of  our  Play-houfes  is  vifible,  in  a  wrong  Difpo- 
fition,  or  Choice  of  proper  Adors  for  the  Stage. 

Here  are  a  Company  of  Players  enter’d  as 
the  King’s  Servant s,  who  (as  Hamlet  has  it)  are 

fit 
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fit  either  for  Tragedy,  Comedy ,  Hi  (lory,  Pajloral, 
Pajlorical-Comical  -Hijlorical  -  Pajloral ,  Tragical-Hi - 
(lorical.  This  Sett  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  are 
to  go  thro’  all  Plays,  and  all  Charaders,  in 
as  many  different  Shapes,  as  the  World  and 
Theatre  can  vary  them. 

The  fame  Man  muft  one  Day  keep  juftly  up 
to  the  Grandeur  of  a  Monarch  5  the  next,  per- 
fonate  as  exadly  the  miferable  Beggar  :  Now  a 
Tyrant  defying  the  gods,  and  breathing  Deftru- 
dion  to  Mankind  5  anon  a  whining  Lover,  expir¬ 
ing  for  a  Frown.  In  one  Play  he  muft  put  on 
the  ridiculous  Fop,  in  another  a  flovenly  juftice 
of  Peace,  or  Courtier,  or  Cit,  or  Statefman,  or 
Captain  of  the  Militia  j  juft  as  his  Lot  is  that 
Evening. 

The  Women  too  muft  pafs  thro’  the  fame 
Variety  of  Charaders .  The  romping  Country 
Hoyden  to  Night,  muft  fhine  out  the  fine  Lady 
of  the  Play  to  Morrow:  One  Day  as  ftarch’a 
as  a  formal  City  Matron  5  the  next,  as  flippant  as 
a  Court  Cocquet  in  Tragedy  :  A  proud  ambitious 
Queen  dwindles  in  Comedy ,  to  a  Pert,  Jilting 
Chamber-maid  5  and  fhe  who  yefterday  was  the 
gentleft,  beft  natur’d  Creature  alive,  this  Even¬ 
ing  muft  have  Jealoufy  flaming  in  her  Eyes,  and 
Revenge  brooding  in  her  Heart. 

I  think,  the  Faults  we  find  in  our  beft  and 
oldeft  Adors,  and  the  little  Hopes  we  have  of 
any  tolerable  fpringing  tip,  are  owing  to  this 
odd  Jumble  of  Charaders  in  the  fame  Perfon, 
and  obliging  a  Man  to  change  his  Air,  Voice, 
Face  and  Motions,  as  often  and  eafily  as  he 
might  a  Vizor-Mafque.  In  that  Particular,  the 
Antients  had  the  Advantage  of  us,  that  Difguife 
to  a  Man’s  Countenance,  by  an  Alteration  of 
Speech,  very  much  favouring  the  Deceit. 


But 
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u  t  in  ading  to  Perfedibn,  as  well  a-s  in 
Writing,  a  Genius  is  requir’d  5  and  it  is  impoflible 
for  one  Perfon  truly  to  form  himfelf  to  fo  many 
different  Parts  :  Therefore,  where  Nature  has  fur- 
nifh’d  any  Man  with  that  happy  Talent,  he  fhould 
ftick  to  that  Charader  he’s  moft  adapted  to  5  for 
in  throwing  himfelf  out  of  his  natural  Biafs* 
he’ll  run  wide  of  all  the  reft  he  aims  at.  Where 
an  Ador  is  born  with  a  Notion  of  any  Part  in 
Life,  of  which  wre  may  form  a  proper  Stage- 
Charader,  and  ftudies  by  Art  (which  muft  have 
its  Part  in  the  Affair)  to  model  himfelf  entirely 
to  it  5  there  he’ll  be  perfed,  and  may  reprefent 
fome  others  tolerably-  but  they  muft  appear 
forc’d  and  affeded  :  But  one  Robe  can  fit  eafy 
on  him,  and  that  which  fits  not  eafy,  cannot 
pleafe.  I  believe,  this  general  Rule  will  admit 
of  as  few  Exceptions  as  any  that  we  know. 

Some  wonderful  Adepts  in  Criticifm,  and 
Sticklers  for  the  -prefent  Management  of  our 
Theatres,  will  very  civilly  and  cunningly 
demand.  What's  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe  ?  The  Ma- 
fters  of  a  Play-houfe,  cannot  pretend  to  keep  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Attor  for  every  different  Part.  I  grant  it,’ 
not  for  every  different  Part,  but  for  every  gene¬ 
ral  Charader,  at  leaft,  they  may  •  Nay,  I  infift 
upon  it,  to  do  the  Town  and  the  Stage  Juftice 
on  that  Head,  feveral  ought  to  be  kept  to  repre¬ 
fent  the  fame  general  Charader.  One  Man  may 
be  very  capable  of  reprefenting  a  King,  or  Hero, 
as  defcrib’d  in  fuch  a  Play,  that  may  be  high¬ 
ly  unfit  to  enter  into  thofe  Parts,  as  their  PicJ 
tures  are  drawn  in  another.  An  Ador  may  fhine 
in  the  Parts  of  Don  Sebaftian ,  or  Mark  Anthony , 
and  be  hifs’d  in  thofe  of  Maxtminy  or  Bajazet. 
Thus  widely  too  may  differ  the  Humours  of  old 
Men  in  Comedy ,  and  an  admirable  Forefight  fit 
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.  out  a  fcuryy  Don  Cholerick  Snap  Shorto  de  Tcfty, 
.‘Nature  delights  in  Variety,  and  is  not  content 
to  divide  the  W  orid  into  Heroes,  Cowards,  wife 
Men,  Fools,  Divines,  or  Atheifts,  but  makes 
,  every  Individual  differ  in  fome  Particularity  from 
all  the  reft  of  that  Species,  and  every  Ideot  up¬ 
on  Earth  has  fome  Folly  cleaving  to  him,  a  Se¬ 
cret  to  the  reft  of  the  Herd. 

As  a  negligent  blind-fold  Choice  of  Aftors 
for  the  Stage,  is  the  Source  from  whence  fpring 
thefe  Evils  fo  juftjy  complain’d  of,  I  can  think 
-of  no  Redrefs,  but  cautioning  the  Managers  of 
our  Play-houfes,to  choofe  for  the  future,  prudent¬ 
ly  and  circumfpeftly ;  which  can  only  be  brought 
.^about,  by  a  careful  Vifitation  of  the  moft  publick, 
B  or  generally  frequented  Places  of  this  Metro¬ 
polis^  where  they  may  readily  fpy  out  People 
■born  to  reprefent,  in  a  natural  and  eafy  Way, 
>  every  Character  that  Life  can  fhew,  or  the  Stage 
-  demand :  Thofe  who  may  be  entirely  of  a-piece 
with  the  Parts  they  are  to  appear  in  j  and  whofe 
Stations  in  the  World  may  not  fcorn  moderate 
Propofals. 

As  the  Accidents  in  Life  of  the  confpicuous 
Tart  of  the  World,  furntfh  the  Stage  with  Cha- 
rafters,  by  a  natural  Reprefentation  of,  and  ex- 
poling  their  moft  ridiculous  Follies,  or  dange- 
Pafftons :  So,  in  the  loweft  Scenes  of  Life, 
may,  by  a  curious  View,  difeover  an  Imitati¬ 
on  or  Refemblance  of  the  Behaviour  of  their 
Betters  $.  from  whom  we  may  borrow  Perfons, 
cut  out  by  Nature,  to  appear  juftlyin  all  Branches 
of  the  Theatrical  Buflnefs. 

The  Dutch  (whom  I  am  oblig’d  to  name  fo 
•  often,  with  Regret  to  my  Countrymen,  in  the 
Articles  of  Politenefs  and  Penetration)  allow  a 

*€onfiderable  Penfion  to  fome  Men,  eminent  for 

"  their 
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their  great  Sagacity*  who  are  conffant  Survey¬ 
ors  of  all  pualick  Meetings*  and  Crowds.  They 
carefully  infpeCt  the  very  Refufe  of  low  Life*  in 
order  to  cull  out  proper  Perfons  to  fupply  all  • 
Dramatical  Characters.  This  Project  has  fuc- 
ceeded  to  Admiration  3  for  their  Difcernment  is 
fuch*  that  they  read  immediately  in  every  Coun¬ 
tenance,  or  judge  nicely  from  fome  Particula¬ 
rity  of  Behaviour*  what  every  Man  is  moll  ca¬ 
pable  of*  by  exerting  his  Top-talent. 

They’ll  fix  upon  a  Statefman*  from  a  Tailor’s 
threading  his  Needle*  and  difcover  an  invinci¬ 
ble  Hero*  in  the  Shoulders  of  a  brawny  Dray¬ 
man.  A  Cobler’s  eafy  Whiffle  will  diffinguifh 
the  fine  Gentleman  3  as  the  Management  of  his 
Awl  will  point  out  a  General.  A  furly  Skipper 
never  fails  in  furni (fling  a  charming  Tyrant  3  as 
the  Hen-peck’d  Husband  makes  the  moff  fub- 
miflive  Lover.  If  they  are  indiffrefs  for  an  able 
Lawyer*  the  Fiffi-market  fupplies  them  3  and  they 
borrow  all  their  Beaus  from  the  Baker’s  Flower- 
tub  :  Nay*  I  have  known  them  very  happily 
guefs  at  a  Judge  in  the  Care  of  a  Kennel-fweep- 
er*  and  catch  at  a  Critick*  in  the  Dexterity  of  a 
Hang-man. 

Their  little  Theatrical  World  is  in  the  fame 
Manner  fupply’d  with  female  Characters  3  and  i 
the  Queen*  the  fine  Lady*  the  Prude*  the  Coe-  - 
quet*  the  Jilt*  the  Termagant*  are  occaflonly 
pick’d  out  from  amongft  broken  Tradefmen’s - 
Wives*  gay  Sempflrefles,  demure  Widows*  Boors 
Daughters*  City  Goflips*  and  bawling  Oifter-wo- 
men, 

They  all  return  next  Morning  to  their  feve- 
ral  Trades,  and  unlike  our  ACfors  and  ACtrefTes* 
lav  afide  their  borrow’d  Dignities  with  the  Play - 
bo afe  drefs.  The  Publick  are  entertain’d  at  an 
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cafy  Rate  ;  nor  are  they  forc’d  into  an  idle,  uf<?- 
lefs  Life  5  for  they  work  by  Day  to  maintain 
their  Families,  and  by  Night  to  divert  their  Neigh¬ 
bours.  D 

I  t  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here,  that 
in  feveral  Towns  in  Holland ,  the  Revenues  of’ 
the  The  at  r  e  are  wholly  appropriated  to  the 
Maintenance  of  fome  Hofpitals  5  as  the  Stews  at 
JLome^  keep  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  Pocket- 
money.  This  Oeconomy  tallies  exa&ly  with  my 
.Project,  advanc’d  in  the  preceeding  E  s  s  a  r,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Opera-houfe. 

But,  to.  Inftance  a  few.  Domeftick  Examples. 
Can  any  reafonable  Man  fuppofe,  that  the  late 
Worfhipful  Sir  Ja — s  B — her,  Knight,  was  de¬ 
ign’d  by  Heaven  to  be  only  a  Cypher  in  Life.j 
the  Scorn  of  Wife-men,  the  But  of  Ridicule  to 
Tools,  or  a  Banter  upon  all  the  Dignities  of  the 
Great.  To  what  End  then  ferv’d  his  Air  of  Wif- 
dom  ?  his  Philofophical  Countenance,  and  So¬ 
lemnity  of  Addrefs  ?  — * —  No  ! - he  was  born 

to  be  an  A£tor.  As  Fortune  favour’d  him  with  no 
Station  adequate  to  his  Merit,  he  fhould  have 
jbeen  feiz’d  by  the  Stage,  and  at  lead:  have  ap¬ 
pear’d,  in  Imagination,  to  himfelf,  and  the  World, 
what  he  ought  to  have  been  in  Reality.  In  his 
being  excluded  the  Theatres,  the  Town  was 
depriv’d  of  a  fedate  Privy- Counsellor,  a  folemn 
AmbafTadour,  and  an  awful  Doge  of  Venice. 

N  o  body  can  imagine  that  — ? — P - ne,  Efqj 

Was  fent  into  Life,  only  to  pace  twenty  times  a 
Day  round  the  Mall ;  regardlefs  of  the  Crowds 
of  Beaus  and  Belles,  to  write,  in  tranfitory  Chalk 
thofe  valuable  Scraps  of  Politicks  which  engage 
the  admiring  Eyes  of  all  PalFengers.  How  con- 
fummate  a  Statefman !  How  profound  a  Politi¬ 
cian,  here  is  loft,!  One,  who  may  have  Cunning 

enough 
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enough  to  fet  Fools  together  by  the  Ears,  and 
Prudence  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  Scrutinies  of , 
the  wifeft :  But  his  Merits  being  negletted  by  the 
World  5  yet  what  a  Figure  might  he  make  in  the 
Buiinefs  of  the  Stage,  it’s  Miniature  ? 

Are  we  to  believe  that  C  - —  t  H — -r’s  ter¬ 
rible  Countenance  was  chizzell'd  out  by  Nature, 
only  to  prefide  at  a  Mafyuerade,  frighten  Wh— res 
of  Rank  into  decent  Behaviour,  or  s;race  a  Board 

of  Q- — —a  D - rs  ?  Impoflible!  Thar  juft  Co* 

py  of  'Gorgon,  was  only  made  to  fit  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  of  a  Firft-rate  Tyrant.  How  is  the  Stage 
cheated  of  a  Maximin-,  Perfecution  in  every  Fea¬ 
ture!  -  The  very  Figure  of  Dionyjius !  Nay; 

Phalaris  himfelf!  For  who  can  look  at  him,  with¬ 
out  expetting  the  brazen  Bull  to  follow  ?  But 
thus  contrary  to  the  Deflgns  of  Nature,.  Mortals 
often  are  put  to  a  wrong  Ufe  :  For  want  of  a  ca¬ 
pable  Actor,  no  fuch  Part  is  attempted  f  we  are 
difappointed  in  our  Pleafures,  and  he,  in  the  End 
of  his  Creation. 

Let  us  next  infpett  Taverns,  Coffee-houfes, 
and  Gaming  tables.  How  many  Tragick  Heroes 

are  there  to  be  met  with  !  Fellows  !  _ _ _  who 

are  only  proper  to  exprefs  thofe  Paftions  to  the 
Life,  which  are  never  vented  but  inWords,  and 
evaporate  into  Air  :  Thofe  Drums  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  fent  into  the  World  to  make  a  Noife,  and 
be  beat  upon ■  Y our  Mohuns ,  Harts ,  Bettertons,  and 
Booths,  are  but  Apes  of  them  ;  for  they  are  the 
Men,  who,  like  Maxim'm,  can  brave  all  the  Gods, 
rage  like  Hotfpur,  and  rave  like  Othello .,  On  the 
Stage,  thofe  Bellows  of  Converfation  might  ftretch 
their  Lungs  for  the  publick  Good,  which  are  now 
the  Bane  of  all  Civil  Society,  and  a  Nufance  to 
all  Ears  within  reach  of  their  Throats, 
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Let  us  venture  farther,  and  vifit  the  Churches* 
Drawing-rooms,  and  Front-boxes.  How  many 
fhall  we  find  there  that  out-pitch,  a  Bar’s  length, 
any  Character  a  Poetical  Fancy  ever  form’d  \ 

’Tis  true,  the  Stage,  is  look’d  upon  as  a  mag¬ 
nifying  Glafs,  and  allow’d  to  fhew  Vices,  and 
Follies,  full  blown.  Every  Thing  ou^ht  to  bn 
reprefented  there,  larger  than  the  Life,  the  rea-, 
dier  to  diftafte  the  Beholders  5  and,  that  the  fmal- 
leil  Error  being  made  plain  on  the  Surface,  no 
part  of  wrong  Behaviour  fhould  efcape  their  Eyes 
unregarded : 

Y  E  t,  on  the  Stage  of  Life,  we  every  Day 
meet  with  thofe  that  are  as  ridiculoufly  affe&ed 
as  Lord  Foppington ,  as  flupidly  vicious  as  Lord 
Brute  5  as  fawning  as  Lord  Plaufible  ;  as  impertinent 
as  Novel  j  as  impotently  fond  as  Limberham  •,  as 
treacherous  as  Maskwell  ^  as  fuperftitious  as  Fore- 
fight^  as  fubtil  as  Volpone $  as  humourfome  as 
Morofe as  filly  as  Sir  Martin  \  as  hypocritical  as 
Tartujf,  and  as  jealous  as  Fondle-Wife. 

Were  it  proper  to  find  Fault  with  the  other 
Sex,  any  Man  that  was  refolv’d  to  fpy  Blemifhes 
In  them,  and  examin’d  their  Behaviour  in  the 
Middle  of  an  Opera,  or  a  Sermon,  or  pry’d 
into  their  Conduct  in  an  Aifembly,  or  Clofet  j 
might  find  the  mod  glaring  Female  Chara&ers 
that  ever  Poet  drew,  very  tenderly  touch’d  5  and 
all  the  Olivias ,  L&titias ,  Belindas ,  Lucretias ,  Jfa- 
bellas ,  Marias  Comedy  has  given  us,  _  are  but 
Foils  to  the  more  brillant  Follies  the  Town  eve¬ 
ry  Day  throws  in  our  Way. 

Now,  as  by  all  Political  Conftitutions,  every 
body  ought,  in  their  feveral  Stations,  to  be  in 
fome  refpett  conducive  to  the  publick  Good,  I 
would  have  an  Embargo  laid  upon  the  Perfons 
of  all  thofe  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  who  have  fo 

natural 
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natural  a  Turn  to  thofe  fmall  Foibles,  and  their 
Bodies  feiz’d  for  the  Ufe  of 'the  Stage  5  that  as 
they  boldly  appear  in  open  Defiance  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  intended,  they  may  thine  out  there  to 
fome  purpofe,  and  hinder  others  from  falling  in¬ 
to  the  fame  Errors. 

I  look  upon  this  innate  Prop.enfl.ty  to  what  is 
ridiculous,  as  a  Diftemper,  and  pity  it  as  a  Spe^ 
cies  of  civiliz’d  Madnefs :  Therefore,  let  their, 
Births  and  Fortunes  be  ever  fo  great,  I  would 
allow  them  the  Liberty  of  difplaying  their  Parts, 
in  the  mofl  publick  Manner  3  that  at  once  they 
may  divert  and  improve  their  fellow-SubjeCts, 
and  humour  their  own  Frenzy  :  Perhaps,  we  may 
eafier  conquer  the  Di-feafe,  by  giving  Way  to,, 
than  oppofing  it. 

From  what  I  have  here  urg’d  on  this  Head* 
1  think  the  Neceffity  of  furnifhing  the  Stage  with 
A&ors,  after  this  Manner,  mud  at  hr  if  fight  ap¬ 
pear  plain  to  every  Frequenter  of  a  Play -ho  ufe  3 
nor  can, there  be  any  other  Method  of  advanc¬ 
ing  a  juft  Supply,  in  Propriety,  Number,  and 
Expedition:  But,  as  the  Obftinate  and  Self-con¬ 
ceited,  are  not  eahly  convinc’d  of  the  Truth  3 
if  there  are  any  fuch,  let  them  but  conhder 
W—*k$  as  a  Heroe,  B ■  th  as  a  hne  Gentle¬ 
man,  M  - Is  as  a  Lover,  C - er  an  old  Ge¬ 
neral,  D--y  N — is  a  Tyrant,  O - Id  a  Prude, 

p - er  a  Cocquet,  and  B - ker  anEmprefs, 

which ;  Difpofition  of  Characters  we  commonly 
meet  with  :  Then  let  them  fay,  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  of  Complaint.  *Tis  true,  there  are  but  a 
few  good  Abfors  for  numberlefs  Parts  3  but,  as  I, 
have  propos’d  a  Remedy,  no  body  will  pity  their 
Indifpofition,  if  they  refufe  a  Cure. 

If  I  might  touch  upon  Things,  P - C - or 

E----  this  Affair  may  admit  of  feveral  new 

Hints 
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Hints  for  the  Service  of  the  Publick  3  nor  would 
it  prove  the  word  Rule  in  the  Choice  of  our  -- 

-  -  and  our - and  the - and  them _ 

-----  and  thofe  - - and  that - -  by  theie 

prudent  and  political  Maxims,  the  Nation  juft  re¬ 
commended,  fuccefsfully  regulate  their  S - - 

and  their  S - ;  but  I  am  of  Opinion,  this 

Point  will  be  more  fully  and  pertinently  fpoke 
to  in  the  Essay  upon  Masquerades, 

I  come  now  to  the  third  Article  of  high  Crimes 
and  Mifdemeanors  charg’d  upon  our  Theatrical 
Managers  3  which  is  made  manifeft  in  their  ftrange 
Negligence  of,  and  prodigious  Oeconomy  in  the 
Decorations  of  the  Stage  3  which  are  fo  vifibly 
efTential  both  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  con- 
fift  of  Scenery,  Machinery,  Habits, 
Attendance,  Musick  and  Dancing. 

I  t  is  morally  impoftible  for  any  Poet,  or 
Mafter  of  a  Play-Houfe,  to  be  too  expenfive  in 
the  Beauty  or  Grandeur  of  their  Scenes  and 
M  a  chines  The  more  juft  and  furprizingthey 
appear,  the  fooner  will  the  Spe&ator  be  led  in- 
ibnftbly  into  imagining  every  thing  real,  and,  of 
confequence,  prove  the  eaner  perfwaded  of  the 
Inftru&ion  intended  :  Befides,  they  are  abfolute- 
ly  neceftary  in  all  Parts  of  a  Play,  where  the 
Plot  requires  the  Intervention  of  fome  fuperna- 
tural  Power,  in  order  to  conquer  Difficulties, 
and  folye  Mifteries  :  For,  what  is  a  God,  or  a 
Devil,  or  a  Conjurer,  — —  without  Moving 
Clouds,  Blazing  Chariots,  Flying  Dragons,  and 
Enchanted  Caftles  ?  — —  Airy  Sprites,  Terreft ri¬ 
al  Hob-goblins,  and  Infernal  Demons,  muft,  at 
a  Word,  defcend,  rife,  and  vanifh.  Thefe  things, 
juftly  introduc’d,  ftrike  an  Awe  upon  the  Audi¬ 
ence  3  and,  while  they  are  amaz’d  and  delighted, 
they  are  inftrudled.  This  gives  the  Stage  a 

Character 
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Charafter  with  the  Worlds  and  Poets  and  A  c- 
tors  are  efteem’d  Demi -gods.  Thus,  when 
People  are  prepoflefs’d  in  Favour  of  their  Power, 
they  dare  not  but  embrace  their  Doctrines. 

Abbot  Hedelin  obferves,  That  ths.  Ornaments 
of  the  Stage ,  fo  fenfibly  delight  us,  by  a  Kind  of 
witty  Magick,  as  to  raije  from  the  Dead  Heroes  of 
Pafi  TLges.  They  prefent,  as  it  were  to  our  Eyes,,  a 
new  Heaven  and  Earth ;  while  we  are  fo  agreeably 
deceiv'd,  as  to  imagine  every  thing  prefent :  Even 
People  oj  Underfunding  take  them  for  Enchantments, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  Dexterity  of  the  Artifis, 
and  the  neat  Execution  of  fo  many  Contrivances . 
For  this  End  the  Ancients  befiow'd  the  richeft  Deco¬ 
rations  upon  their  Theatres:  The  Heavens  would 
open  for  their  gods  to  defeend,  and  converfe  with 
Men  5  the  Air  would  be  fill'd  with  Thunder,  Lighr 
tening  and  Storms ;  the  Sea  would  Jhew  Tempefis, 
Ship-wrecks,  and  Sea-fights ;  the  Earth  zvould  Pro¬ 
duce  Gardens,  Forefis,  Defarts,  Palaces  and ,  Tenir 
pies  $  out  of  its  Bofom  would  rife  Furies,  Demons, 
and  all  the  Prodigies  of  their  fabulous  Hell  $  and  the 
Poets  never  fail'd  to  fill  their  Plays  withfuch 
Incidents  as  requir'd  thofe  magnificent  Decorations. 

The  Habits  of  the  Aftors  likewife  have  a 
prodigious  Influence  on  the,  Minds  of  an  Audi¬ 
ence.  We  fee  daily,  in  the  great  World,  a  vafl 
Deference  fhewn  to  the  Figure  of  a  .  Suit  of  Cloaths  $ 
and  how  regularly  Degrees  of  Ikefpeft  rife,  from 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Button  and  Button-hole,  to 
Lace  and  Embroidery.  How  nicely  are  the  Dis¬ 
tances  betwixt  Cloth,  Velvet,  and  Brocade,.  ob~ 
Serv’d?  Much  more  in  the  Theatre  fhould 
this  Diftinftion  prevail,  where  our  Senfes  are  to 
be  touch’d,  pleas’d,  and  taken  by  Surprize  ;  and 
where  every  Spectator,  indeed,  is  to  receive  an 
Impreflion  of  the  Char  after  of  the  Perfonfrom  his 
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Drefs  5  and  the  firft  Ideas  are  generally  moft 
lafting. 

Tragedy  borrows  vaft  Advantages  from 
the  additional  Ornaments  of  Feathers  and  high 
Heels  j  and  it  is  impoffible,  but  that  two  Foot 
and  a  Half  of  Flume  and  Buskin  muff  go  a 
great  Length,  in  giving  an  Audience  a  juft  No¬ 
tion  of  a  Hero.  That  great  Appearance  gives 
an  Air  of  Grandeur  to  every  thing  he  fays,  or 
does.  The  beft  Grecian  P  oe  t  s,  who  brought 
Tragedy  to  its  Ferfe£tion,  firft  gave  Birth 
to  this  Invention  :  They  found  it  of  Service,  and 
all  other  Nations  continued  it.  In  Rome ,  com¬ 
menc’d  once  a  famous  Difpute  betwixt  two  emi¬ 
nent  Tragedians,  which  beft  reprefented  Agamem¬ 
non  5  he  that  ftep’d  loftily,  and  on  tip-toes,  or, 
fee  who  appear’d  penfive,  as  if  concern’d  for  the 
Safety  of  his  People  5  but  the  tall  Man  carry’d 
if,.  Thefe  ufeful  Allies  to  the  Drama,  take  more 
with  the  Generality  of  People,  than  the  brighteft 
Thoughts  *  or  jufteft  Expreftions  5  and,  I  defy 
any  of  our  beft  tragick  Bards,  fo  readily  to 
give  an  Audience  a  true  Idea  of  a  Queen,  by 
the  nobleft  Sentiments,  or  fineft  Language,  t 
as  the  Wardrobe- Keeper  can,  by  half  a  Do¬ 
zen  lac’d  Pages,  and  as  many  Yards  of  embroi¬ 
der’d  Tail  5  and,  indeed,  there  fhould  be  fome- 
thing  particularly  adapted  to  the  Look  and  Drefs 
of  every  Actor,  which  fhould,  at  firft  View, 
fpeak  his  Chara&er,  before  he  opens  his  Mouth  ; 
and,  as  the  Frown  fhews  the  King,  the  Stride,  the 
Hero,  the  thoughtful  Air,  the  Statefman,  and 
the  filly  Smile,  the  Fop  j  fo  do  the  Robe,  the 
Truncheon,  the  Bundle  of  Papers,  and  Clock’d 
Stockings. 

The  Appearance  of  a  Retinue  fuitable  to  every 
diftindl  Chara&er  of  the  Drama ,  ( which  fhould 
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make  a  Figure  on  the  Stage)  is  another  Point  of 
very  great  Confequence,  and  ought  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  regarded.  What  is  a  Tyrant  without  his 
Guards }  or  a  Princefs,  without  her  Maids  of 
Honour  ?  A  General,  without  a  Troop  of  Offi¬ 
cers  *  Or,  a  firft  Minifter,  without  a  Levee  of 
Spies  and  Dependants )  A  Lawyer,  without  a 
Flock  of  Clients )  Or,  a  Beau,  without  a  Ti;ain 
of  Lacquies  \ 

A  juft  Number  of  Attendants  gives  an  Air  of 
Dignity  to,  and  diftinguifhes  the  proper  Superio¬ 
rity  of  each  Character  5  befides,  when  the  Stage 
is  crowded,  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Shew  cafts  a 
Mift,  as  it  were,  over  the  Eyes  of  the  Spetta- 
tors,  and  makes  the  thinned:  Plot  appear  full  of 
Bufinefs.  Keep  the  Stage  fill’d  thus,  you’ll  inftill 
Life  and  Spirit  into  the  dulled  Play5  the  Paffi- 
ons  will  never  flag,  nor  the  A&ion  cool, 

I  have  known  a  Tragedy  fucceed,  by  the'  irre- 
fiftible  Force  of  a  Squadron  of  Turkifb  Turbans 
and  Scimiters  3  and,  another  owe  the  whole  of  its 
Merft  to  the  graceful  Proceffion  of  a  Mufti ,  and 
a  Tribe  of  Priefts.  A  Poet  who  fights  cun¬ 
ning,  will  judicioufly  throw  into  every  A<ft  a  Tri¬ 
umph,  a  Wedding,  a  Funeral,  a  Chriftening,  a 
Feaft,  or  fome  fuch  Spectacle  ,  which  muft  be 
manag’d  by  a  Multitude.  Thus,  by  a  well-dif- 
pos’d  Succeflion  of  Crowds  in  every  Scene,  he 
lies,  as  it  were,  fave  under  Cover  from  all  Cri- 
ticifm. 

A  n  d,  indeed,  I  am  inclinable  to  believe,  that 
this  was  the  chief  Befigit  of  the  Ancients,  in 
eftablifhing  and  encouraging,  at  fo  prodigious  an 
Expence,  their  Chorus:  For  by  this  Means, 
the  Stage  could  never  be  empty  3  which  prov’d 
of  infinite  Service  to  their  Poets,  and  contri¬ 
buted  vaftly  to  the  Satisfa&ion  of  the  People. 

The 
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The  Trench  Critick  juft  mention’d,  "( whofe 
Authority,  in  Stage- Affairs,  is  undoubted )  fays. 
That  the  mcft  magnificent  Part  of  the  Reprefenta - 
tions  of  the  Ancients  confifted ,  in  their  feldom  fujfer- 
ing  an  Attor  to  come  upon  the  Stage  alone $  and 
remarks.  That  if  a  Prince ,  Princefs,  or  any  other 
Perfon  of  eminent  Quality  appear'd,  they  were  fol¬ 
low'd  by  a  large  Retinue ,  Jometimes  Soldiers ,  fome- 
times  Courtiers  ;  but  always  thofe  who  were  proper 
Attendants  to  the  Ground-work  of  that  Scene .  A 
rich  Citizen  would  not  enter  without  many  Servants  $ 
and  even  -a  fublick  Courtezan  fcorn'd  to  make  her 
Appearance ,  but  fur  rounded  with  Maids  $  and,  in 
fbort ,  every  Body  was  well  accompany' d ,  without 
fome  particular  Reafon  requir'd  their  being  alone : 
For,  they  did  not  underftand  that  Hibernicijm ,  fo 
judicioufly  us’d  by  our  modern  Poets,  of  An 
Ador’s  making  a  Soliloquy  in  the  middle  of  a 
Crowd. 

As  to  Musick  and  Dancing,  I  cannot 
objed  a  Deficiency  in  thofe  Articles  to  our  Stage 
Diredors  :  They  cannot  well  be  more  expenfive 
in  thofe  Entertainments,  without  it  were  poftible 
to  bring  about  the  compleat  Re-eftablifhment  of 
the  old  Chorus:  Therefore,  if  I  blam,e  them 
on  that  Head,  it  is,  becaufe  they  are  rather  ex¬ 
travagant  than  fparing,  efpeeially  in  'the  latter-} 
which  deprives  us  -of  Decorations  more  effential 
to  the  Drama.  Eut  of  this  we  fhall  talk  amply 
in  the  next  Essay. 

I  am  at  laft  arriv’d  at  the  finifhing  Stroke  of 
this  E  s  s  a  y,  which  was  to  confider.  To  what 
Caufes  is  owing  the  vitious  Tafte  of  the  Town, 
and  how  far  the  Decay  of  Dramatick  Poetry  is 
owing  to  Spedators,  or  Readers  of  it.  Eut  this 
Affair  Js  of  that  Confequence  to  the  Relifh  and 
Encouragement  of  every  thing  polite  $  its  Faults 
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are  fo  notorious,  and  Amendments  fo  neceffary, 
that  I  fhall  referve  the  further  Confideration  of 
it,  till  1  come  to  the  Essay  upon  Audiences 
in  general  5  where  I  have  fo  many  Orders  of 
People  to  fpeak  to  in  a  different  Way  3  fo  many 
miftaken  Judgments  to  fet  right;  fo  many  Kinds 
of  Criticks  to  call  Names ;  and  fo  much  more 
to  that  Purpofe,  and  all,  that  I  mull  beg  of  my 
Readers  to  fufpend  their  Curio fity,  in  Relation  to 
themfelves,  till  the  Fifth  Essay,  when  I  intend 
to  play  the  Devil  with  them  all. 


ESSAY 
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dancing, 


Religi  ous  and  Dramatical. 

An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Mimes  and 
Pa  ntomimes  of  the  Ancients >  with 
a  Jhort  Parallel  betwixt  them  and  our 
modern  Arleqjjins  and  Scara- 
mouchesj  arid  a  learned  Criticifm  on 
our  prcflent  Grot  esqjje  Dances. 
*To  whch  are  added ,  Some  Reflexions  up¬ 
on  D  ancinGj  of  a  publick  and  private 
Nature j  with  a  Side-flep  towards  Tum¬ 
blers,  Postur e-M asters,  and 
R  OPE-  D  ANGERS. 


S  no  Man  can  deny  the  vaft  Ve¬ 
neration  the  Antients.,  on  all  Oc- 
cafions,  profefs’d  for  Dancing, 
I  need  not  be  too  copious  on  that 
Head,  or  lay  too  weighty  a  Strefs 
of  Arguments,  where  there  is  but 
a  final!  Foundation  for  Difpute. 
To  be  prolix,  in  tracing  it  to  the  remoteft  Ages 
,of  Antiquity,  would  be  amufing  the  World  with 

trifling 
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trifling  Flourishes,  and  cutting  Capers  to  very 
little  Purpofe  j.  my  principal  Aim  being  to  point 
out  its  Beauties*  and  make  manifeft  fome  Steps 
in  it  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  the  Publick, 
not  yet  discover’d. 

But,  in  order  to  profecute  this  laudable  De- 
Sign  regularly,  and  give  compleat  SatisfaHion  to 
all  my  Readers,  learned  and  illiterate,  by  im¬ 
proving  one,  and  Shewing  the  others  my  Head¬ 
ing,  I  mud  beg  Leave  to  throw  in  fome  Small 
H  ints,  neceflfary  to  clear  up  its  Original,  and 
manifeft  the  Purity  of  the  Spring  from  whence 
fo  beautiful  a  Stream  does  flow. 

Both  Sacred  and  profane  Hiftory  talk  much 
in  Favour  of  Dancing.  All  Ages  have  Shewn 
their  Efteem  for  it,  from  the  Beginning  of  Time 
to  tjiis  Day:  And,  to  a  Dance  and  a  Song, 
in  Honour  of  Bacchus we  owe  the  Rife  of  all 
Stage  -  Entertainments  ;  and,  of  confequence,  all 
that  Inftrudion  and  Delight  the  World  has  from 
time  to  time  receiv’d,  either  from  Tr  a  g  e  d  y. 
Comedy,  or  Opera. 

Nay,  fhould  we  view  Dancing  in  a  pri¬ 
vate,  as  well  as  publick  Light,  it  would  appear 
to  us  as  healthful  in  one,  as  agreeable  in  the  o- 
ther.  But  having  confin’d  my  felf  within  the 
Circle  of  the  Town  -  Diverfions,  I  Shall  not,  at 
prefent,  touch  any  farther  upon  that  Subject,  than 
in  obferving.  That  I  look  upon  a  Dancing- 
M  a  s  t  e  r  as  a  very  ufeful  Member  in  a  Common¬ 
wealth:  Nor  can  I  well  avoid  making  a  final! 
Excurfion,  towards  the  End  of  this  Essay,  in 
recommending  fome  new  Movements  abfolutely 
efTe  ntial  to  the  moft  material  Points  of  private, 
as  well  as  publick  Life. 

But,  to  proceed  methodically. — -I  juft  hinted 
before,  that  the  God  Lacchus ,  having  firft  brought 
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the  Art  of  planting  of  Grapes  into  Greece  (  for 
which  I  heartily  thank  him)  Icarixs  (to  whom 
he  imparted  the  Secret)  finding  a  Goat  too  free 
with  his  Grapes,  facrific’d  the  Beaft  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  that  Deity ;  at  the  fame  time  giving  an 
Entertainment  or  Mu  sick  ana  Dancing. 
This  Solemnity  pleas'd,  and  grew  into  an  an¬ 
nual  Cuftom,  every  Year  adding  fomething  new 
to  the  fir  ft  Plan  5  and  the  Poets  intermedling 
with  the  Affair,  firft  added  an  A  c  t  o  r  5  another 
Two  5  the  next  Three $  till  by  degrees,  and  new- 
modelling,  it  was  fo  far  improv'd,  that  at  Lift 
it  ended  in  a  regular  Tragedy;  and  that 
Vv^hich  was  only  defign’d  as  a  Sacrifice,  became 
a  finifh'd  Stage-Play. 

Thus  the  Theatres  rofe  by,  and  borrow'd 
Dancing  from  the  Temples ;  and  what  was 
at  firft  a  forry  Hymn,  by  way  of  Chorus,  in  a 
blind  ridiculous  Religion,  gave  Birth  to  the  nobleft 
Amufement,  and  moft  inftru&ive  Entertainment, 
that  the  politeft  Nations  of  the  World  could  ever 
boaft. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  Dancing 
was  confin’d  to  this  Part  or  their  Worfhip  alone  : 
No,  the  World  grew  fo  fond  of  Religious  Agi¬ 
lity,  that  the  Eeftivals  of  each  particular  Deity 
Ihow’d  away  with  a  different  Dance,  Ceres ,  Ve¬ 
nus,  Priapus,  and  the  whole  Rag-man-roll  of  Gods 
and  Goddeffes,  invented  various  Geftures  and  Mo¬ 
tions  appropriated  to  their  feveral  Rites.  Bac¬ 
chus,  indeed,  had  his  Mifteries,  in  a  more  efpe- 
cial  Manner,  celebrated  by  Dancing;  as  may 
be  gather’d  from  the*wild  Rants  and  frolickfome 
Capers  the  Bacchanal  Prlefis  made  ufe  of,  during 
their  mad  Performances  and  Enthuflaftick  So¬ 
lemnities, 

But, 
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But,  whilff  we  are  poking  into  Antiquity  (were 
it  proper  to  carry  this  Affair  higher,  than  either 
mentioning  it  as  a  Part  of  a  publick  religious 
Ceremony,  or  a  private  elegant  Entertainment} 
we  might  inftance,  from  feveral  of  the  mod;  an- 
tient  Poets,  Places,  where  the  Gods  themfelves 
are  introduc’d  dancing.  In  Pindar,  Apollo  is  cal¬ 
led,  by  Way  of  Excellence,  The  Dancer. 

I  n  Homer,  he  plays  upon  his  Harp,  and  dan¬ 
ces  at  the  lame  time  :  Nay,  Jupiter  himfelf,  in 
the  Fragment  of  an  old  Greek  Poem  (the  Author 
of  winch  is  uncertain  )  is  ufher’d  in  as  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  gods  and  Men,  in  a  Minuet-Step. 

W  e  learn,  from  the  Right  Reverend  Eifliop 
Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  That  from  the  mojl 
ant  tent  Times,  Musick  and  Dancing  were  the 
principal  Diverjions  at  all  Entertainments,  and  that, 
in  every  Step  of  private  Life,  Dancing  was  par¬ 
ticularly  efteem'd  an  Accompliflsment  becoming  all 
Perfons  of  Honour  and  Wifdom.  Epaminondas  (who 
always  was  look’d  upon  as  the  Chief  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Fleroes)  is  celebrated  for  being  a  fine  Dan¬ 
cer,  and  playing  very  genteely  on  the  Flute. 

*T  1  s  true,  the  fame  profound  Author  gives  us 
to  under  Rand,  That  the  Romans  look'd  upon  thefe 
Amufements  as  trivial,  and  not  worthy  to  be  men¬ 
tion' d  5  though  in  Greece,  they  zvere  thought  very 
commendable.  In  anfwer  to  this  ill-grounded  A.{- 
fertion,  I  mud:  obferve.  That  his  Authorities  are 
only  cited  from  a  very  few  old,  morofe  Ora¬ 
tors  and  Hiftorians,  who,  of  confequence,  muff 
blame  what  they  are  unfit  for,  or  did  not  com¬ 
prehend.  To  their  narrow- foul’d  Opinions,  we 
objeff  the  Practice  of  all  the  politeft  Romans, 
who  beheld  Dancing  with  a  fuitable  Regard 
and  favourable  Eye,  both  in  their  Religious  Wor¬ 
ship*  and  Civil  Amufements,  The  moil  effeem- 

I  3  ed 
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ed  Tribe  of  their  Priefts  were  call’d  Salti,  from 
Saliendo,  Dancing  :  Nay,  they  were  founded  by 
JAuma  himfelf,  the  Roman  Licurgus  3  and  to  their 
Care  was  entrufted  the  famous  Target  which 
drop’d  from  Heaven  3  upon  the  fafe  keeping  of 
which,  the  Pate  of  their  Empire  depended.  At 
their  yearly  Proceffion  (which  was  one  of  the 
1110ft  fplendid  Sights  of  Old  Rome)  they  travers’d 
all  the  Streets  with  nimble  Motions,  prodigious 
Agility,  and  handfome  Turns  of  the  Body  3  as 
we  are  inform’d  by  feveral  wife  Authors. 

A  s  to  their  well- judg’d  Amufements  in  pri¬ 
vate  Life,  even  Brutus ,  Catiline ,  Julius  C&Jar  , 
Mark  Anthony ,  dec.  fome  of  their  moft  diftin- 
gui  fil’d  great  ones,  were  preferr’d  to  their  Fellow- 
Citizens,  more  for  their  Dancing,  than  any 
noted  Martial  Exploit. 

But  how  can  we  reckon  the  Art  of  Dan¬ 
cing  to  be  defpis’d,  either  by  the  Religious, 
Military,  or  polite  Men  of  Rome  ?  when  the  fir  ft 
made  ufe  of  it,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  the  Mifferies 
of  their  Religion  5  which  is  already  made  fuffi- 
ciently  plain  :  The  fecond,  by  its  Affiftance,  qua- 
lify’d  themfelves  for  all  Feats  of  War,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  Saltatio  Pyrrhica ,  and  Troja  Ludus  3 
which  were  only  military  Dancing -Bouts: 
And,  for  the  third,  I  may  venture  to  affirm. 
That  no  Nation  ever  look’d  upon  a  Man  as  po¬ 
lite,  that  could  not  dance. 

The  Inffitution  and  Progrefs  of  the  Troj&-Lu- 
dus  is  known  to  every  School-Boy  3  and  the  De- 
feription  of  it  under  their  little  Leader  Afcanius , 
at  the  Games  for  Anchifes’s  Death,  fovery  full  and 
beautiful,  in  the  inimitable  Lines  of  Virgil ,  that 
as  every  body  has  him  in  Latin  or  Englijh,  I  need 
fay  nothing  more  of  it  here  3  only  that  it  was  al¬ 
ways  perform’d  on  Horfeback,as  the  Pyrrhica  Salta - 
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tio  was  a-Foot :  The  Original  of  which  is  not 
quite  fo  clear.  The  Accounts  given  us  of  it  by 
Hiftorians,  Criticks,  and  Commentators,  all  wide¬ 
ly  differing  from,  and  contradicting  one  another. 
Some  afcribe  its  Foundation  to  Minerva? s  lead¬ 
ing  up  a  W  arlike-like  Dance,  after  the  Conqueft 
of  the  Giants  by  the  Gods  :  Others  hold  its  Rife 
to  be  from  the  Dances,  of  the  Coryb  antes,.,  who 
took  Care  of  young  Jupiter  ;  and,,  in  their  mad 
Fits,  danc’d  about,  clafhing  their  Spears  againft 
their  Shields,  to  drown  the  Infants  Cries,  that 
Salum  might  not  find  him  out,  and  eat  him. 
Thefe,  indeed,  have  an  Eye  to  the  Affair  it  felf  j 
but  account  not  in  the  leaf!  for  its  Name  5  there¬ 
fore  the  mod  probable  Conjecture  is.  That  it 
had  its  Name  and  Steps  from  Pyrrhus ,.  Son  to 
Achilles ,  who  inflituted  thefe  warlike  Motions  to 
the  Honour  of  his  Father,  at  his  Funeral  Games : 
And  what  adds  to  its  Probability  is,  the  exaCt 
Defcription  we  find  of  the  Pyrrhick  Dance  in 
Homer ,  perfedly  delineated  upon  the  Shield  of 
Achilles ,  in  the  Account  he  gives  us  of  the  Ar¬ 
mour  made  for  him  by  Vulcan .  From  whence 

we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  he  borrow’d  the 
Defign. 

But  what  are  all  thefe  trifling  Dances  to 
thofe  'celebrated  ones  of  Old  Greece  !  where,  at 
all  the  folemn  Games,  fuch  as  the  Olympick ,  Ne- 
m&an,  El&an ,  Pythian ,  6cc.  thofe  Prizes  of  Ho¬ 
nour  were  gain’d  by  the  Strength,  Agility,  or 
Swiftnefs  of  the  Body:  Where  the  Victors  were 
elleem’d  fuperior  to  the  Conquerors  of  the  World, 
and  their  immortal  Fame  founded  upon  the  lad¬ 
ing  Bads  of  a  well-regulated  Dance. 

However  plaufible  and  juft  this  Account  of 
the  fil'd  publick  Appearance  of  Dancing,  may 
feem  to  every  thinking,  or  unthinking  Reader, 

I  will 
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I  will  boldly  maintain,  that  (after  canvafling  all 
the  Poets,  Criticks,  Hiftorians,  c ?c.  either  of  this, 
or  former  Ages,  on  that  Head)  1  take  this  noble 
Art  to  be  of  a  much  older  Date  than  any  of 
them  have  allow’d  it.  I  could  give  undeniable 
Authorities  for  this,  from  facred  Hiftory  •  as,  Mi¬ 
riam  the  Prophetefs,  and  her  Damfels,  goin^ 
out  with  Timbrels  and  with  Dances.  The  Daugh^ 
ters  of  Shiloh  went  every  Year  to  dance,  only  for 
their  Diverfion.  David  himfelf  danc’d  before  the 
Ark  5  and  Herodias  danc’d  John  the  Baptift's  Head 
off,  o rc.  But  to  wave  all  Inftances  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  left  we  difoblige  any  Body  by  a  feeming 
Offence,  I  fhali  only  cite  what  Conjedures  or 
Proofs  I  think  are  for  my  Purpofe,  from  pro-  . 
fane  Hiftory,  and  fupport  my  Arguments  by  ho- 
neft  Heathen  Quotations. 

Certainly,  Dancing  is  much  antien¬ 
ter  than  any  Author,  Grecian  or  Roman ,  makes 
out*  If  we  judge  by  any  Light  they  give  us  in¬ 
to  that  Affair,  ’tis  already  prov’d.  That  it  was 
firft  us'd  in  Religious  Worfhip,  at  leaft  publick- 
ly.  Now  as  Rome  had  its  Religion,  Morals,  Laws, 
and  every  Thing  polite  or  ufeful,  from  Old  Greece  3 
on  the  other  Hand,  Greece  was  as  much  indebted, 
for  all  thefe  valuable  Bleffings,  to  Old  Egypt :  At 
leaft,  for  the  principal  Part,  however  the  whole 
may  be  difputed. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bare  Conjedure,  but 
a  well-grounded  Affertion,  when  we  refled,  that 
all  former  Ages  and  different  Parts  of  the  known 
World,  made  Dancing  a  principal  Ingredient 
in  a  Religious  Hodge-Podge  :  And  as  Egypt  is 
the  oldeft  Nation  we  can  well  give  an  Account 
of,  undoubtedly  from  thence  the  firft  Grecian 
Sages  brought  their  Divine,  Civil  and  polite  Learn¬ 
ing  j  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  borrow’d 

all 
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all’  from  them.  And  as  it  is  notorious,  that  thefe 
three  pious,  wife,  genteel  Nations  danc’d  over 
the  largeft  Share  of  their  Prayers,  fo  it  is  eafy 
to  account  for  the  firft  Inftitution  and  Progrefs 
of  Religious  Da ncing. 

Rut  to  bring  this  Point  nearer  home  than 
the  fir  ft  Eftablifhment  of  Religious  Dances  in 
Greece  3  even  down  to  the  Beginning;  of  the  Mimes 
and  Pantomimes ,  which  was  long  after.  X  fay, 
thefe  dumb  Reprefentations  of  proper  Fables  by 
Motions,  Geftures,  Attitudes,  err.  muft  be  en¬ 
tirely  taken  from  the  old  Egyptians 3  as  any  cu¬ 
rious  Antiquary  may  readily  difcover,  in  the  near 
Refemblance  betwixt  thefe  Twin  -  Brothers,  viz. 
The  Hieroglyphicks  of  one,  and  Dances  of  the  o- 
ther  3  or  indeed,  (to  fpeak  more  properly)  what 
is  every  Step  in  thefe  Dances ,  but  a  fignificant 
Jtiieroglyphical  Ex  predion  ? 

Since  D  ancing  then,  either  Theatrical , 
(as  it  is  commonly  introduc’d  on  the  Stage  with¬ 
out  any  particular  Meaning )  or  Dramatical 
(when  we  have  a  Story  properly  danc'd,  fo  as  to 
form  a  perfect  Entertainment  to  be  underftood  ) 
is  what  I  am  now  principally  to  fpeak  to.  X 
think  it  will  not  be  impertinent  here  to  take  a 
more  particular  View  of  their  firft  Rife  m  Greece, 
either  before  the  Chorus  was  found  out,  or  as 
they  were  introduc’d  as  Parts  of  the  Chorus,  af¬ 
ter  the  Invention  of  that  Supplement  to  a  Stage- 
Entertainment  3  when  we  may  confider  Dancing 
in  the  Infancy  of  its  Merit,  fo  trace  it  down  to 
thofe  Days  w7hen  the  Mimes  and  Pantomimes  came 
fo  much  into  Vogue,  that  they  w7ere  admir’d  by 
the  greateft  Princes,  Poets,  and  Philofophers, 
both  Grecian  and  Roman  r  When  we  may  look 
upon  Dancing  in  general  to  ftand  tip-toe  on 
the  yery  Pinnacle  of  Perfection. 


For 
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F OR  feveral  Ages  the  Profeffion  of  D  a  n  c  i  n  g 
remain’d  in  a  quiet,  unpolilh’d  State,  contriving 
a  friendly  Alliance  betwixt  the  Altar  and  the 
stage,  and  proving  a  very  humble  Servant  to  both, 
till  fome  old  Greek  (whofe  Brains  lay  in  his  Heels) 
thought  there  might  be  fomething  more  made  of 
Dancing,  than  juft  pleafing  the  Eye  -  wifely 
judging,  That  if  Dancers  could  arrive  at  fpeakim* 
to  the  Mind  without  Words,  Mankind  might  be 
iiifti lifted  without  the  Trouble  of  Speech.  But 
who  fir  ft  chalk'd  out  the  Steps  for  a  dumb  Tra¬ 
gedy  01  Comedy,  I  could  never  yet  difcoverj 
only  I  imagine,  he  mull  be  very  expert  in  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphicks.  Having  once  got  firm 
Footing  in  Greece ,  it  long  flourifh’d  there  before 
it  was  tranfplanted  to  Rome ,  where  that  Art  like- 
wife  throve  wonderfully  for  feveral  Centuries. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  fome  of  my 
Readers  may  be  inquifitive  to  find  out  a  Di- 
ftinftion  betwixt  the  Mimes  and  Pantomimes ,  as 
they  may  happen  to  be  mention’d  feparately,  or 
togetner.  As  I  do  not  fuppofe  thofe  curious  Per- 
fons  to  be  any  Conjurers  in  Criticifm  $  the  moll 
plain  and  fatisfablory  Account  I  can  give  them, 
in  lo  material  a  Point,  is  to  fet  full  before  them 

the  Difference  betwixt  his  Grace  of  T - k ,  and 

his  Grace  of  C - *ry  •  one  being  Pr  — ■  ■  te  of 

E—nd,„  the  other  of  all  E — ~-nd. 

The  moffc  rational  then,  and  fuccincf  Method 
I  can  purfue,  in  explaining  the  Rife  andProgrefs 
of  the  Mimes  and  Pantomimes,  take  as  follows. 
The  old  Grecian  Comedy  being  reftrain’d  of 
its  Licentioufnels,  in  abufing  nominally  Perfons 
of  the  higheft  Stations  and  brightest  Charabfers  , 
the  Stage  was  oblig’d  to  have  recourfe  to  feign’d 
Stories,  which  were  confin’d  to  the  meanefl 
Events  in  low  Life,  after  the  Manner  of  our 

Modern 
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Modern  Comedies:  But  long  before  this  they 
had  loft  their  Chorus  of  Mus~ick  and  Dan¬ 
cing;  either  becaufe  they  could  not,  in  thofe 
Reprefentations,  preferve  a  Chorus  with  any  De¬ 
cency  5  or,  that  the  Magiftrates  refus’d  being  at 
the  Trouble  or  Expence  of  a  Chorus  for  Come- 
d  y  j  which  Reafon  indeed  feems  beft  grounded. 

Thus  the  old  Comedy  and  its  Chorus  be¬ 
ing  laid  a  fide,  the  new  Comedy  was  receiv’d, 
with  what  we  call  Interludes  of  Singing  and 
Dancing,  in  a  Way  of  Mimickry  and  Buffoon¬ 
ery,  in  Place  of  the  Chorus ;  as  being  more  of 
a-piece  with  Cowick-Poetry ,  and  more  anfwerable 
to  its  Nature. 

From  thefe  Plants  then  I  fancy,  (for  there 
is  no  more  in  it)  the  Mimes  and  Pantomimes  in 
Greece  fprungup^  from  whence  they  were  ufher’d 
into  Rome  with  vaft  Applaufe. 

I  t  is  certain,  they  were  of  very  old  ftanding 
in  Greece,  being  mention’d  by  Arifiotle ;  nay,  by 
Efchylus  himfelf.  They  were  held  fo  much  in 
Efteem,  that  they  were  introduc’d  at  all  publick 
Shews,  and  private  Feafts  $  and  were  everywhere 
receiv’d  with  Encomiums  fuitable  to  their  diftin- 
guifh’d  Merit.  Plutarch  calls  them  Dumb  Poe?ns  5 
as,  vice  versa ,  he  does  P  o  e  t  r  y,  a  Speaking-dance . 
So  juft  was  their  Expreffion  of  every  Paflion, 
that  the  leaft  Motion  of  Head,  Arm,  or  Foot, 
had  fo  far  its  due  W eight  with  the  Audience, 
that  nothing  (which  could  be  made  intelligible 
by  Words)  was  left  imperfefr,  or  the  Senfe  loft 
in  their  Aftion.  Arifiotle  (who  was  the  jufteft 
and  1110ft  learn’d  Critick  in  Poetr  y,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  Firft-rate  Philofophers)  fo  much 
admir’d  their  Mimick  Art,  that  he  call’d  one  of 
them  a  divine  Dancer,  for  having  fo  well  danc’d 
a  whole  Tragedy  of  Efchylus's ,  call’d.  The  [even  be- 
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fore  Thebes:  Which  alone  is  fufficient  to  difie 
the  ridiculous  Notions  of  home  pretended  Dab- 
lers  in  Antiquity  who  would  infinuate,  That  the 
two  firft  of  this  Tribe  that  were  famous,  were 
Py  lades  and  Bathyllus,  who  came  from  Greece  to 
Pome  in  the  Time  of  Auguftus  3  when  it  is  rather 
more  than  probable,  that  this  Art  (which  had 
been  fo  long  cultivated  amongft  the  Grecians , 
with  the  greateft  Care  and  Succefs)  was  with 
their  Empire  rather  in  its  Beeline,  before  its  firft 
Appearance  in  Italy. 

Not  but  Pylades  and  Bathyllus  were  both  e- 
minent,  in  their  Way,  to  a  vaft  Degree  3  one  be¬ 
ing  as  noted  for  imitating  the  Tragick ,  as  the 
other  the  Comtek  Pafiions.  Seneca  mentions  them 
with  great  Refped,  and  from  the  Confideration 
of  their  different  Excellencies,  lays  it  down  as 
an  infallible  Maxim,  That  no  Man  fhould  under¬ 
take  to  profefs  any  Science,  but  what  he  is  de- 
fign’d  by  Nature  to  excel  in:  Which  I  think  ful¬ 
ly  corroborates  my  Project  mention’d  in  the  pre¬ 
cedent  Essay,  where  I  advanc’d  fome  Rules 
for  better  fupplying  the  Stage  with  proper  A&- 
ors  5  and  will,  I  hope,  bear  as  great  Weight  in 
a  following  Essay,  when  I  fhall  produce  fome 
Hints  very  New  (yet  undeniably  ufeful  and  fo- 
lid)  for  trying  and  qualifying  all  People  for 
thofe  Employments  Nature  has  fitted  them  for. 

There  is  another  Argument  which  ftrength- 
ens  the  imagin’d  Antiquity  of  the  Pantombnes , 
which  arifes  from  my  pad:  Reflections  upon  the 
Pyrrhick  and  Trojan  Dances,  which  were  part¬ 
ly  of  this  Kind  :  And,  as  they  were  introduc’d 
in  the  earlieft  Accounts  w7e  have  of  thofe  two 
celebrated  Nations,  ’tis  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  the  Mimes  had  an  Eye  to  their  Performan¬ 
ces,  both  in  their  Original  and  Progrefs, 
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Some  People  may  here,  objed  (and  not  with¬ 
out  Caufe)  to  the  wanton  Geftures,  and  lafcivi- 
aus  Behaviour  of  the  Mimes  in  general  5  which 
were  Incendiaries  to  vitions  Love,  Provocatives 
to  all  Beafllinefs,  and  Shocks  to  mod  eft  Eyes. 
Part  of  this  Charge  I  allow,  and  will  not  defend 
it  5  what  was  blameable  in  them,  I  give  up  5  but. 
muff  defire  my  Reader’s  Patience  in  obferving 
two  Things.  This  Accufation,  in  the  firft  Place* 
touches  not  the  Grecian  Pantomimes :  This  Art 
was  allow’d  no  fuch  Excefs  amongft  the  Greeks ; 
tho’  it  was  held  there  in  the  higheil  Efteem. 
Thofe  polite  and  prudent  People  encourag’d  no 
Diverfions,  but  what  could  Band  the  Tell  of  Vir¬ 
tue  as  well  as  Pleafure  j  and  tho’  fome  of  their 
Amufements  might  only  aim  at  an  agreeable 
Ingenuity,  yet  they  were  never  fuffer’d  to  look 
a-fquint  at  Vice.,  In  the  fecond  Place,  we  learn 
from  this,  that  the  Mimick  Art  foon  degenerated 
with  the  Romans:  The  Grecian  Mailers  being 
gone,  and  no  skilful  Succeffors  to  fupport  their 
Stage,  People  were  oblig’d  to  take  up  with  the 
Refufe  of  their  Society  5  who,  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  Trade,  (by  the  Inclinations  of  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  their  Spe&ators,  and  the  Countenance 
of  fome  luff ful  Emperours)  grew  fo  impure  in 
their  Actions,  and  naufeous  in  their  Obfcenities* 
that  even  corrupted  Rome  it  felf  was  afham’d  to 
be  pleas’d  with  a  Diverfion  fo  notorioufly  fcan- 
dalous,  and  fairly  laid  them  afide. 

But,  before  I  intirely  leave  this  Subject,  I 
cannot  avoid  taking  Notice  of  fome  abfurd  Ac¬ 
counts  handed  down  to  us  by  very  grave,  learn¬ 
ed  Authors  in  Relation  to  the  Mimes ;  particular- 
larly  Mr.  Kennet  in  his  Roman  Antiquities :  Who 
fays,  that  Scaliger  defines  Mimickry  to  be  a  Poe  m 
imitating  any  fort  of  Actions,'  fo  as  to  make 
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them  appear  ridiculous.  This  Definition,  I  am 
fure,  is  highly  impeded,  ridiculous,  afrd  wide  of 
the  Mark  :  For,  every  School-boy  knows,  that  in 
the  true  Art  of  the  Mimes,  there  never  was  any 
Speech  made  ufe  of 5  as  is  already  fufficiently 
prov’d  from  the  Authors,  both  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
wan,  above  cited.  Indeed,  there  were  a  Set  of 
Farce  Writers  and  Adors,  who,  by  Way  of  In¬ 
terlude,  either  betwixt  the  Ads,  or  at  the  End 
of  a  Play,  rehears’d  feveral  odd  Pieces  of  Po¬ 
etry;  but  how  they  came  by  the  Name  of  Mi¬ 
mes,  I  cannot  comprehend  :  For,  1  take  Mimickry 
to  be  a  juft  Explanation  of  all  Adions  of  Life, 
by  Motions  alone  without  Words.  This  Defini¬ 
tion  may  not  be  according  to  Mood  and  Figure  ; 
but  ’tis  juft  and  true:  For,  in  that  confifted  the 
Merit  of  the  Pantomimes. 

Mr.  Rennet  himfelf  owns,  that  the  Original  of 
what  he  calls  the  Mimi,  was  owing  to  a  Set  of 
.Adors,  who  after  the  Chorus  went  off  the  Stage, 
diverted  the  Audience  with  apifh  Poftures,  and 
antick  Dances :  This  indeed  was  a  Part  of  Mi¬ 
mickry,  but  the  pooreft :  For  Labcrius  and  Tu¬ 
llius,  (whom  he  ftiles  the  two  famous  Pantomim'd) 
with  their  imperfed  odd  Drama,  were  Farce  W  ri- 
ters,  and  Farce  Adors,  noted  indeed  in  their 
Way ;  and  the  firft  of  them  (tho’  of  the  Eque- 
firian  Order)  was  oblig’d  by  C&far  to  ad  in  one 
of  his  Farces :  But,  neither  that  Part  of  his  Pro¬ 
logue  cited,  or  what  Horace  mentions  of  him  in 
the  tenth  Satire  of  his  firft  Book,  infinuate  in  the 
leaft  his  being  one  of  the  Mimi :  it  being  unde¬ 
niable,  that  the  two  firft  that  vifited  Rome  in 
that  Charader,  wer e  Pylades  and  BatlyLus,  before 
fpoken  of,  and  fully.. 

But  what  a  Right  Reverend  Author  means  by 

a  total  Negled  of  the  Mimi,  tho’  fo  very  parti¬ 
cular 
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cular  in  the  other  Antiquities  of  Greece  ;  I  cannot 
account  for  :  This  I  am  fure  of,  that  he  treats  of 
many  Cuftoms  at  large,  of  lefs  moment  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  Mankind,  and  in  particular  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  World  :  nor  is  there  one  of  their  mifcellany 
Cuftoms  there  treated  of,  but  is  a  Trifle  in  com- 
parifon  to  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Panto¬ 
mime  Art. 

Having  been  very  plain  and  particular  on 
this  Head,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Antie?its ;  it 
will  not  be  improper  now  to  confider  how  far 
the  Moderns  have  imitated  them  in  this  Art  5  fo 
make  a  fort  of  Connexion  betwixt  thofe  Times 
and  the  prefent  Age,  in  the  Cafe  before  us. 

I  believe,  that  from  feme  faint  Notions  of 
thefe  dumb  Orators ,  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of 
the  late  Greeks  x  or  fome  remaining  Tracks  left  of 
their  former  Foot-fteps,  the  Cuftom  arofe  of 
having  Mutes  in  the  Grand  Signior's  Seraglio  ;  and 
which  is  fo  ftridly  obferv’d  in  all  the  Palaces  of 
the  Tyrants  of  the  Eaft  :  For,  they  being  no  Blab¬ 
bers,  Secrets  of  the  greateft  Moment  are  alway 
entrufted  with  them.  They  are  the  moft  cfEci- 
ous  and  handy,  as  well  as  filent  Servants  5 .  and 
as  they  do  not  difturb  one  with  their  impertinent 
Voices,  fo  they  cannot  tell  Tales  out  of  School; 
which  Perfedions  would  highly  recommend  them 
to  the  generality  of  our  fine  Ladies :  And  on  the 
other  Side,  I  fancy  moft  Britiflj  Husbands  would 
not  be  difpleas’d,  if  the  mute  Article  was  by 
fome  Means  or  other  introduc’d  in  Matrimonial 
Life. 

What  very  much  confirms  my  Belief  in  this 
Point  of  the  Mutes  being  related  to  the  Mimes, 
is,  that  to  this  Day  they  often  ad  little  Pieces 
in  the  Mimick  Way  to  divert  the  Grand  Signiory 
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which  is  indeed  the  only  Theatrical  Entertain- 
merit  the  Turks  have  any  Notion  of. 

As  the  Sultan  has  furnifh’d  the  Privacies  of 
his  Court  from  the  Remains  of  the  old  Mimes 3 
lo  has  the  Italians  fupplyM  their  Comtek  Stages 
wuh  Aftors  from  their  Relicks  in  Rome :  For  from 
tneir  Allies  ( Phoenix-like )  have  fprung  up  ourMo- 
dern  ^  Arlequins ,  Scaramouches  and  Punchinello's, 
which  mull  be  apparent  to  all  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  Hiftory  of  one  Set,  and  the  Per¬ 
formances  of  the  other. 

,  ^  niuft  own,  that  the  bed  Italian  Comedy 
is  a  tolerable  Imitation  of  the  old  Pantomimes-, 
omy  a  little  Gothicis'd j  mo  ft  of  the  other  An- 
tique  Arts  have  in  a  great  meafure  retriev’d  their 
pnftine  Glory :  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  have  for  thefe  three  la  ft  Centuries  flou- 
rifn’d  prodigioufly  :  And,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
leiy  d,  I  am  inclinable  to  think,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  State  of  our  Music  k  by  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  that  Kind,  ever  known  to  Greece  or  Rome  ; 
Only  ^P  oe  tr  y;  and  this  its  dumb  younger  Si¬ 
fter,  fly  a  low  pitch,  in  comparifon  with  the  high 
flights  of  their  Anceftors. 

I  f  any  Nation  can  be  brought  to  a  jufter  Un- 
derflanding  or  Performance  of  the  old  Mimickry , 
than  we  have  in  Modern  Times  met  with  ;  it 
muft  undoubtedly  be  attempted  after  the  Manner 
of  the  Italian  Comedy:  That  is,  by  prefer v- 
ing  what  is  juft  and  beautiful  in  the  Antick 
Adlion,  but  rejecting  their  ridiculous  Innovati¬ 
ons  in  bad,  low  Dialogues  j  and  worfe  vocal 
Musick. 

This  Affair  is  of  greater  Moment  to  Man¬ 
kind  than  may  appear  at  fil'd  View,  and  fhould 
be  manag’d  with  Senfe  and  Difcretion  ;  not  by 
a  Set  of  ignorant,  drolling  Scoundrels  (fuch  as 

for 
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for  Tome  Years  paft  have  infeded  both  Sides 
of  the  Hay -Market  with  their  nonienfical  Jargon, 
and  Jack-pudding  A&ion  ;)  but  by  a  chofen  Society 
of  learned  Antiquaries  and  penetrating  Virtuofi 
who  may  gather  from  old  Urns ,  Vales ,  Statues, 
Buftos,  Bajs-Releives,  Intaglias ,  Cam&as,  and  Monu¬ 
mental  Infcriptions  5  an  intire  Set  of  Vizor -masks. 
Features,  Grimaces,  Steps,  Motions,  Attitudes,  fig- 
nificant  Poftures,  and  learn’d  Directions,  in  or¬ 
der  to  inflrud  a  young  Group  of  Mimicks,  in  all 
that  was  peculiar  to,  or  us’d  by  the  antient  Pan¬ 
tomimes .  Then  thefe  Gentlemen,  by  the  neceffa- 
ry  A  Alliance  of  fome  Tumblers,  Pofture-mafters , 
and  Rope-dancers,  might  produce  a  Set  of  Actors 
to  amaze  the  World  $  who  might  by  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  fined  Turns  of  Argument,  enforce  all  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  Religion,  and  Morality,  by  their  dumb 
Eloquence,  and  filent  Rhetorick. 

As  for  thofe  poor  Wretches,  known  here  by 
the  Title  of  the  it  alnin-Comedians  I  fhall  not  at 
prefent  meddle  any  farther  with  their  abfurd  Per¬ 
formances,  till  I  come  to  mention,  them  as  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  Form  of  a  Theatre. 

The  true  Italian  Comedy,  is  neither  per- 
fe£l  Farce  nor  old  Mimic  kry  5  for,  tho’  they  often 
make  ufe  of  very  proper  and  emphatical  Moti¬ 
ons,  and  really  manage  Arms,  Legs,  and  Pleads 
to  very  good  purpole  3  yet  their  Wretched  Stuff 
of  Farce  quite  dellroys  the  Merit  of  their  Aftion, 
and  is  an  Obdacle  to  their  Improvement  3  fo  in 
aiming  at  both,  are  in  effed  neither  :  The  neared 
Refemblance  they  bear  to  any  part  of  the  An¬ 
tique  Stage,  is  that  Set  of  Farce-Performers ,  call’d 
by  Mr.  Kennet,  the  Mbni. 

I  acknowledge  I  have  often  met  Abroad  with 
Very  clever  Fellows  upon  the  Italian  Stage,  in  e~ 
very  refped  d-efign’d  by  Nature  to  make  excel- 
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lent  Mimicks  j  could  they  have  been  content  t® 
make  the  ufe  of  all  Members  but  their  Tongues; 
For,  according  to  an  eftablifh’d  Rule  of  the  old 
Pantomimes ,  they  may  open  their  Mouths,  but 
muft  never  fpeak. 

1  h  e  ne  a  reft  then  of  all  Modern  Inventions 
to  the  Primitive  Mimick  Art,  are  fome  Grotefque 
Dances,  which  have  been  lately  very  happily 
introduc’d  upon  the  Englifh  Stage,  with  Applaufe 
almoft  equal  to  their  Merits  they  being  a  Glory 
to  our  Nation,,  an  Ornament  to  our  Thea¬ 
tres,  and  the  Teft  of  Polite nefs  in  our  prefent 
Gott.  They  have,  indeed,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
few  Years  arriv’d  to  that  Perfection  $  and  in  fome 
Refpe&s  fo  far  kept  up  to  the  Severity  of  the 
Rules,  and  Juft  nefs  of  the  Meafures  of  the  An¬ 
tique  Mimes,  that  they  may  boldly  demand  a  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Succefs  they  have  met  with  (  es¬ 
pecially  thofe  perform’d  at  Lincoln' s-Inn  Yields ,) 
could  they  be  prevail’d  upon  -to  flick  to  their 
Dancing,  and  banifh  their  Songfters  :  But  it  is 
impoflible  to  make  them  fenfible,  that  their  Vo¬ 
cal  M  u  s  i  c  k  is  as  inconfiftent  with  the  Main  of 
their  Entertainments,  as  the  Comtek  Poetry  of  the 
Italians  with  a  juft  Imitation  of  the  old  Mimes . 
Thus  by  an  ill- judg’d  Jumble,  and  wrong  blend¬ 
ing  of  two  Arts  in  one  Piece,  both  the  true  Ita¬ 
lian  Comedy,  and  our  Grotefque  Dramatical 
Dance  s,  have  mifs’d  their  Point ;  they  form 
Alliances  which  will  ruin  them,  and  by  joining 
execrable  Poetry  and  vile  M  u  s  i  c  k  to  beau¬ 
tiful  Scenes  of  juft  Grotefque  Dancing,  the 
Perfection  of  one  is  loft  in  the  Stupidity  of  the 
other  $  and  inftead  of  a  flngle,  compleat  Enter¬ 
tainment,  they  will  be  both  reduc’d  to  the  low 
State  of  Buffoonery ,  tho-  they  aim  at  foaring  to 
the  moft  exalted  Pitch  of  true  Mimickry :  And., 
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indeed,  our  Theatrical  Dancing,  in  thus  mix¬ 
ing  Scenery,  Machinery ,  and  Mufick ,  Vocal  and 
Xnftrumental,  with  their  Steps,  comes  nearer  to 
the  Nature  of  an  old  Grecian  Chorus,  than  that 
of  their  Reprefentations,  or  Interludes  by  Pan¬ 
tomimes  5  which  will  appear  evident  to  all  Capa¬ 
cities  in  the  next  Essay,  where  I  fhall  examine 
all  Particulars  relating  to  a  Chorus. 

A  s  for  thofe  humorous  Dances  exhibited 
at  Drury-lane ;  1  have  not  yet  difcover’d,  whether 
they  are  defign’d  as  a  Burlefque  upon  the  other 
Houfe,  or  themfelves :  Rut,  as  their  Mimes  are 
arriv’d  at  the  Ne-plus-ultra  of  Badnefs  in  that 
Way  ;  if  they  cannot  improve,  I  think  ’tis  high 
time  they  fhould  leave  off,  fince  they  cannot  do 
worfe.  I  muft  obferve  one  Thing,  tho’  in  their 
Favour  5  which  is,  that  their  Defigns  anfwer  more 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  old  Mimes ,  they  keeping  up 
intirely  to  the  Life  and  Beauty  of  Action,  how¬ 
ever  lame  in  the  Execution  :  not  clogging  their 
Entertainments  with,  thofe  monftrous  Loads  of 
harmonious  Rubbifli,  we  are  tired  with  at  the 
other  Houfe.  One  would  fw ear,,  that  both  The¬ 
atres  were  afraid  of  doing  too  well,  or  giv¬ 
ing  Pleafure  too  exquihte  to  their  Audiences  ;  there¬ 
fore  are  fure  to  throw  in  fome  Allay  ;  one  is  not 
content  to  act  well,  unlefs  they  are  allow’d  to 
dance  ill  at  the  fame  time;  the  other  charms  us 
with  their  Dances,  therefore  are  at  fome  Pains 
and  Expence  to  fquawl  and  fcrape  us  out  of  our 

Senfes.  . 

But,  in  order  to  make  a  juft  Application  of 
all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  Head,  and  not  to 
find  out  Difeafes  without  propofing  Remedies, 
let  us  at  once  come  to  the  moll  material  Point, 
and  confider  what  is  to  be  encourag’d,  and  what 
amended  in  this  Noble  Art ;  and  how  far  Inch 
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an  Amufement  may  be  render’d  of  the  utmoft 
Confequence  to  the  Republick  of  Letters. 

In  our  prefent  vifible  Decay  of  all  Senfe,  ef- 
pecially  Poetick  $  and  of  all  Poetry,  particularly 
Dramatlck  j  the  Art  of  Dancing  fhould  a^ain 
wholly  ingrofs  the  Stage,  as  it  did  formerly  in 
its  Infancy :  For,  fince  we  can  no  longer  boaft 
the  Shadow  of  thofe  Beauties,  for  whofe  Sakes 
we  banifh’d  it  thence  j  why  fhould  any  one  now 
objed  to  its  Reftoration  ?  If  we  confider  this 
Art  of  Mimickry  thoroughly,  either  in  its  former 
flourifhing  State,  or  in  the  Addition  of  fome  late 
Improvements  5  I  believe,  every  impartial  Judge 
will  allow,  that  it  may  be  prodigioufly  advanc’d 
in  this  Age,  not  only  to  its  priftine  Height,  but, 
perhaps,  (if  taken  in  a  right  Light)  more  to  the 
Advantage  of  Mankind  in  general,  than  has  been 
yet  known  from  any  publick  Amufement.  And, 
fince  Nonfenfe  has  fo  long  ufurp’d  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tongue  and  Pen,  we  may  chance  to  im¬ 
prove,  by  dumb  Wit :  And,  fince  Head-pieces  are 
at  a  Lofs  in  giving  us  proper  Documents,  we 
may  look  for  Inftrudion  from  Arms  and  Legs. 

1  am  fenfible,  that  fome  Book-learn’d  Criticks, 
or  formal,  ignorant  Humourifts,  will  immediately 
reproach  me  with  the  vaft  Progrefs  thefe  Stage 
D  ances  have  already  made  amongft  us$  and 
that  any  farther  Encouragement  given  them,would 
prove  the  utter  Ruin  of  that  fmall,  expiring  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Poetry  left.  To  this  I  readily  anfwer.  That 
Dramatick  Poetry  is  at  prefent  at  fo  low  an  Ebb 
of  Merit,  that  *tis  neither  worth  minding,  nor 
retrieving  $  nor  can  its  Place  be  better  fupply’d, 
than  by  that  inftrudive  Art,  which  was  the  Ad¬ 
miration  even  of  the  greateft  Poets,  when  the 
Stage  was  in  its  full-blown  Flower  of  Perfedion. 
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But,  what  would  thofe  very  wife  Gentle- 
men  fay,  fhould  I  fcrew  nay  Argument  a  Note 
higher,  and  maintain,  that  Poetry  it  felf  may 
be  brought  to  a  greater  Pitch  of  Inftrmftion  and 
Delight  by  thefe  Dances,  than  by  the  Works 
of  any  Poet  now  living  5  and  in  one  Night’s  En¬ 
tertainment,  we  may  skim  the  Cream  of  all  the 
different  Kinds  of  that  Noble  Art.  But,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fortify  my  Affertions  by  fome  Examples  5 
let  us  only  fuppofe  one  of  my  old  Friend  Bays's 
Grand  Dances. 

Enter  fir  ft,  a  {trapping  two-handed  Fellow, 
with  a  bright  Shield,  a  broad  Sword,  and  a  fui- 
table  Plume  of  Feathers  3  moving  exactly  to  a 
Trumpet-tune  3  frowning  and  laying  about  him 
as  if  the  Devil  was  in  him.  Won’t  he  give  us  a 
juft  Idea  of  the  Fire  and  Grandeur  of  Heroick  Poe¬ 
try  in  general  \  Then,  if  he  falls  in  Love  with 
all  the  Women  3  kills  all  the  Men  he  meets,  and 
at  laft  ftabs  or  poifons  himfelfj  this  will  have 
a  particular  Regard  to  that  part  of  it,  call’d  Dra - 
matick ,  as  twelve  or  twenty-four  very  high  Ca¬ 
pers,  and  Military  Flourifhes,  with  a  juft  Paufe 
at  the  End  of  each,  will  to  the  Efick . 

If  a  Giant  and  Dwarf  hop  about  Hand  in 
Hand  3  the  long  Stride  of  one,  and  fhort  Step  of 
the  other  5  figure  out  to  the  meaneft  Capacity  the 
Beauties  o i^Pindarique  Poems :  Should  the  tall  Fel¬ 
low  fometimes  ftare,  foam  and  gallop  full  drive, 
as  if  poffefs’d  with  a  Fury  3  anon,  all  of  a  fud- 
den  ftand  ftock  ftill,  as  if  quite  out  of  Breath  3 
while  the  little  Shaver  is  playing  fome  genteel 
Tricks  3  toying,  finging,  fmiling,  by  Starts  3  they 
thus  point  out  to  us  the  unequal  Enthufiafm  of 
the  great  Ode,  and  Pleafantry  of  the  finall 
with  the  Variety  of  the  Lynch* 
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An  Upholder’s  Retinue  moving  gravely  round 
a  Coffin,  attended  by  feme  Bedlamite  Lovers, 
curfing,  crying,  bleffing,  laughing,  fighing,  as 
it  theii  Hearts  would  break  5  the  different  Po- 
ftutes  of  this  mad,  whimfical,  melancholy  Group, 

Will  juftly  comprehend  all  Sorts  of  Elenack  Com¬ 
plaints. 

An  open,  fincere  Countenance,  generally 
diefs  d  in  Frowns,  with  a  Looking-glais  in  one 
Hand,  and  the  Balance  of  Juftice  in  the  other  3 
explains  to  us  the  neceffary  Truths  of  bold  Sa- 
tire:  as  a  Vizard  Mask,  Dark  Lanthorn,  and 

frequent  Whifpers,  do  its  Counter-part,  a  private 
Lampoon, 

A  Set  of  Hay-makers,  a  fprightly  Jig,  rural 
Love,  with  a  River-God  or  two,  and  as  many 
Wood  Nymphs  3  denote  the  natural  Simplicity, 
and  Innocence  of  Paftoral. 

A  Pigmy ,  with  a  diminutive,  but  very  keen 
Dagger,  cutting  and  pricking  every  body  as  high 
as  he  can  reach,  gives  us  .at  once  the  Sting  in 
the  Tail  of  an  Epigram, 

The  Heroic-comick ,  may  be  diffinguifh’d  by  a 
purple  Robe  and  Sceptre,  with  a  Satyr's  Hoofs 
and  Horns  3  as  its  Half-brother  JBurleJque  (who’s 
generally  more  Knave  than  Fool)  may  by  a 

Jack-pudding's  Coat  over  a  Philofopher’s  Gar¬ 
ment. 

Thus  the  Anacreontick  may  be  defcrib’d  by  a 
Train  of  jolly  Lads,  and  blooming  Laffes,  led 
by  Bacchus  and  Venus ,  playing,  drinking,  lov- 
ing,  moving  in  the  eafieft  Manner,  to  the  fofteft 
M  u  s  1  c  k  :  As  the  Modern  Imitation  of  them, 
the  Philippick ,  and  the  Improvement  upon  the 
Philippicky  call’d  the  Lilliputian,  may,  by  fome  In¬ 
fants,  that  juft  can  go  and  fpeak,  fhining  in 
their  innocent  Plays,  catching  Butter-flies, 

blowing^ 
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blowing  Bubbles,  toiling  Balls:  Witty  Mafter  ! 
Pretty  Mifs ! 

Then  if  a  Dancer  would  in  a  more  particular 
Manner  chalk  out  fome  private  Subje&s  ;  it  may  be 
eafily  brought  about  in  the  following  Method : 

B  y  a  pale  Complexion,  dirty  Shirt,  uncomb’d 
Wig,  and  diftra&ed  Step,  the  Love-fick  Songfter 
is  known ;  as'  a  tolerable  deal  of  Lace  and 
Bringe,  clock’d  Stockings,  and  a  Minuet  Step, 
are  certain  Signs  of  genteel  Poetry  j  the  Wit  of 
the  Beau-monde ;  or,  as  Waller  has  it,  [oft  Words, 
with  nothing  in  them,  &c.  A  blind  Man  with 
an  Antique  Robe,  and  Modern  Brocade  Wade- 
coat;  a  Sceptre  in  his  Hand,  and  Buskins  on 
his  Legs  5  who  loves  the  roughed;  Roads,  treads 
loftily,  but  feldom  Rumbles,  is  an  exad  Emblem 
of  Blank  Verfe :  As  a  Morris-dancer,  adorn’d 
with  Garlands  of  Blowers,  fetter’d  with  filken 
Cords,  and  deck’d  all  round  with  Bells,  does 
Bhlme :  And  fo  a  fruitful  Genius,  may  proceed  ad 
Infinitum . 

Now  could  our  Eye  at  one  View  take  in  all 
thefe,  jumbled  together  in  a  Grand  Dance,  at  the 
fame  time  we  fhould  enjoy  the  Quinteffence  of 
all  Kinds  of  Poetry,  as  fignificantly  explain’d 
to  us  as  the  Nature  of  an  Eclipfe  was  by  the 
Hays  in  the  Rehearfal.  The  Succefs  of  which 
Dance,  and  Juftnefs  of  the  Reprefentation,  fhew 
to  what  Perfection  fuch  Entertainments  may  be 
brought  in  natural,  and  all  other  Sorts  of  Philo- 
fophy. . 

I  am  perfwaded,  that  Dancing  is  the  only 
Method  of  making  all  Parts  of  the  Mathematicks 
to  be  eafily  comprehended  by  the  dulled:  Capa¬ 
cities  $  nor  can  I  think  of  any  Means  fo  proper 
of  rendering  familiar  to  a  young  Lad’s  Under- 

ftanding  any  Problem  of  Euclid ,  as  dancing  it 

over 
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over  to  him.  Sir  I - c  N -  -  -  -  n  often  own’d 

to  me,  he  was  entirely  of  my  Opinion.  Mr. 
A  -  -  - /y,  Dr.  Ha  ly9  and  the  reft  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  Mathematicians,  will  come  readily  into  it, 
if  they  once  confider  the  various  Natures  ofMo- 
tions  abfolute,  and  relative,  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  of  Bodies  mix’d  and  Ample,  elaftick  and 
volatile,  with  ail  the  reft  of  the  neceflary  Jar¬ 
gon,  in  the  proper  Terms  of  Art:  And  would 
thole  Gentlemen  be  at  a  little  Pains  with  fome 
of  the  bad  Clock-work  Machines  belonging  to 
both  Play-Houfes ,  1  am  confident  no  LeCture  or 
tedious  Harangue,  fpun  out  by  a  trifling  Super¬ 
fluity  of  Words,  could  give  fo  much  Satisfaction 
to  an  Audience,  or  lo  true  Notions  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Things,  as  a  Mathematical  Dance . 

I  need  not  proceed  to  fet  off  every  other  par¬ 
ticular  Art  in  this  Light  5  any  Man  that  is  Mailer 
of  a  ready  Head  and  Heel,  will  quickly  reduce, 
fiom  Specmation  to  Practice,  all  Branches  ofany 
othet  Science,  in  the  fame  Manner  I  propofe. 
As  thefe  Grotefque  Dances  have  met  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  Reception  from  all  true  Judges  of  Wit 
and  Poiitenefs,  even  where  there  was  but  little 
of  the  Utile  mix’d  with  the  Dulci :  Wfliat  might 
we  not  expeCt  from  Entertainments  upon  the 
foi e-mention  d  Plans,  efpecially  at  the  New  Houfcy 

under  the  Direction,  and  conducted  by  y - n 

R  ;  Eftp  who  is  Mafter  of  an  unparalleled 
Genius  to  excel  in  that  Way  :  And  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  proclaim  him  the  the  greateft  Poet,  Phi- 
lofopher,  and  Mathematician  now  in  Being,  if 
lie  pleafes  to  exert  his  nimble  Talents  according 
to  the  Schemes  I  have  here  laid  down  for  throw- 
mg  theie  Arts  into  proper  Motion  and  Figure, 

^  ^ear  y  might  be  highly  refented  by  feveral 
of  my  kind  Readers,,  if,  in  an  Essay  upon 

Theatrical 
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Theatrical  Dancing,  no  honourable  Mention  fliould 
be  made  of  Tumblers,  Poflure  -  Mafters,  and  Rope- 
Dancers  therefore  I  fhall  not  wholly  negled, 
nor  dwell  too  long  upon  that  Subjed  :  The  two 
fir  ft  we  look  upon  as  humble  Creepers  in  Dan¬ 
cing,  as  the  lafl:  are  generally  High -flyers: 
They  all  have  their  Merits  in  their  different  Sta¬ 
tions.  Tumbling  and  Poflures  require  as  great 
Agility  and  Dexterity,  and  their  various  Tricks 
may  appear  as  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  as  the  brave 
Attempts  of  Rope-Dancing :  But  this  lafl:  is  more 
Surprizing  and  hazardous,  giving  the  Spedator  a 
fort  of  painful  Pleafure;  and,  indeed,  a  naturally 
fteady  Head,  and  bold  Heart,  are  more  requifite 
in  this  myfterious  Science,  than  that  mean  Cun¬ 
ning,  fupple  Limbs,  feemingly  diflocated  Joints, 
flexible  Hams,  and  artificial  bending  any  Way; 
which  is  all  the  two  firfl:  can  boaft  of. 

’Tis  true,  thefe  low  Movers  have  infinitely  of 
late,  got  the  Advantage  over  the  High -flyers; 
yet  the  lafl,  with  the  Generality  of  People,  are 
ff ill  in  great  Efteem,  and  live  in  Hopes  of  one 
Day  or  another  having  Liberty  again  to  divert 
both  Court,  Town  and  Country.  And  though 
tor  fome  Years  pad  the  laudable  Art  of  Rope- 
D  ancing  has  been  held  in  great  Contempt  in 
the  refin’d  Neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  ;  yet, 
1  can’t  fay,  but  of  late  they  have  got  Ground 
remarkably,  by  the  fine  Performances  of  Signior 
Violante  and  his  Lady  ;  who  have  given  vafl:  Con¬ 
tent  to  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  flatter  the  High¬ 
flyers  with  a  Profped  of  being  once  more  in 
Requeft.  A  Time  may  cqme,  when  their  Anta- 
gonifts  fhall  be  oblig’d  to  refign  the  Power  they 
gain’d  by  Poflures,  Grimace  and  Agility  :  And  if 
they  care  not  to  dance  on,  they  may  fwing  in  a 
Rope,  and  quaver  their  Toes  in  the  Air,  though 
i  .  .  .  L  now 
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now  they’re  confin’d  to  Terra  Tirma :  I  fay,  this' 
is  not  improbable,  efpecially  fince  Signior  Vio- 
lante  has  taken  Poft'effion  of  the  higheft  Part  of 
the  Steeple  of  the  K— g’s  own  Parifh-Church, 
in  order  to  fliew  his  Skill  to  Multitudes  of  admi¬ 
ring  Spectators.  ’Tis  true,  the  chief  Pofture-Ma - 
fler  of  that  Parifh  had  a  Stop  put  to  his  (hewing 
any  more  there  $  but  we  exped  Orders  from  a 
higher  Power  to  permit  him  to  perform. 

Before  I  take  my  Leave  of  Stage-Dancing, 
it  will  not  be  thought  impertinent,  it  I  remind 
my  Readers  here  of  what  I  advanc’d  in  my  firft 
Essay,  about  the  Recitative  of  an  Opera 
being  danc’d:  I  believe  they’ll  all  enter  more 
readily  into  that  Projed,  now  that  the  Nature 
and  Beauty  of  Dancing  is  more  fully  ex¬ 
plain’d. 

The  Ufe  that  may  be  made  of  thefe  Theatri¬ 
cal  Grotefque  Dances  is,  I  hope,  by  this  Time  fo 
obvious  to  every  thinking  Briton ,  and  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  from  them  fo  demonftrable, 
that  1  fhall  not  any  longer  infift  upon  their  ex-* 
traordinary  Merit,  but  apply  fome  new  Steps  in 
Dancing  to  private  Life,  which  may  be  of 
the  utmoft  Confequence  to  the  Publick  Good. 

I  defire  that  our  prefent  worthy  Set  of  Dan¬ 
cing  -  Mafters  would  not  be  difpleas’d,  if  I  pro¬ 
pose  ereding  feveral  publick  Schools  in  this  Me¬ 
tropolis  ,  and  other  great  Towns  of  this  Ifland  5 
in  order  to  inftrud  all  our  Youth  in  fpeaking 
Dances,  or  a  Dancing  Speech.  They  are  themielves 
yet  ignorant  of  that  myfterious  Part  of  D  a  n- 
cinG;  but  as  they  could  qualify  themfelves  for 
fuch  a  laudable  Work,  they  fhould  preferably  to 
others  be  encourag’d  5  in  the  mean  time  we 
fhould  have  skillful  Mafters  brought  from  Turkey, 
Perfia,  5cc.  proteded  by  the  Government,  and 
paid  at  the  Publick  Expence.  The 
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The  Benefits  arifing  from  this  Art  to  the  Ma¬ 
jority  of  a  trading  Nation,  may  be  eafily  made 
manifeft  from  the  ready  and  quiet  Difpatch  of 
Bufinefs  in  this  and  all  great  Cities  ;  for  a  Nod, 
a  Shrug,  a  wry  Pace  5  the  Motion  of  a  Leg  or 
Arm,  right  or  left;  nay,  the  Difpofition  of  a 
different  Finger  (according  to  the  old  Cuftom  of 
fpeaking  with  our  Fingers)  will,  without  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  Hurry,  or  the  Blocking  Noife 
of  {funning  Voices,  facilitate,  to  Admiration,  the 
moft  expeditious  Manner  of  Commerce  amongip 
the  bufy  Part  of  Mankind  ;  Not  fo  much  as"  a 
Humm  will  be  heard  in  the  Royal  Exchange ,  but 
the  whole  Crowd  will  appear  as  ferene  as  a 
Quaker's  Meeting ,  when  the  Spirit  works  not  on 
the  FlefK  Then  we  might  fee  an  European  calm¬ 
ly  dancing  a  Bargain  with  an  Afiatick ;  a  Briftol 
Merchant  drawing  a  Bill  on  Scanderoon  with  one 
finart  Caper;  a  Jew  bowing  himfelf  into  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  a  Chriftiany  and  one  of  the  Pure  ones, 
without  the  Expence  even  of  Tea  or  Nay,  out¬ 
wit  a  Chancery  Sollicker  with  a  clean  Hop.  In 
fuch  a  Medley  of  foreign  Tongues,  as  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  attend  the  Trade  of  fuch  a  Town  as 
London,  where  you  meet  all  Nations  of  the  known 
World  in  a  Compafs  of  an  Acre  of  Ground, 
what  can  we  expeA  but  Babel  it  felf,  inthetranf- 
a&ing  of  Bpfinefs.  Now  this  Hint  of  mine, 
rightly  improv’d,  would  enable  every  one  to  ma¬ 
nage  his  Affairs,  without  being  skill’d  in  the  Mo¬ 
ther-Tongue  of  him  he  deals  with:  And  I  am 
certain,  that  it  is  next  to  a  Demonftration  (if  I 
may  be  allow’d  the  Paradox )  that  the  only  Me¬ 
thod  of  attaining  an  univerfai  Language,  is  to 
be  Dumb.  A  Tofs  of  the  Head,  a  Wink  of  an 
Eye,  or  Shrug  of  the  Shoulders,  will  diftinguifii 
whether  you  deal  in  South-Sea,  India ,  or  Bank- 

L  7t  Stock  $ 
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Stock  *  an  Arm  or  Leg  will  tell  whether  you  are 
a  Buyer  or  Seller.  And  as  to  Numbers,  every 
Child  knows,  we  may  reckon  to  Millions  by  our 
Lingers  in  the  readieft  Manner  of  Accompts$  and 
to  the  greateft  Exaftnefs  in  Arithmetic!^  Be- 
fides,  every  different  Movement  at  once  proclaims 
the  Man’s  Country  you  would  deal  with.  If  you 
fee  a  Gentleman  move  flowly  along  in  a  grave 
Sarabrand  Step,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  diflocate 
his  Bones,  or  fall  a-pieces,  you,  at  once,  kriGW 
him  to  be  a  Spaniard .  If  you  fee  another  cut 
fifty  Capers  in  the  making  one  Bow,  always  gay, 
always  in  Motion,  and  never  out  of  Countenance, 
you’re  certain  he’s  a  Frenchman :  This  laft:  tho’ 
muft  be  allow’d  the  Liberty  of  his  Tongue,  in 
fome  few  particular  Monofyllables,  or  he’s  un¬ 
done  for  ever.  The  Englijh  (thofe  Tragi-Come- 
dians  of  the  World)  with  one  merry  Leg,  and 
one  fad,  are  known  to  all  Nations  upon  Earth 
by  a  grave  Jig  peculiar  to  themfelves*  The  Ger « 
mans  are  as  noted  for  their  long  Stride,  Turky- 
Cock  Strut,  and  dancing  in  the  Ox-Stile ;  as 
the  Low-Dutch  are  for  their  aukward  Imitation  of 
the  French ,  a-la-Clumfie .  Thus,  without  obfer- 
ving  even  the  Countenances  of  People  ( which 
might  be  of  great  Advantage  in  this  Affair )  or 
any  Part  or  Kind  of  Speech,  every  Man’s  Birth 
and  Bufinefs  is  made  manifeft  by  his  Country- 
Steps. 

Somethin  G,in  the  Nature  of  thefe  Da  n  c  e  s, 
was  begun  and  carry’d  on  in  the  Way.  of 
Trade,  about  the  Year  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Twenty  j  but  the  Matters  of  thofe  Times  and 
Dancing-Schools  (tho*  otherwife  vaft  Proficients  in 
their  Calling)  made  their  Scholars  dance  fo  long, 
and  cut  Capers  fo  high,  that  all  Europe  grew  quite 
fkk  of  their  Method  in  Bufinefs. 


I  can- 
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I  cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  as  the  firft 
Inftitution  of  Dancing  was  religious,  fo  there 
is  no  Part  of  publick  or  private  Life,  to  which  it 
would  prove  more  ferviceable  or  becoming,  in 

the  way  of  dumb  Oratory,  than  to  the  P - pit ; 

It  appears  already ,  by  the  modeft  and  well- 
judg’d  Endeavours  of  a  young  Gentleman  (who 
is  as  juft  an  Adtor,  as  a  profound  Scholar)  to  be 
a  Science  in  all  Refpedfs  highly  proper  in  and 
worthy  of  that  Place  and  Fundlion. 

No  Words,  without  proper  Motions,  can  have 
any  tolerable  EfFedl,  as  to  inculcating  found  Do- 
dh'ine  with  a  fuitable  Vehemence:  And  if  any 
Pr»  —ft  labours  under  the  Infirmity  of  a  bad 
Elocution,  a  ftammering  Utterance,,  or  any  kind 
of  Impediment  in  Speech,  every  Member  of  his 
Body  may  aflift  in  edifying  his  Congregation 3 
and  his  Ser— »n  be  fluently  and  elegantly  deli¬ 
ver’d  by  Signs  and  Tokens,  and  Movements,  and 
all  that  3  what  fignifies  it,  whether  he  fpeaks  or 
no,  fo  he  is  underftood  to  the  Purpofe.  Nor 

would  it  be  amifs,  were  all  our  Pu - ts  made  of 

a  commodious  Largenefs,  and  then  our  Par— -ns 
might  have  Space  nifficient  to  fhew  us,  that  we 
muft  be  content  with  a  Sort  of  a  rough,  hobling 
Courant ,  to  get  to  H— — n;  or,  that  if  we  don’t 
take  fpecial  Care,  we  may  Aide  in  a  fine  eafy 
Minuet-Step  (before  we  are  aware)  to  the  D— 1 : 
In  fhort,  one  might  *  *  *  *  *  *  and  fo  *  * 

*  *  *  and  thus  *  *  *  *  *  and  ****** 
and  then  *  *  *  *  *  *  but  more  of  this  *  * 

*  *  *  another  Time  *  *  *  *  *  as  my  Pro- 
jedl  thrives  in  its  Infancy, 

I  t  may  be  naturally  expedfed,  by  the  Majo¬ 
rity  of  my  Readers,  that,  in  a  general  Difcourfe 
upon  Dancing,  the  Trench  Nation  fhould 
make  a  greater  Figure,  efpecially  as  I  have 

L  3  thought 
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thought  fit  to  touch  upon  other  Countries,  both 
antique  and  modern  in  this  Essay.  But  being 
oblig’d,  by  feveral  material  and  unavoidable 
Hints,  to  ftretch  this  Subjeft  to  its  utmoft  Extent, 
and  no  principal  Part  that  they  excel  in  being 
negle&ed,  I  thought  it  proper  to  tofs  their  Merit, 
on  that  Head,  by  the  Lump  into  the  Scale  :  Befides, 
were  I  to  enter  into  a  formal  Detail  of  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Dancing,  and  a  frenchman  at  the  fame 
time,  new  Matter  would,  every  Moment,  flow 
in  fo  copioufly,  that  I  fhould  never  know  when 
to  make  an  End. 

I  hope,  ( tho’  I  have  promis’d  not  to  meddle 
but  with  the  Public k  Entertainments)  that  what  1 
have  advanc’d  in  relation  to  fome  Parts  of  pri¬ 
vate  Life,  will  not  be  look’d  upon  as  altogether 
ab furd  $  but  that  I  fhall  be  pardon’d  for  fuch 
feafonable  Digreflions,  without  the  Trouble  of 
digreffing  any  farther,  in  order  tp  excufe  my  felf : 
So  conclude  very  pertinently  with  that  wife  Af- 
fertion  of  Epicurus ,  “  That  the  whole  Frame,  Con¬ 
trivance,  and  Stru&ure  of  this  Globe,  is  but  an 
“orderly  Movement,  by  Atoms  juftly  difpos’dfor. 
“that  End.  Oppofite  to  which,  was  that  confus’d 
“  Jumble  of  jarring  Atoms  during  the  R^eign  of 
*e  Chaos ;  before  this  World  was  tun’d  by  the  Mu- 
“  $  i  c  k  of  the  Spheres,  into  a  regular  Dance, 
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Antique  and  Modern ;  in  great 
Efleem  with  the  Antients; 
neglected  by  the  prefent  Age. 

•Of  their  Tje  and  Beauty  in  all 
Stage-Entertainments, 
To  which  are  added ,  Some  Re¬ 
flections  upon  the  Englifh  Chorus 
of  Cat-Calls. 


N  Essay,  explaining  the  Nature, 
Ufe  and  Beauty  of  a  Grand  Cho¬ 
rus,  as  pradis’d  by  the  Antients, 
may  be  thought  very  impertinent 
at  this  Time  of  Day,  being  en¬ 
tirely  banifh’d  the  Play-Houfexand 
only  the  Name  preferv’d  in  the 
Opera.  This  fhall  not  deter  me  from  introducing 
it  amoagft  aur  publick  Diverilons,.  though  laid 
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afide,  either  with  an  Intent  to  fhew  the  World 
what  Notion  Antiquity  had  of  it,  or  by  defcri- 
bing  it  exa&ly,  leave  a  juft  Plan,  in  cafe  any 
generous,  poetical  Patriot,  fliould  attempt  re- 
eftablifhing  it  in  our  Theatres. 

The  Antients  lookrd  upon  the  Choru  s.  As  a 
Troop  of  ACtors,  reprefenting  a  Number  of  thofe  Per - 
fins ,  who  were,  or  probably  might  be,  prefent  at  the 
Time  of  the  Reprefentation  of  a  particular  Fable: 
They  interfer'd  with  the  Bufinefs.  of  the  Stage,  either 
hy  Side-Speeches ,  or  in  Dialogue  with,  the  Characters 
of  the  Drama,  or  fung  and  danc'd,  to  mark  the 
Intervals  of  the  Ads. 

But  if  we  confider  a  Chorus  hiftorically. 
We  muft  take  it  in  three  different  Views  :  Firfi, 
As  it  was  the  Whole  of  a  Stage  -Enter tainme?it  ; 
Next,  As  it  was  brought  in  as  an  Interlude  only, 
or  Appendix  to  Tragedy  arid  Comedy; 
Laftly,  As  it  was  totally  loft  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  but  the  Shadow  of  it  left  remaining  with  the 
Moderns.  But  however  they  have  negle&^i  or 
defpis’d  the  reviving  what  was  fo  eflential  to  the 
very  Life  and  Being  of  a  Stage;  yet  I  have 
that  Deference  for  the  Judgment  of  the  Antients, 
who  thought  it  even  neceftary,  that  I  have  fet 
apart  this  whole  Essay,  to  give  my  Country¬ 
men  (  who  do  not  dip  into  Antiquity  to  fearch 
for  fuch  Things)  an  Idea  of  Its  Beauty  and  Gran¬ 
deur. 

I  obferv’d,  in  my  laft  Essay  upon  Dan¬ 
cing,  that  the  Original  of  all  Theatrical  Enter¬ 
tainments  was  entirely  owing  to  a  merry  Sacri¬ 
fice,  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of  the  jolly  God 
Bacchus :  It  confifted  equally  of  Singing  and 
D  ancing  in  a  rude  unpolifhM  Way 5  and  was 
the  Whole  of  what  we  have  fince  call’d,  a  C  h  o- 
rus,  as  far  as  fuch  a  Performance  was  made  up 
of  Mu  si  c  k.  Vocal  or  Inftrumental,  and  Dance. 

The 
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The  Poets,  taking  the  Hint,  thought  this  Af¬ 
fair  capable  of  Improvement,  fo  threw  in  one 
A&or  after  another  fo  faff,  that  in  about 
fourfcore  Years  the  Drama  was  fram’d  into  re¬ 
gular  Tr  a  g  e  d  y  and  Comedy;  and,  from  this 
wild  Beginning,  fprang  the  politefl  Stages  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  fee,  at  firft,  the  Whole  was  but 
a  Chorus:  Tho’.the  Poet?  had  made  this 
Alteration  in  this  rough  Entertainment ;  they  had 
too  great  a  Deference  for  the  old  Plan,  not  to 
retain  fome  Part  of  it,  at  lead  in  Memory  of 
their  common  Parent:  So  preferv’d  entirely  the 
Mu  sick  and  Dancing  of  the  Old  Cho¬ 
rus,  but  exhibited  after  a  jufter  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  Manner ;  and  embellifh’d  it  with  all  the  Mag¬ 
nificence  of  Scenes  >  Cloaths  and  Machines ,  that 
Thought  could  invent,  or  Art  fupply :  Nay,  to 
pufh  the  Matter  {fill  farther,  they  oblig’d  the 
Chorus  to  enter  into  the  Buflnefs  it  felf  of 
every  Play:  Thus  it  became  not  an  additio¬ 
nal  only,  but  an  efTential  Part  of  all  Stage-Repre - 
fentations ;  and  the  Ufe  of  it  look’d  upon  at  leaft 
as  neceffary,  as  the  Ornament. 

I  n  this  Station  the  C  h  o  r  u  s  remain’d  undt- 
fturb’d,  from  the  EftabliDiment,  to  the  Ruin  of 
the  Grecian  Stage :  The  Office  of  the  Chorus 
was  to  Sing  and  Dance  in  Notes  and  Meafures, 
either  of  a  Piece  with  the  Play  then  reprefent- 
ed  in  general,  or  fome  particular  occafional  Part  j 
they  frequently  convers’d  with  the  Characters  on. 
the  Stage ;  efpecially  the  chief  of  them,  call’d  the 
Coryph&us ,  maintain’d  the  Dialogue,  when  there 
was  but  one  Perfon  of  the  Drama  prefent ;  the 
Antients  not  allowing  of  Soliloquies ,  or  but  rare¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  was  very  common  for  them  to  fill  up 
any  little  requifite  Vacancy  by  fome  Converfa- 
tion  amongft  theoifelves  a  propos  to  the  Affair  in 
hand.  Thus 
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Thus  the  Chorus  being  generally  upon 
the  Stage,  and  except,  in  fome  few  Examples, 
continuing  there  during  the  whole  Reprefenta- 
tion,  they  were  always  ready  to  ask  or  anfwer 
Queftions,  and  moralize  betwixt  the  Scenes  5  and 
by  this  means  never  fufFer’d  the  Plot  to  cool, 
or  the  Bufi.nefs  of  the  Stage  to  tall :  Then  their 
Singing  and  Dancing  betwixt  the  A  Sis  y 
notr  only  explain’d  to  the  Audience  the  juft  In¬ 
terspaces,  but  their  Songs  and  Dances  bein^ 
allied  to  the  SubjeCt  of  the  Play,  kept  the  Fa¬ 
ble  entire  3  at  the  fame  time  they  gave  the  Spe¬ 
ctators  the  molt  exquiftte  Delight  3  and  added  an 

Air  of  Magnificence  and  Surprize  to  the  Stage  and 
Audience. 

The  Chorus  being  fix’d  upon  this  folid  Ba¬ 
lls,  was  found  fo  oeneficial  and  diverting,  that 
it  could  not  be  loft  but  in  the  total  DeftruCtioix 
of  the  Theatre.  Comedy,  indeed,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  part  with  its  Chorus  in  a  ffiort  Time 
after  its  Inftitution  3  but  T  r  a  g  e  d  y  preferv’d  it 
to  the  very  laft.  This  ConduCt,  in  relation  to  the 
different  Kinds  of  Dramatick  Poetry,  was  una¬ 
voidable  3  and  the  Reafons  for  proceeding  in  this 
Manner  have  been  given  in  a  former  Essay. 

The  Romans  firft  alter’d  the  Office  and  Be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Chorus,  and.  with  that  Em¬ 
pire,  it  by  degrees  dwindled,  till  it  funk  to  no¬ 
thing.  Their  Succeffors,  the  Moderns,  found  it 
fallen  to  the  Earth,  they  kept  it  down,  and  feem 
not  inclinable  to  be  at  any  Expence  or  Trouble 
to  raife  from  Obfcurity,  and  almoft  Oblivion, 
the  nobleft  Ornament  of  the  Stage. 

I  muft  take  Notice  tho’,  before  I  go  on  any 
farther,  that  from  all  my  Obfervations  upon  the 
Dramatick  Poetry  of  the  Romans,  and  Reflections 
upon  all  their  Writers  of  any  Kind,  I  have  no 
■  . .  *  Grounds 
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Grounds  to  believe,  that  with  them  the  Chorus 
ever  appear’d  in  that  Luftre,  or  Credit,  as  at 
Athens  3  but  was  in  all  Refpe&s  carry *d  on  in 
a  meaner  Method  of  Coft  and  Defign  :  The  Gre¬ 
cian  C  h  o  r  u  s  as  much  exceeding  it,  as  their 
Bramatick  Poets  did  thofe  of  Rome. 

I  t  is  not  a  difficult  Task  to  account  for  the 
Ruin  of  the  C  H  o  r  u  s  amongft  the  Antients.  The 
Grecians  loft  it  with  their  Stage,  and  the  Romans 
with  their  Empire  :  All  fine  Arts  being  look’d 
upon  as  Foes  to  Barbarity,  in  civilizing,  not  de¬ 
populating  the  World.  We  cannot  fuppofe,  that 
the  Goths ,  Huns ,  Vandals  and  Lombards  had  them 
much  in  Efteem  :  But  it  will  not  prove  fo  eafy 
to  give  a  good  and  fenfible  Reafon,  why,  with 
the  Reftoration  of  all  fine  Arts,  and  polite  Amufe- 
ments,  the  Chorus  too  fhould  not  recover  its  pri- 
ftine  Glory. 

I  n  Comedy  a  Chorus  has  been  found  ufe- 
lefs,  even  by  the  Grecians  themfelves  5  therefore 
juftly  laid  afide  :  And,  I  fo  far  defpair  of  ever 
feeing  it  brought  upon  the  Stage  in  Tragedy,  or 
a  Poffibility  of  fucceeding  in  it,  tho’  attempted 
(there  lie  fo  many  unfurmountable  Rubs  in  the 
Way,  as  the  Stage  is  manag’d  with  us)  that  I 
would  be  content,  it  fhould  refign  all  Pretenfi- 
ons  to  an  Intereft  in  the  Play-houfe ;  was  it  but 
judicioufly  introduc’d  in  our  Operas.  I  am 
fenfible,  that  three  Parts  in  four  of  the  genteel 
Audiences,  which  crowd  all  Performances  at  the 
H — y-m — —  t,  will  immediately  fquall  out.  Pray 
when  had  we  an  Opera  without  a  Chorus? 
To  thefe  I  pofitively  anfwer.  That  we  never  had 
an  Opera  with  one  :  The  Name  may  be  fpelt 
the  fame  way,  but  the  Prefent  is  as  unlike  the 
Paft,  as  a  modern  Italian  differs  from  an  old 
Greek .  What  we  palm  upon  the  World  now, 

cannot 
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cannot  boaft  of  being  the  Ghoft  of  an  Antique 
Chorus. 

But  to  bring  this  Difpute  nearer  a  Conclu- 
fion,  by  fetting  it  in  a  jufter  Point  of  View 5  let 
us  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  Nature  of 
an  old  Chorus;  the  Ufe  the  Antients  made 
of  it,  and  their  prudent  Management  of  it  3  in 
the  vaft  Variety  of  Choruses  adapted  to  every 
Subject  3  which  Confiderations  join’d  to  our  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  Behaviour  of  the  Moderns  in 
that  Way,  may  lay  down  fome  Rules,  and  ad¬ 
vance  fome  Reafons  for  its  Revival  here. 

In  order  to  compafs  this  End,  I  fhall  briefly 
recapitulate  fome  Points  already  fpoke  to  3  fo 
throw  the  Whole  into  a  more  regular  and  eafy 
Method  of  being  underftood. 

The  Duty  of  the  Ancient  Chorus,  confift- 
ed  of  two  Parts :  In  the  firft,  they  fpoke  with 
the  other  Characters  in  the  Bufmefs  of  the  Play, 
and  then  appear’d  as  ACtors  concern’d  in  the 
Intrigues  of  the  Drama  then  reprefented.  In  the 
fecond,  they  mark’d  the  Intervals  of  the  Adis  by 
Musick,  Vocal  and  Inflrumental,  and  Dance; 
or  perhaps  fung  in  the  Atts  fome  Things  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Subjeft  then  brought  upon  the  Stage. 

The  Characters  of  the  Perfons  which  made 

up  the  Chorus  of  different  Plays,  were  as 

various  as  the  Fables  could  be,  on  which  they 

were  founded  3  or,  as  the  teeming  Imaginations, 

and  whimflcal  Fancies  of  Poets  could  make  them. 

Tho’  the  Antients  abfolutely  tied  themfelves  down 

to  this  Rule  3  that  the  Chorus  was  fuppos’d  to 

be  a  Company  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  might  moll 

probably  be  prefent  on  that  individual  Place, 

where  the  Scene  of  the  Play,  then  in  Reprefen- 

tation,  lav. 

*  * 
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Thus  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  Cho¬ 
rus  confifted  of  Trojan  Women,  Captives,  as 
fhe  her  felf  then  was  ;  and  in  his  Cyclops  of  Sa¬ 
tires,  no  others  daring  to  ftay  near  the  Den  of 
Polyphemus . 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Chorus 
was  made  up  of  old  Men,  fent  for  to  Council 
by  Creon :  And  in  his  Ajax,  of  Seamen,  who 
came  to  offer  their  Service  to  their  Prince,  on 
hearing  of  his  Diftradion. 

In  the  Prometheus  of  Efchylus,  the  Nymphs  of 
the  Ocean  furniftiM  a  C  h  o  r  u  s  3  he  being  chaiffd 
to  a  Rock  in  the  Sea,  and  no  other  living  Crea« 
ture  near  him  :  And,  in  the  Seven  before  Thebes , 
the  young  Women  of  the  Town. 

Thus  we  may  obferve,  how  ftridly  they  con« 
fin’d  themfelves  to  what  was  proper  on  this 
Head  5  but  ftill  the  Latitude  in  the  Charaders  of 
the  Chorus,  was  as  large  as  in  Subjeds  j  and 
in  Comedy  generally  very  entertaining  :  Of  which 
I  fhail  inftance  but  a  few  Examples;  fince  the 
Province  of  Comedy  quickly  was  oblig’d  to  refign 
its  Pretenfions  to  a  Chorus. 

Ariftophanes ,  particularly  of  all  the  Comick  Po¬ 
ets,  was  the  moft  ingenious  in  the  Whim  and 
Contrivance  of  his  Chorus;  tho’  ftill  with  a 
nice  Regard  to  Propriety.  In  one  Play  he 
gives  us  a  Chorus  of  Clouds,  in  order  to  ri¬ 
dicule  the  Sophifms  of  Socrates:  In  another,  one 
of  Birds  $  to  which  fome  Athenians  prattle  about 
building  feveral  Caftles  in  the  Air.  In  a  third,  he 
introduces  a  Neft  of  Wafps,  to  hinder  an  hurno- 
rous  old  Fellow  from  going  abroad  ;  which  they 
perform’d,  by  ftinging  him  home  to  fome  Tune  1 
Nay,  he  once  entertain’d  his  Audience  with  a 
mufical  Chorus  of  Frogs,  while  Bacchus  Is 
pafting  Styx  to  yifit  Pluto.  This  fome  People 

M  may 
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may  look  upon,  as  carrying  the  Jeff  too  far  5 
and  what  was  very  unbecoming  the  Dignity  and 
Gravity  of  any  Stage-plays :  But,  ftill  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  in  all  thefe  Fancies,  tho’  of  a  very  odd 
Turn,  that  they  have  an  Eye  to  what  is  proper 
to  the  Subject  in  Hand. 

From  thefe  few  Citations,  we  may  learn  the 
"Nature  of  an  Antique  Chorus,  both  in  Tra¬ 
gedy  and  Comedy  ;  and  they’ll  ferve  to  fhew  us 
what  Liberties  their  Poets  took  in  that  Part  of 
their  Plays;  from  whence  we  may  gather,  that 
even  thole  defign’d  meerly  for  Mirth,  were  not 
againft  the  Rules  of  their  Art. 

For  Example,  Let  us  but  fuppofe  the  Scene 
of  an  O  p  e  r  A,  laid  in  H—l—nd ,  or  Hell ;  What 
can  be  more  proper  than  a  Chorus  of  Frogs; 
yet  the  Probability  is  preferv’d ;  for  that  is  the 
Harmony  to  be  expected  in  thofe  Regions. 

The  Confequenc-es  I  would  naturally  draw 
from  the  Authority  of  thefe  Quotations,  will  be 
contain’d  in  a  frnall  Compafs  :  For  I  allow  any 
unprejudic’d  Perfon  to  determine,  what  wonder¬ 
ful  Effects  a  well-judg’d  Chorus  might  pro¬ 
duce  in  an  Italian  Opera;  where  the  Variety 
of  Subjects  I  have  propos’d  in  my  firft  Essay, 
would  allow  that  vaft  Latitude  in  the  Choice  of 
proper  Perfons  to  form  a  Chorus,  as  would 
equal,  if  not  furpafs,  the  Grecian  Stage,  in  Humour 
and  Grandeur. 

This  will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  confider, 
that  in  forming  our  Operas  upon  the  Plans 
of  Englifl)  Fables,  either  in  the  heroick  or  fami¬ 
liar  Stile,  we  take  in  the  utmoft  Extent  of  the 
Antique  Chorus,  either  as  it  related  to  rl ragedy 
or  C(  medy  ;  and,  according  to  the  Nature  of  each 
particular  Story,  make  ufe  of  the  Grandeur  and 
■Severity  of  one,  or  the  Novelty  and  Pleafantry 
.  .  -  -  ~  “  X ""  '  of 
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©{  the  other  3  while  both  may  be  attended  with* 
Variety  and  Magnificence  in  a  different  Tafle. 

This  Chorus  fhould  confifl  of  Music  k. 
Vocal  and  Inffrumental,  differing  from  what 
makes  up  the  Body  of  each  Ad  3  but  yet  ex- 
prellive  of  the  Subjed  then  on  the  Stage  :  Next 
of  Dancing,  and  Sounds  proper  to  accom¬ 
pany  thofe  Motions  :  Then  no^Coff  fhould  be 
lpar’d  in  the  proper  Decoration  of  Scenery,  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Habits,  that  the  Spectators  may  be 
pleas’d  and  amaz’d.  Thus  the  Chorus  need 
not  break  in  upon  the  main  Thread  of  the  De- 
fign,  by  appearing  in  any  Part  of  an  Act  3  but 
be  rather  conducive  to  the  carrying  it  on,  by 
being  introduc’d  as  an  Interlude,  to  fill  up  the 
Vacancies  betwixt  the  Adis  ;  which  are  now  pafs’d 
oyer  in  dull  Chit-chat,  or  in  our  duller  Gaping 
and  Staring  at  one  another  3  fo  never  fufter  the 
Bufinefs  of'  the  Stage  to  drop  3  amufe  the  Audi¬ 
ence  with  an  agreeable  Variety,  and  preferve  the 
Entertainment,  from  the  Beginning  to  End,  all  of 
a-piece  3  and  the  Whole  might  be  finiflTd  by  a 
Grand  Chorus,  or  a  Tout-enfemble  of  Voices, 
Inffruments,  Dancers,  &c. 

Now,  if  we  refled  upon  the  Novelty  and  Va¬ 
riety  of  the  Ant  lent  s  in  their  Chorusses,  even 
when  they  had  the  greatefl  Regard  to  the  ffrid- 
eft  Rules  of  Poetry  5  what  Liberties  might  we 
not  allow  to  Operas,  which  are  not  confin’d 
to  the  Probable,  but  can  call  Gods,  and  Devils, 
and  Machines  upon  the  Stage  (as  faff  as  a  Jug¬ 
gler  does  his  Balls)  where  they  may  prophecy,  or 
dance  5  folve  Difficulties,  or  fing  a  Song  5  aflifl 
a  Hero,  or  kifs  a  Shepherdefs3  thus  unravel  the 
mod  intricate  Plots  in  a  trice,  by  a  very  natural 
Cataffrophe,  and  as  eafily  as  Alexander  unty’d 
the  Gordian-Knot . 

Hz  By 
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By  this  Management,  the  Opera  will  be 
itablifh’d  upon  a  lading  Foundation,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  Play-boufesy  or  their  Manufa&ures. 
Tragedy  fhall  be  allow’d  to  make  the  mod  of 


Its  Terror  and  Pity  ;  and  Comedy  of  its  Wit  and 
Mirth:  whild  the  Operas  dialldubdd  and  flou- 
I'ifh,  by  the  abdolute  Power  of  the  Marvellous  >  the 
Etonnant,  and  all  that. 

W  a  s  our  Mu  Gcal  Theatre  but  once  grac’d 
with  fuch  a  Chorus  as  is  here  fpecify’d,  what 
Groves  of  Mudcal  Warblers!  what  Troops  of 
dancing  Deities  would  ravifh  us!  What  riflng 
Mountains,  finking  Valleys,  enamel’d  Meads*, 
and  winding  Streams,  would  appear  in  perdpe^ 
dtive,  with  enchanted  Palaces  and  Gardens  to 
Fur  prize  us!  A  new  Creation  fhould  arife  at  the 
Prompter’s  Whidle,  and  Nature’s  Self  be  lod 
In  what  deem’d  but  natural :  Then  would  Tape- 
dry  Figures  and  Joint-dools  cut  Capers  to  im¬ 
prove  our  Underdanding ;  Jet-caus  and  Cadcades 
pour  out  Xndrudtion  5  and  dying  Dragons,  and 
walking  Statues,  demondrate  the  great  Truths  of 
JR. - -riy  by  amazing  us. 

All  duch  Spedacles  and  Decorations  were  al¬ 
low’d  to  be  a  Part  of  the  Antique  Chorus; 
and  by  all  Judges  of  the  Opera-jlage,  are  look’d 
upon  as  edential  to  it :  So  in  this  happy  C011- 
|un<dion,  here  propos’d,  every  Being,  natural  or 
iupernatural,  is  order’d  to  obey  its  Commands. 
J  am  perdwaded,  that  any  Man,  who  has  jud 
Notions  of  what  is  durprizing,  wonderful,  meta- 
phyfical,  and  all  that,  will  readily  comprehend, 
what  Pleadure  and  Profit  mud  redult  from  this 
Dedign. 

W  E  dare  not  be  podtive,  that  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  were  do  polite,  as  to  have  any  Tade  for 
an  entire  Mudcal  Entertainment,  confiding  of 
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Recitative  and  Airs,  like  our  Operas:  But* 
this  we  may  be  affurd  of,  had  thofe  prudent,  gefi- 
teel  Nations,  once  harbour’d  an  Idea  of  fuch  a 
Stage  Diverfion;  they  would  not  have  forgot  its 
mod  efiential  Part,  a  proper  Chorus. 

A  fuperior  Genius  ought  to  prefide  in  the  Con- 
dud  of  thefe  Affairs,  left  we  be  miftaken  in  the 
End  propos’d,  and  have  our  Performances  turn’d 
into  Ridicule,  when  we  exped  they  fhould  be 
admir’d.  This  was  the  very  Cafe  in  an  O  p  e  r  a 
once  exhibited  at  the  H — y — m — 1 ;  a  Chorus 
of  wild  Sparrows  was  let  fly  behind  the  Scenes, 
but  they  were  never  heard  (the  Undertakers  be¬ 
ing  out  in  their  Choice  of  a  Singing-bird)  nor 
feen,  but  in  their  Effeds,  upon  the  Ladies  Heads. 
N  ow,  had  the  Wife-acres  planted  fome  tuneful  Fla¬ 
geolets  behind  the  Scenes,  and  let  feveral  artifi¬ 
cial  Nightingales  appear  hopping  to  and  fro  in 
the  Grove  $  Art  there,  by  imitating,  would  have 
out-done  Nature.  This  Example  may  fuffice  to 
give  the  Managers  of  thefe  Entertainments  a  Cau¬ 
tion,  not  to  be  deceiv’d  into  things  unnatural, 
by  frufting  to  Nature  too  far. 

O  f  all  the  Moderns,  the  Trench  alone  have 
enter’d  a  little  into  the  Defign  of  an  antique 
Chorus:  They  are  but  Copiers, ’tis  true,  and  if 
the  Pvefemblance  be  faint,  and  the  Colouring  and 
Features  want  the  Spirit  and  Life  of  the  Origi¬ 
nal  3  yet  they  are  as  like,  as  a  Frenchman  of  this 
Age  can  be  to  a  Citizen  of  Sparta .  Their  Mu- 
sick  I  have  not  touch’d  upon  in  any  regular  Me¬ 
thod  of  Criticifm ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
their  Chorusses  the  mod  harmonious,  mod 
beautiful,  and  mod  magnificent  Part  of  their 
Operas;  every  Ad  there  ends  with  a  Grand 
Chorus  adapted  to  the  Bufinefs  of  that  Scene, 
which  concludes  each  particular  Ad  :  Sometimes 
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you  have  a  Stage  fill’d  with  quavering  Nymphs 
.and  capering  Shepherds,  animated  by  the  Tweet 
Notes  of  Flut-douxes  and  rural  Bag-pipes  ;  anon  a 
(Troop  of  Bloods-thirfly  Warriors,  with  clafhing 
Arms  and  founding  Trumpets,  give  you  the  Fury 
& f  a  Battle  in  Air  and  Motion  :  And  now  the  idle 
Gods  and  Godd-effes  chant  and  foot  it  away  with 
celeitial  Steps  and  Graces  5  the  very  Mu  sick 
of  the  Spheres  ravifhing  the  mortal  Ears  of  the 
Audience  5  who  kindly  join  the  Stage,  till  the 
yyhole  Houfe  appears  a  Heathen  Paradife. 

They  have  likewife.  made  fome  fmall  At¬ 
tempts  towards  introducing  an  antique  Chorus 
■into  their  Tragedies ,  Comedies ,  and  Ballets ;  bu.t 
with  Succefs  anfwerable  to  fuch  wretched  Stuff: 
^Though  Abbot  He.delin  laid  them  down  the  j u ft e ft 
.and  mod  beautiful  Rules  for  their  Inftrudion  : 
.Though  Cardinal  Richlieu  encourag’d  fuch  an  Em- 
terprize  ;  and  tho’  afterwards  Racine ,  Moltere ,  and 
Jtaptift  Lully  were  principally  concern’d  in  the 
Management  of  the  Whole,  they  could  not  per- 
fed  fo  great  a  Work;  whether  for  Want  of  a 
fuitable  Genius,  or  a  Fund  fufficient  to  defray  fo 
y aft  an  Expence,*'  I  will  not  determine. 

In  Fine,  a  Chorus  rightly  introduc’d  in  an 
Opera,  niuft  give  the  World  the  NE  PLUS 
XT  LT  RA  of  Mu  sick.  5  and,  I  think  it  manifeft, 
ihat  by  the  wilful  and  carelefs  Omiffion  of  itorv 
the  prefent  Italian  Stage ,  we  lofe  the  Perfection 
of  Harmony 5  and  never  allow  our  Compofers  an 
Opportunity  of  exerting  their  highefl  Talents, 
and  difplaying  the  Greatnefs  of  a  Genius,  by 
fhewing  what  the  Force  of  Musics,  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

W  e  may  have  an  Idea  of  this  from  fome 
parts  of  our  Churc  h-M  usick;  which  though 
generally  very  bad,  yet  demonftrates,  that  thole 
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fall  Parts  of  Musick,  either  in  Church  ou 
TheatrEj  fhew  the  Quinteflence  of  Art  in  the 
Compofer,  and  mud  give  equal  Delight  to  an 
Audience. 

That  pitiful  Farce  of  Sounds,  that  lefs  than 
the  Shadow  of  what  it  reprefents,  which  pafles 
upon  us  at  the  Conclufion  of  our  Operas  for 
a  Grand  Chorus,  is  a  Burlefque  upon  the  Name, 
Defign  and  Grandeur  of  the  Thing 3  one  may 
have  as  much,  and  as  good  for  a  Half-penny 
from  a  friendly  Alliance  of  Ballad-Singers  at  Pye* 
Corner ,  or  Fleet  -  Bridge.  That  which  fhould  be 
the  Life,  the  Soul  of  the  collective  Body  of  M  u- 
sick.  Dancing,  and  Machinery,  poorly 
drops  into  a  few  fcurvy  Scrapes,  and  Bows,  and 
Curtfeys  from  our  Singers,  and  their  Tinfel  At* 
tendant  Snuff-Candles  and  Ovfter-Girls  5  and  the 
All  of  Harmony  dwindles  into  a  few  forry  cant¬ 
ing  Notes,  fit  only  to  accompany  a  Wapping 
Crowdero :  And  this  is  to  be  efteem’d  the  fini fil¬ 
ing  Stroke,  to  clofe  one  of  the  nobleft  Enter¬ 
tainments,  that  Art,  in  Conjunction  with  Nature, 
can  produce,  to  charm  Mankind. 

I  freely  acknowledge,  that  the  Englifl)  Drama- 
tick  Operas  of  the  laft  Age,  by  far  exceeded 
our  Italian  in  that  Point  ^  for  every  A6t  conclu¬ 
ded  with  a  Piece  of  Music  k.  Dancing  and 
Scenery,  confonant  to  the  Affairs  then  in 
Agitation  3  conduced,  in  fome  Refpedts,  after 
the  Manner  of  the  Antients  5  or  rather,  in  the 
Stile  of  the  French ,  whofe  Fafhions  then  prevail¬ 
ed  in  every  thing  polite.  And  as  our  Theatrical 
Managers  were  fenfible,  that  we  had  a  very  me¬ 
chanical  Genius  5  they  contriv’d  fo  their  little  or¬ 
namental  Incidents,  as  to  humour  that  Gou 3  when 
Elbow-Chairs  danc’d.  Flower-pots  fung,  Ghofis 
walk’d,  and  Devils  flew  to  divert  us. 
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There  is  one  thing  morel  muft  obferve,  to 
the  Shame  of  the  Mailers  of  our  Theatres 
in  general  ^  which  is,  that  the  only  juft  Remains 
of  a  true  Chorus  appear  in  the  artful  Manage¬ 
ment  of  our  Puppets  hew  s  j  and,  indeed,  the  en¬ 
tire  Performance  of  thefe  fmall,  itinerant,  wood¬ 
en  Adors,  is  a  kind  of  Grand  Chorus  in  Mi¬ 
niature  5  efpecially  their  Prompter  anfwers  exact¬ 
ly  to  the  Character  and  Eufinefs  of  the  Coryph &- 
us  with  the  Antientsj  whofe  Office  it  is,  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  Audience,  the  moil  intricate  Parts 
of  what  they  fee  and  hear,or  to  tell  what  is  to  come  j 
to  make  wife  Reflexions  on  what  is  paft,  or 
what  may  be ;  to  enter  into  moral  Dialogues 
pertinent  to  the  Subject  with  his  little  Play -Fel¬ 
lows  ;  nay,  he  generally  talks  as  much  to  the 
Purpofe  as  any  of  them  his  Behaviour  (with  the 
Humours  of  Punch ,  and  the  Mu  sick.  Dan¬ 
cing  and  M  a  c  h  i  n  e  s,  which  are  beautifully 
and  prudently  fcatter’d  up  and  down  thro’  the 
Whole)  exadly  difcharges  the  Duty  of  an  antique 
Chorus. 

To  apply  more  particularly  to  our  felves  (  by 
way  of  drawing  towards  a  Conclufion)  the  Sum 
of  what  has  been  urg’d  on  this  Head  ;  let  us  but 
conflder  a  Chorus  either  in  a  critical,  a  poli¬ 
tical,  or  an  ornamental  Capacity,  and  judge  how 
far  it  efteds  our  Intereft  in  all. 

A  s  far  as  Criticifm  is  concern’d  in  this  Affair, 
I  think  we  are  fafe,  as  to  the  Judgment,  ITfeand 
Beauty  of  a  Chorus:  The  whole  Tenour  of 
this  Essay,  and  feveral  undeniable  Arguments 
difpers’d  here  and  there  in  the  others,  with  the 
general  Confent  of  all  the  Antients,  and  the  Ap¬ 
probation  of  the  moft  Learned  amongft  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  have  determin’d  in  our  Favour,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  Neceffity  of  it  in  every  Particular. 

But 
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But  as  the  Manner  of  reafoning  on  this  Head 
will  not  have  its  due  Weight  with  the  Generality 
of  People,  his  needlefs  to  infill  any  farther  on 
that ;  but  to  fpeak  to  their  Underftanding,  Inte- 
reft  and  Pleafure,  in  the  two  other  Points. 

In  found  Policy,  I  am  certain,  every  True  Bri¬ 
ton  ought  to  give  the  greateft  Encouragement 
imaginable  to  a  Grand  Chorus;  the  unavoid¬ 
able  and  vaft  Expences  which  neceffarily  attend 
the  Grandeur  of  fuch  an  Undertaking,  muft  of 
courfe,  bring  along  with  them  infinite  Advan¬ 
tages  to  a  trading  People,  in  the  Difpofal  of  all 
Manufactures,  Foreign  and  Domeftick :  Befides, 
the  full  Employment  it  will  give  to  Hundreds  of 
our  Poor  5  who  otherwife  muft  (leal  or  ftarve. 
Nor  will  it  be  amifs,  if  I  here  remind  my  Rea¬ 
ders  of  my  Project  of  eftablifhing  a  Mujical  Aca¬ 
demy  in  one  of  our  Largeft  Hospitals;  for 
were  a  Chorus,  proper  to  their  Stage,  once 
fettled,  no  Beggar  need  walk  London  Streets ;  fo 
great  would  be  the  Demand,  for  Crowds  of  At¬ 
tendants  to  fill  the  fpacious  Stage;  and,  on 
this  Foundation  alone,  more  Aged,  Infirm,  and 
reduc'd  Perfons  (befides  Orphans,  and  all  real  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Charity)  might  be  fupported,  than  in  ail 
the  Hofpitals  belonging  to  this  City  and  its  Li¬ 
berties. 

H  o  v/  e  v  e  r,  other  Diverfions  may  be  defigiTd 
only  to  affeCl  the  Ear  or  Eye;  thofe  of  the  Stage 
fpeak  to  the  Mind,  in  order  to,  improve  us ;  but 
fuch  is  the  Depravity  of  human  Nature,  that  if 
we  are  not  pleas’d,  we  will  not  be  inftruded  ;  there¬ 
fore  all  the  additional  Ornaments  to  Stage -En¬ 
tertainments  are  highly  neceffary  to  entice  us  in, 
elfe  we  fliould  never  fit  out  a  tedious  LeClure  of 
Morality.  This  the  Antients  prudently  confider- 
ed,  and  artfully  threw  in  thofe  agreeable,  ama¬ 
zing 
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zing  Speftacles,  and  Decorations  of  all  Kinds,, 
which  were  Parts  of  their  Chorus;  thus  ‘lit  ring 
them  cunningly  into  a  Reformation  of  Manners. 

They  were  fenfible,  that  the  Majority  of  all 
Audiences  would  never  appear  in  a  Theatre, 
were  they  not  more  charm’d  with  the  Beauty  of 
the  S  c  e  n  E  s,  the  Surprize  of  the  Machine- 
R  y,  the  Magnificence  of  the  Habits,  and  Va¬ 
riety  of  Mu  sick  and  Dancing,  than  with  the 
fine  Language,  the  noble  Sentiments,  the  Pre¬ 
cepts,  and  divine  Leffons  contain’d  in  a  T  r  a- 
gedy  or  Comedy:  Therefore  the  Poets,  the 
Inventors,  and  the  MagiRrates,  the  Encouragers  of 
the  Chorus,  fpar’d  no  Labour  nor  Expence  to 
draw  Numbers  of  People  of  all  Ranks  to  their 
Plays,  fpite  of  themfelves  :  Eor  knowing  that 
the  Generality  of  Mankind  are,  naturally  (peak¬ 
ing,  in  a  State  of  Infancy  the  greateR  Part  of 
their  Lives  ;  they  wrere  oblig’d  to  perfwade  them 
to  fwallow  the  black  Potion  of  Inftruttion ,  by 
promiflng  the  Sugar-Plumb  of  Delight. 

I  have  now,  as  briefly  as  podible,  trac’d  every 
Toot-Rep  of  a  Chorus,  in  its  Rife,  Progrefs 
and  Declenfion  with  the  Antients,  and  fhewn 
how  far  the  Moderns  are  miftaken  in  their  No¬ 
tions  of  that  Part  of  a  Stage  -Entertainment y  ex¬ 
plain’d  its  infinite  Ufe  and  Beauty,  and  propo¬ 
sed  the  moR  reafonable  Method  of  attaining  to 
it  with  the  moR  moderate  Expence  :  But  there 
Rill  remains  to  be  fpoken  to,  a  Chorus  alto¬ 
gether  of  Britifh  Growth,  a  genuine  Plant  of  this 
Ifle  :  I  mean  a  Consort  of  Cat  - Calls; 
which  fo  often  makes  a  vaR  Eclat  in  our  The¬ 
atres. 

I  confefs,  this  Affair  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  Stage,  the  ufual  Station  of  a  Chorus 
in  all  former  Ages;  nor  does  the  Performance  of 

it 
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-it  in  the  leaft  depend  upon  the  Chara&ers  of  any 
Drama  reprefented,  or  any  Perfon  belonging  to 
it,  as  an  additional  AFlor,  Singer  or  Dancer  j  but 
wholly  regards  th$  Behaviour  of  the  Audience, 
when  they  have  a  Fancy  to  turn  Performers  in- 
ftead  of  Spe&ators  :  Yet,  as  it  alway  makes  its 
Appearance  by  way  of  a  full  Chorus,  I  thought 
it  could  no  where  be  introduc’d  with  that  Ju- 
ftice,  as  in  this  Essay  *  therefore  choofe  to  tack 
this  Domeftick  Invention  to  its  Tail. 

I  fear,  that  in  my  hiftorical  Enquiries  after  the 
Origine  of  this  polite  Inftmment,  I  fhall  have 
no  Foundation  to  build  upon,  but  Conje&ure  5 
fo  my  Readers  muft  be  fatisfied  with  Guefs- Work. 
However,  I  fhall  omit  nothing  in  the  Way  of 
Reading,  or  Intelligence  from  other  Hands,  that 
can  give  me  any  Light  into  its  Antiquity  or 
Merit. 

By  its  Etymology,  it  fhould  be  of  Britijh  Ex- 
tra£tion}  for  I  have  turn’d  over  a  Thoufand  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  French -Criticks,  and  Low-Dutch  Com¬ 
mentators  3  yet  met  with  no  fingle  Hint  that 
touch’d  upon  its  Invention  or  Ufe  5  fo  loft  my 
Time  and  Labour. 

I  was  mightily  puzzel’d  to  find  out  fomething 
in  Antiquity,  upon  which  I  could  ground  the  moft 
trifling  Surmife  relating  to  its  Birth  5  but  my  Search 
made  me  no  wifer:  Nor  was  there  any  thing 
anfwer’d  in  the  leaft  to  my  Purpofe  5  excepting 
the  Chorus  of  Frogs  in  a  Comedy  of  Arifto** 
f  banes,  before-mention’ d  5  from  whence  I  ima¬ 
gine,  fome  of  our  modern  Criticks  (whofe  only 
Merit  lies  in  a  blind  Admiration  of  the  Antients) 
ftole  the  Conceit,  and  fix’d  this  Inftrument  upon 
a  Level  with  that  Musick:  And  as  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Old  Chorus  was  to  ask  Queftions  of, 
or  make  Refponfes  to,  any  Perfon  of  the  Dr  a - 
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ma,  during  the  Reprefentation ;  or  jointly,  by 
Singing  and  Dancing,  to  make  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  the  Ads:  So  I  have  perceiv’d,  that  the 
Performers  on  Cat-Ca  lls,  are  employ’d  fing- 
ly  in  the  Time  of  Adion,  or  in  a  Body  betwixt 
the  Ads  5  the  Obfervation  of  which  Rule  looks 
with  an  Eye  towards  the  Chorus  of  the  An- 
tients,  in  the  Inftitution  of  theirs. 

Upon  mature  Consideration,  the  Criticks,  for 
feveral  weighty  Reafons,  muff  have  been  the 
Inventors  of  this  Instrument;  either  as  a  Signal 
to  gather  their  Forces  together-,  when  difpers’d 
about  the  Houfe ;  or  when  to  fall  on,  and  when, 
to  make  an  orderly  Retreat ;  it  has  exadly  the 
fame  Compafs  of  Notes  with  a  Hunting-horn  ; 
and  is  us’d  for  much  the  fame  Purpofe,  either  to 
throw  a  Pack  on,  or  call  them  from  their  Prey  : 
And  fome  Mailers,  who  have  carefully  Sludy’d 
Composition  on  the  Cat-Call,  will  immedi¬ 
ately  tell  you  the  Fate  of  every  Play  or  Opera, 
where  its  Sounds  are  heard :  They  dillinguifh 
with  the  greatefl  Eafe,  whether  the  poor  Hare 
of  a  Poet  or  Compofer ,  is  only  to  be  merrily  run 
down,  by  way  of  pure  Diverfion  5  or  kill’d  out¬ 
right,  for  the  Benefit  of  the, critical  Kennel 

Ne  B.  I  am  now  praffifing  very  hard ,  to  qualify 
me  for  a  Judge  in  this  Performance. 

I  am  enclinable  to  think,  that  the  Criticks  ra¬ 
ther  hope  to  intimidate  the  Poets  by  this  Noife; 
as  the  SlrongeSl  Lungs  have  often  the  beft  of  an 
Argument,  by  Silencing  an  Opponent:  *Tis  cer¬ 
tain  a  Cat -Call  frequently  has  this  Effed 
upon  the  Poets  to  a  wonderful  Degree,  though 
generally  very  bold  Rogues ;  which  may  proceed 
from  fome  fecret  Antipathy  in  Nature,  not  yet 
accounted  for  by  Philofophers  ;  as  the  Crowing 
of  a  Cock  frightens  a  Lion  :  Perhaps  Poetry 
,  infptres 
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infpires  her  Difciples  with  ail  Averflon  to  a  Cat  3 
the  folemn  Demurenefs  of  one  not  being  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Wit  and  Life  of  the  other :  So  the 
Critlcks  fight  cunning,  like  the  Gentleman  who, 
in  a  Duel,  drove  his  Antagonift  out  of  the  Field, 
by  popping  a  Kitten  in  his  Face,  whenever  he 
came  near  him  3  knowing  he  could  not  hand  the 
Sight  of  that  Creature. 

If  thofe  profound  Naturalifts,  the  Gentlemen 

of  the  R - 1  s» - y,  can  fmell  out  any  thing  in 

the  wonderful  Antipathies  of  contrary  Qualities, 
which  will  in  the  lead:  countenance  this  AlTer- 
tion  of  mine,  we  may  be  very  pofltive,  that  the 
Criticks ,  in  their  Searches  into  Myfteries,  had  be¬ 
fore  dilcover’d  the  Arcanum ,  and  borrow’d  the 
Hint  of  a  C  A  t-C  all,  from  the  nightly  Sere¬ 
nades  of  thofe  Love  -  Tick  Creatures  upon  the 
Tops  of  Houfes:  And,  if  we  were  nicely  to  \/ 
make  our  Remarks  upon  the  Life  and  Conver¬ 
sation  of  feveral  young  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  particularly  fond  of  that  Inftru- 
ment,  we  fhould  xdifcover,  that  they  are  much 
''given  to  Cattenvauling. 

A  very  ingenious,  but  whimfical  Virtuofo  of 
my  Acquaintance,  ftrenuoufly  avows,  and  infills 
upon  it.  That  the  C  a  t-C  all  is  one  of  the  molt 
antient  Inftruments  we  read  of.  Some  People 
may  urge.  That  what  he  advances  is  at  bed:  but 
a  witty  Suppofition^  but  I’m  of  Opinion,  that 
he  has  both  an  hiftorical  and  poetical  Founda¬ 
tion  to  ground  his  Argument  on  3  and,  if  it  is 
not  abfolutely  Matter  of  Fadf,  I’m  convinc’d, 
that  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  juft  Preemption.  His 
Manner  of  making  it  appear  runs  thus— He  fays, 

“  The  Cat-Call  was  the  Inftrument  play’d 
on  by  Pan,  in  his  Contention  with  Apollo,  for 
“  the  Prize  in  the  Art  of  Mu  sick.  Ovid  very 

N  “  properly 
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properly  calls  it  the  fhrill  Pipe.  Midas  being 
c<  condituted  Umpire  in  this  Caufe,  very  wifely 
fe  gave  the  Palm  to  Van's  harfh  Notes*  butbe- 
ing  jullly  honour’d  with  AfTes  Ears,  for  his 
rafh  and  ignorant  Judgment,  he  ever  after 
“  made  ufe  of  that  Pipe  to  filence  all  Harmony  * 
€(  then  left  it  as  a  Legacy  to  his  lawful  Succef- 
“  fors  of  the  Family  of  the  Long-Ears  ( alias  Cri- 
ge  ticks)  who,  upon  all  Occafions,  make  ufe  of 
“  it  to  demolifh  Poetry  and  Mu  sick*  of 
both  which  Arts,  Apollo  is  Patron.” 

I  can’t  tell  whether  the  Criticks  will  allow  this 
to  be  found  Do&rine*  but  they’ll  find  many  Te¬ 
nets  worfe  fupported  in  Thomas  Aquinas. 

I  Hi  all  quote  out  of  Gefner ,  in  -his  Hillary  of 
four- footed  Beads,  one  PaRage,  which  bears  lome 
fmall  Refemblance  to  the  Affair  in  Hand.  He 
gives  a  very  remarkable  Account  of  two  Crea¬ 
tures  in  Ethiopia ,  who  are  at  continual  Enmity* 
the  fil'd  participates  of  the  Natures  of  our  Hares 
and  Foxes,  being  as  timerous  as  one,  and  witty 
as  the  other,  without  its  Malice,  by  reafon  of  a 
particular  good  Nature  inherent  to  this  Crea¬ 
ture,  and  a  Difpofition  to  feveral  little  entertain¬ 
ing  Gambols:  It  is  a  Favourite  with,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  all  the  Beads,  but  that  which  is  its 
profefs’d  Foe  *  which,  by  the  Defcription,  I  take 
to  be  a  Sort  of  wild  Cat,  or  Cat-a-mountain  *  a 
Species  of  fmall  Tygers.  This  lives  in  a  conti¬ 
nued  Purfuit  of  the  other  *  and  wherever  it  meets 
them,  they  are  devour’d  as  lawful  Prey,  unlefs 
related  by  fome  of  the  other  Beads.  If  this 
makes  nothing  to  my  Purpofe,  in  relation  to 
the  Cat-call  *  yet  it  exaftly  defcribes  the  Nature 
and  Behaviour  of  Poets  and  Criticks. 

This  is  all  1  could  gather  to  fatisfy  my  Readers, 
as  to  the  Invention  of  this  Mufical  Macnine,  As 
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to  its  proper  Ufe  and  Application,  ’tis  too  well 
known,  to  be  enlarg’d  on  here  $  but  I  intend  to 
publifh  in  a  little  Time,  by  Subscription,  a  very 
large  Folio,  with  all  the  Rules  neceflary  to  make 
a  compleat  Performer  on  this  Inftrument;  with 
Directions  how,  when,  where,  and  why  any 
Gentleman  fhoirld  play  on  it  Angle,  or  in  Con¬ 
cert  5  with  a  juft  Scale  of  Notes,  and  Variety  of 
Airs  in  all  the  Keys,  and  adapted  to  all  Occail- 
011s,  for  the  Hie  of  thole  who  do  not  compofe 
Extempore . 

Having  in  this  Essay  impartially  ftated 
the  E hence,  Ufe,  and  Lofs  of  a  Chorus,  I 
leave  every  Man  to  make  what  Reflexions,  and 
draw  what  Inferences  he  thinks  moft  pertinent 
to.  SubjeXr.  I  only  beg  Leave  to  conclude 
with  my  humble  Opinion,  that  a  Chorus  is 
allowable  in  a  Comedy ,  proper  in  a  Tragedy ,  and 
aeceflary  in  an  Op£r  a9 
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OF  AUDIENCES; 


The  fever al  Orders  of  Specta¬ 
tors  that  form  an  English 
A  udiince.  Their  Behaviour 
in  the  Theatres  confderd. 
Their  Manner  of  judging,  in  T  ub- 
lick  and  Trivate ,  fet  in  a  true 
Light:  With  a  particular  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole  Race  of  Cri« 


TICKS. 


N  this  Essay,  I  propofe  fpeak- 

ing  to  that  Part  of  the  fecond,  in 

which  the  Decay  of  our  Drama- 

tick  Poetry  was  imputed  to  the  bad 

Tafte,  and  little  Encouragement 

of  the  Town  for  that  Art.  This 

Point,  and  feveral  others  as  ma* 
~  _  -  « » 


terialj  I  reduce  to  one  general  Head,  An  Audi 
which  may  be  juftly  look’d  upon  as  the 
J "  r  Primnm 


mi 
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Primum  Mobile  of  all  Diverfions ;  by  whofe  Ge- 
nerofity  they  are  fupported,  and  by  whofe  Smiles, 
or  Frowns,  they  flourifh  or  languifh. 

My  Panegyricks  fhall  be  very  modeft,  and  my 
Cenfures  very  gentle,  as  to  the  Beauties  or  Ble- 
mifhes  in  the  Behaviour  of  this  formidable  and 
numerous  Body  :  I  fhall  fet  the  Glafs  of  Truth  full 
before  them,  by  which  their  Errors  will  readily 
refled  upon  themfelves,  and  from  whence  they 
may  draw  fome  natural  Inferences,  the  eafier  to 
reform  them :  And,  in  order  to  befpeak  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  my  courteous  Readers  (who,  I  fuppofe, 
will  generally  prove  the  Majority  of  an  Audi¬ 
ence  at  0$era3  or  Play-Hcufe)  I  declare,  with 
the  Air  of  a  free-born  Britifl)  Subjed,  that  as  it 
is  Truth  I  choofe  for  my  Guide,  to  lead  me  flea- 
dily  through  this  Labyrinth  of  Errors,  1  am  uncon¬ 
cern’d  whether  they  treat  me  as  a  too  fevere  Sa~ 
tyrift,  a  fcandalous  Lampooner,  or  infipid  Tri¬ 
fle  r,  being  alike  infenfible  to  the  Threats  or  Fa¬ 
vours  of  the  Many 3  [ o  they  do  me  Juftice,  and 
pay  for  my  Book  before  they  read  it. 

T  H  o*  the  fundamental  Matters  of  an  Op  era. 
or  P  l  a  y,  as  to  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Stage,  are 
very  different,  and  as  fuch  have  been  feparately 
eonfider’d,  yet  I  fhall  not  make  ufe  of  that  Me¬ 
thod  in  relation  to  their  Spectators  j  the.^ 
Behaviour  of  an  Audience  at  either,  being  much 
upon  the  fame  Footing,  and  equally  notorious  5 
fo  I  fhall  jumble  them  together,  thro’  every  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  Essay,  in  order  to  fave  my  Rea¬ 
der  fome  Time,  and  my  felf  fome  Paper. 

But  thohgh  I  throw  the  two  Audiences1 
into  the  fame  Point  of  View,  as  to  the  Regu¬ 
lation,  of  my  approving  or  cenfuring  their  Con- 
dud,  yet  I  muft  beg  my  Readers  to  take  one 
eifential  Difference  along  with  them,  and  clofely 

N3-  *  obferyc . 
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ebferve  it  whenever  they  are  mention’d.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  Boxes  at  the  Play-Houfe ,  make 
up  Pit  and  Box  at  the  Opera,  The  Pit  at  the  Play.* 
Houfe  is  the  firft  Gallery  in  the  Opera .  The  firft 
Gallery  and  middle  Part  of  the  upper  Gallery  in 
the  Play-Houfe,  have  no  Reprefentadves  in  the 
Opera  ;  there  are  but  few  of  that  Country  who 
care  to  part  with  a  Crown  for  a  Song.  As  for 
the  Gentry  at  each  End  of  the  Upper  Gallery  in 
the  Play-Houfe ,  they  enjoy  that  entire  Region  to 
ihemfelves  at  the  Opera ,  with  Space  to  range, 
and  Liberty  to  make  as  much  N-oife  as  they  pleafe  5 
which  grieves  me  not  a  little,  nor  fhall  I  part 
with  them  unreprimanded  1  I  wifh  my  Pen,  at 
every  Stroke*  was  a  Cat -of -nine -tails  for  their 
Sakes,  and  our  own,  that  their  Manners  might 
be  mended,  and  our  Diverfions  not  interrupted.; 
but  X  fhall  talk  with  them  by  and  by,  when  I 
have  finifh’d  with  their  Mailers. 

Firs  t,  then,  1  fhall  drive  to*,  bring  the  feveral 
Degrees  that  compofe  a  regular  Audience, 
to  bear  upon  the  Parallel  with  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  Orders  of  Architecture.  Under  the  Dorick 
and  Iogick,  I  comprehend  the  Pit  and  firffc  Gal¬ 
leries,  X  looking  upon  them  as  the  mod  plain, 
folid  and  fubftantial  Bails  of  an  Audience, 
intermix’d  with  fome  People  polite,  and, of  good 
Eafhion,  who  refemble  the  Ionick :  Then  the  Do¬ 
rick allowing  of  fome  AfTes  or  Goats  Heads  in 
the  Cornifh,  by  way  of  Ornament,  that  refers  to 
the  critical  Part  of  that  Order*  the  Boxes  being 
fome  Steps  higher,  and  altogether  form’d  in  a 
g-enteeler  and  more  elegant  Tafte  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  I  fix  them  as  my  Corinthian,  that  Order 
being  very  beautiful,  and  defign’d  much  for  Shew: 
Then  the  Upper  Galleries  anfwer  exadly  to  the 
Campojite. ,  and  that  Order  differing  from  the 

Corinthian 
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Corinthian  chiefly  in  the  Capitol,  I  judge  it  thus ; 
That  Part  which  is  the  modefteft,  I  borrow  from 
the  Ionick  in  the  Pit  5  the  other  is  entirely  C0- 
rinthian,  either  as  they  belong  to  that  Order  in.- 
the  Boxes,  or  as  their  Capitols  are  generally  caft 
in  that  Brafs. 

The  Pit  then  in  the  Play-Houfes,-  and  firfl:  Gal¬ 
lery  in  the  Opera ,  are  fupported  either  by  fome 
of  our  moft  fubftantial,  plain,  fober  Tradefmen, 
their  Wives  and  Children,  in  the  Dorick  Stile  3  or 
by  Officers  of  the  Army,  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Gentlemenof  good  Charader  and  plen¬ 
tiful  Fortunes,  in  the  Ionick  5  with  a  few  Criticks> 
who  are  divided  betwixt  the  two. 

I  have  not  much  to  fay  to  the  Quality  from 
Cheapjide ,  Ludgate  -  Hill,.  Covent  -  Garden,  or  the 
Strand,  as  to  their  erring  in  Point  of  Judgment  •, 
but  a.  great  deal  as  to  their  Behaviour  in  the 
Theatres.  They  are  generally  fo  very  impati¬ 
ent  to  gain  the  Centre  of  the  Pit,  or  the  firfl: 
Row  of  the  Gallery,  that  they  hurry  from  Din¬ 
ner  with  Spoufe  under  one  Arm,  and  the  Rem¬ 
nants  of  an  unfinifh’d  Meal,  in  a  colour’d  Hand¬ 
kerchief,  under  the  other.  As  the  Plot  of  the  Play 
begins-  to  thicken,,  their  Appetites  grow  fharp, 
having  not  been  fufficiently  fluffed  at  Noon  5 
then  their  greateft  Concern  is,  how  they  may  be 
fatisfied  with  Decency  and  Oeconomy,  that  no 
curious  Neighbour  may  difcover  their  Treafure, 
and  long  for  a  Morfel.  Thus  reftrain’d  by  the 
orderly  Management  of  their  portable  Larder,  it 
is  impoflible  for  them  to  have  any  Regard  to  the 
Bufinefs  of  the  Stage;  but  by  that  Time  the 
Poet  begins  to  unravel  his  Deflgn  by  an  Artful 
Catajlrophe,  which  ftrikes  an  attentive  Silence  up¬ 
on  the  fenfible  Part  of  the  Audience,  their 
natural  Cloak-Bags  are  fill’d  for  a.  Journey  $  they 

ftretclv 
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ftretch,  and  cry - Lord  !  «— — -  when  will  thefe 

tirefome  People  have  done ?  —  —  I  wijh  we  had  a 
Dance,  and  were  a-bed. 

I  have  had  the  ill  Fortune  to  fit  three  Hours 
in  fiich  an  elegant  Neighbourhood  often,  and 
have  feen  the  manly  Concern  due  to  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  human  Nature  in  Mark  Anthony's  Fall, 
negleded  for  the  Leg  of  a  cold  Pullet,  or  a  Na¬ 
ples  Bisket ;  and  Monimia's  Diftrefs  (which  fhould 
draw  Tears  from  every  generous,  or  virtuous  Eye) 
drowned  in  a  Glafs  of  Sack ;  as  if  the  Diverfion 
or  Inftrudion  of  a  Play  was  only  to  be  taken 
in  at  the  Mouth,  while  the  Eyes,  Ears  or  Soul, 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  Affair  in  hand ;  or 
as  if  the  Play-Houfe  was  rather  a  Twelve-penny 
Ordinary,  than  the  nobleft  Entertainment  which 
Nature,  in  conjunction  with  Art,  can  produce. 

The  young  Plants  of  this  Tribe  (who  hire 
their  Swords  at  fome  neighbouring  Cutler’s,  in 
order  to  appear  as  Gentlemen  there)  are  too  apt 
to  imitate  the  exterior  Signs  of  a  fmart,  rakifh 
Gentility;  and  affed  Airs  wholly  appropriated  to 
the  other  End  of  the  Town:  They  take  111  Man¬ 
ners  to  be  Senfe ;  Rudenefs,  an  eafy  Politenefs ; 
and  that  nothing  is  fo  fafhionable  astobenoify: 
But  I  caution  them  for  the  future,  to  leave  off 
talking  Bawdy  to  the  Orange- Women,  romping 
over  People’s  Backs  from  Seat  to  Seat,  and  (hew¬ 
ing  the  Keennefs  or  Pleafantry  of  their  Wit, 
by  making  the  Women  that  fit  next  them  blufi. 

The  female  Part  of  this  Band  are  generally 
of  the  Family  of  the  Notables,  and  think  it  high¬ 
ly  incumbent  on  them,  whenever  they  go  abroad, 
to  (hew  themfelves  as  Birring  as  in  their  own 
Kitchen,  and  as  loud  as  in  their  own  Bed,  left 
they  fhould  forfeit  the  Charader  of  a  clever  Houfe- 
wife.  They  are  fo  very  courteous,  they  get  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  acquainted  with  you,  without  Ceremo- 
ny  offer  you  a  Pippin  half  roafted  with  the  Warmth 
of  a  large  Hip,  and  at  once  communicate  to  yeti 
the  Secrets  of  the  whole  Family.  In  Civility  you 
are  oblig’d  to  liften  to  Sufan's  intrigue  with  their 
’ Prentice  Tom ;  how  Ralph,  their  eld-eft  Son ,  was 
a  hopeful  Boy  as  ever  the  Sun  ftnone  on}  only  he  had 
the  Rickets  ;  and  how  poor  Molly  look'd  wonderous 
pale ,  and  eat  every  earthly  thing .  This  Alarum 
.  ceafes  not  but  with  the  Play;  you  muff  bear 
it,  and  lofe  the  innocent  Griefs  of  poor  Defde- 
.mona ,  in  the  tedious  Tale  of  Dame  fuch  -  a-  one's 
tenth  Child's  breeding  its  Teeth ;  and  be  deprived 
of  the  agreeably  anxious  Expe&ation  depending 
upon  the  Difcovery  of  Othello's  Handkerchief,  for 
the  dirty  Hiflory  of  an  unfortunate  Double-Clout* 
I  can  ufe  no  other  Reprimand  to  their  Sex,  but 
to  entreat  them,  for  the  future,  to  goffip  it  at 
Home,  or  a  Neighbour’s  Houfe,  and  notdifturb 
all  who  fit  near  them,  at  any  publick  Diverfion, 
by  the  Recital  of  their  private  Affairs.  Ry  co¬ 
ming  to  a  Play,  they  lofe  their  Money,  and 
turn  common  Nufances :  If  they  do  it  in  order 
to  fee  and  be  feen,  that  laudable  Curiofity  fhould 
be  confin’d  to  their  going  to  Church. 

The  fecond  Divifion  of  thefe  two  Orders, 
confifls  of  Gentlemen  of  fober  Behaviour,  good 
Nature,  and  plentiful  Fortunes ;  mix’d  with  others 
in  handfome  Pods,  Civil  and  Military.  To  thefe 
Gentlemen  I  can  fcarcely  make  an  Obje&ion* 
either  in  Point  of  Judgment,  or  Behaviour.  Were 
they  alone  to  fit  as  Umpires  on  any  Performance, 
defign’d  as  a  publick  Amufement,  the  Author 
might  hope  for  Applaufe,  proceeding  from  good 
Senfe,  and  Criticifm  from  good  Nature;  their 
Fortunes,  Education  and  Generofity,  fet  them,  a- 
boye  judging  with  Enyy,  Ignorance,  or  ill  Man¬ 
ners  .2- 
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ners  2  If  there  is  a  Shadow  of  a  Fault,  it  is  in 
their  cenfuringtoo  favourably  fome  Things  they 
know  are  not  perfe£lly  right* 

As  to  their  Behaviour" in  the  Play-houfe,  it  is 
altogether  made  up  of  Decency  and  good  Hu- 
mout 3  tney  are  fo  unwilling  to  offend,  that  they 
never  fhew  their  Difpleafure  by  the  leaft  Noife  5. 
unlefs  fome  of  the  younger  Sort,  who  are  but 
juft  out  of  Leading-firings*  get  into  Wit’s  Cor¬ 
ner,  or  make  an  Elopement  into  the  Side-Boxes  5 
They  haying  a  natural  Tendency  to  a  Rattle, 
fome  times  are  fond  of  Playing  upon  that  Inftru- 
ment,  which  fhould  never  be  feen  but  in  the 
Hands  of  a  Pedant,  or  Fool. 

The  poor  Criticks,  who  are  partly  compos’d 
of  thefe  two  Orders,  muft  fatisfy  their  Ignorance 
and  Spleen  3  they  fpunge  upon  their  Bellies  for 
half  a  Crown  3  and  we  muft  allow  them,  in  Re¬ 
turn,  to  fhew  their  ill  Nature  to  the  Authors  of 
new  Plays,  and  A£lors  of  old  3  they  come  pre¬ 
par’d  to  find  Fault,  and  muft  be  indulg’d,  or 
they  couJd  not  fleep.  This  Favour  I  muft  beg 
of  them,,  that  when  they  are  out  of  Humour  at 
any  Entertainment  (which  always  happens,  when 
they  are  not  the  Authors)  that  their  Cenfure  may 
be  as  quiet  as  their  Applaufe,  which  is  always 
exprefs’d  in  Silence  5  and  not  to  hinder  thofe  who 
would  be  diverted,  becaufe  they  are  refolv’d  to 
be  difpleas’d.  It  is  not  neceftary  to  take  any 
farther  Notice  of  them,  till  I  come  to  the  Rife,, 
Progrefs,  and  prefent  State  of  Criticifm . 

By  a  gentle  Afcent,  I  foon  arrive  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  which  includes  the 
Pit  and  Boxes  at  the  Opera,  and  Front  and 
Side-boxes  at  the  Play-houfes,  with  fome  incon- 
liderable  Straglers  behind  the  Scenes,  and  the 

Flying.- 
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Flying-fquadron,  who  fcorn  to  be  fettled  any 
where. 

W  e  look  upon  the  Natives  of  this  Region, 
as  fo  many  fmall  Divinities  5  the  Ladies,  from 
the  Luftre  of  their  Jewels,  and  the  Power  of 
their  Eyes  3  the  Men,  from  the  fame  of  their 
Places,  Titles  and  Fortunes.  Honour  therefore 
calls  upon  them,  to  behave  and  judge  in  that 
polite,  fedate  Manner,  that  every  Look,  or  Word 
of  theirs,  may  be  an  infallible  Rule  for  other 
Parts  of  the  Audience  to  walk  by:  But 
the  Regularity  of  their  Condud  is  fo  little  an- 
fwerable  to  this  Maxim,  that  if  their  Behavi¬ 
our  is  not  altogether  fo  loudly  ofFenfive,  as  what 
we  fuffer  from  thofe  of  a  meaner  Rank,  yet 
they  are,  to  the  Full,  as  regardlefs  of  the  Buflnefs 
of  the  Stage. 

During  the  Time  of  the  Reprefentation, 
the  Ladies  are  fo  employ’d  in  finding  out  all 
their  Acquaintance,  Male  and  Female,  left  a 
Bow,  or  Curtfy  fhould  efcape  them  5  criticifing 
on  Fafhions  in  Drefs,  whifpering  crofs  the  Ben¬ 
ches,  with  fignificant  Nods,  and  Hints  of  Civil 
Scandal  of  this,  and  that,  and  t’other  Body  3— 
they  fcarcely  know  whether  they  are  at  Opera 
or  Play. 

While  the  Belles  are  ogling  the  Beaus,  and 
the  Beaus  admiring  themfelves,  the  Affairs  of 
real  Moment  ( which  fhould  have  feduc’d  them 
there)  are  entirely  negleded. 

The  Gentlemen  are  fo  taken  up  with  their 
own  Intrigues,  or  watching  thofe  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours,  that  they  never  mind  them  on  the  Stage. 

A  fmall  Sketch  of  fmutty  Converfation  is  prefe¬ 
rable  with  them  to  any  Scene  in  the  Plain-Dealer , 
tho’  but  with  an  Orange  Wench  :  Nor  is  there 
one  of  them,  but  would  rather  boaft  a  Smile 

from  < 
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from  the  reigning  Toaft,  than  Men  to  the  mourn- 
ing  Belvidera. 

The  Ladies  tattle  too  much  to  one  another 
to  heed  Comedy ,  it  is  too  much  of  a-piece  with 
their  daily  Life  5  then  they  are  fo  bufy  in  fecur- 
ing  an  Old  Lover,  or  gaining  a  New,  that  all 
their  Attention  is  feiz’d,  before  it  can  reach  the 
Stage.  Domeftkk  Griefs  from  unlucky  Cards 
and  Dice,  give  fuch  real  Pangs  to  other  Hearts, 
that  poor  Jajfeir  mounts  the  Scaffold  unregard* 
ed  4  tor  what  are  Cleopatra's  Misfortunes  to  an 
ill  Run  at  Quadrille ,  or  Bajjet  /  tho’  all  the  World 
was  loft  for  Love. 

If  by  fome  unavoidable  Incidents  in  the  Fa¬ 
ble  of  Play  or  Opera,  a  Stage-Entertainment 
is  lengthened  with  a  few  Additional  Speeches  or 
Airs,  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  beyond  the  ufual 

Time —  they  ftretch,  —  they  yawn, - they 

die!  Lard!  —  we  can  be  fatisfied  at  an  eafier 


Rate  5  thefe  horrid  Poets  and  Aftors  think  one 
never  has  enough  for  ones  Money  ’.  —  When 
will  the  Curtain  drop!  —  —  And  what  pray  may 


occafion  this  ftrange  Uneafmefs  !  — —  An  affem- 


bly  at  my  Lady  Hazard's  ■■■■■--  a  Drawing-room- 


Night — a  new  Gown  to  be  fhewn  there;  —  or 
an  Appointment  at  Mrs.  *  *  *  *or  at  Madam  *  * 
or  at  my  Lady  *  *  *  *  *  *  „  And  it  is 


certain,  that  could  they  with  Decency  decamp, 
as  foon  as  the  Ceremonies  of  being  feen,  point¬ 
ed  at,  and  bow’d  to,  were  finifhed,  they  would, 
without  Hefitation,  quit  the  Houfe  before  the  End 
of  the  fhorteft  firft  Aft. 

Upon  fumming  up  the  Evidence,  in  the  Cafe 
of  the  Conduft  of  the  Boxes  in  this  Particular, 
and  from  my  own  private  Remarks,  I  vow,  I 
think  they  are  altogether  as  heedlefs  of  a  Play, 

or 


- 
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or  Opera,  as  a  Sermon  3 - which  is  a  bum- 

ins  Shame  ! 

I  have  taken  more  Notice  of  the  Behaviour  of 
the  fair  Sex  in  this  Place,  than  the  Men  5  becaufe 
I  fhall  fpeak  to  the  latter  in  other  Terms,  when 
Judges  and  Criticks  come  in  Form  before  me. 

I  cannot  pafs  over  in  Silence,  a  Species  of 
Animals  belonging  to  this  Order,  whom  I 
look  upon  as  the  Hermaphrodites  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre  ;  being  neither  Auditors  nor  Adors  perfectly, 
and  imperfedly  both  j  I  mean  thofe  Gentlemen 
who  pafs  their  Evenings  behind  the  Scenes,  and 
who  are  fo  bufy  in  negleding  th q  Entertainment y 
that  they  obftrud  the  View  of  the  Audience 
in  the  juft  Difcernment  of  the  Reprefentation  $ 
and  are  a  prodigious  Hindrance  to  the  Actors, 
in  the  Exadnefs  of  the  Performance  5  the  Beauty 
of  which  often  depends  upon  a  fmall  Nicety. 

I  confefs  my  felf  at  a  Lofs,  when  I  would 
account  for  the  Reafons,  which  induce  Gentle¬ 
men  thus  to  lofe  their  Money  and  Time ;  unlefs 
they  think  that  their  Complexions  or  Cloaths  may 
appear  to  the  beft  Advantage,  by  the  Glare  of  a 
Stage  Light  5  and  that  the  Spedators  cannot  ob- 
ferve  a  bad  Face,  aukward  Body,  or  crooked 
Leg,  while  their  Eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  Luftre 
of  Powder,  Brocade  and  Embroidery  :  W  hatever 
are  their  Motives,  I  wilh  they  would  confine 
themfelves  to  the  Green  Room,  or  the  AdrefTes 
Shifts,  and  not  occafion  fo  many  Confuflons, 
by  obftruding  proper  Enters  and  Exits  5  when 
Tupees  and  Feathers  make  up  part  of  a  Turkijb 
Emperour’s  Train  -  and  a  fring’d  Waftcoat  or 
clock’d  Stockings,  are  taken  for  the  Brefs  of  a 
Grecian  or  Roman  Heroe. 

This  is  not  to  be  underftood,  as  any  Re* 
fledion  upon  that  Part  of  an  A  u  d  n  n  c  e,  who. 

O  are 
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are  cramm’d  behind  the  Scenes  of  a  Benefit 
Night:  The  Stage  being  for  that  Time  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Houfe,  and  no  body  coming  with  a 
Defign  to  be  amus’d,  there  can  be  no  Offence. 

A  s  I  labour  in  climbing  the  fl eep  Hill  of  Par- 
najfus ,  I  muft  call  in  at  the  firft  Gallery  in  the 
Play -houfe ,  to  which  nothing  in  the  Opera-hdufe 
anfwers :  They  are  partly  of  the  Dor'ick  Order, 
or  rather  one  more  fimple  and  heavy ;  fo  we’ll 
imagine  them  the  Tufcan  in  a  wrong  Scituatipn. 

As  to  Judgment,  they  feldom  err,  where  pure 
Nature  is  the  Teft ;  if  they  are  miflaken  in  Point 
of  Art,  it  is  thro’  Ignorance;  they  judge  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Knowledge,  and  are  Strangers  to 
Partiality  or  Prejudice ;  unlefs  fome  malicious 
Wits  take  Shelter  amongfl  them,  in  order  to  hifs 
Jncog  in  fome  obfcure  Corner ;  or  that  fome 
Party-ftroke  hits  pat  with,  or  oppofes  their  po¬ 
litical  Principles.  They  generally  come  with  an 
Intent  to  fee  the  Play,  and  of  confequence 
laugh  heartily,  and  cry  plentifully,  as  tickel’d  by 
Comedy ,  or  affe&ed  by  Tragedy  ;  if  they  are  dif- 
pleas’d,  they  fhew  more  Modeffy  and  good  Na¬ 
ture  than  m oft  other  Parts  of  the  Houfe. 

Theih  Errors  in  Behaviour  are  much  of  the 
fame  Kind  with  thofe  of  their  Dor'ick  Relations 
in  the  Pit;  and  if  they  cannot  arrive  at  that 
Height  of  Luxury,  to  fwailow  Sweetmeats  and 
Canary ;  their  Pockets  are  lin’d  with  bad  Fruit ; 
and  by  the  time  their  Wives  and  Daughters  have 
devour’d  mellow  Apples,  and  fuck’d  green  Oran¬ 
ges ;  the  Ladies  begin  to  be  grip’d,  and  are  o- 
blia’d  to  move  off,  for  Air  and  Eafe. 

f  muft  caution  them  in  the  two  following  Par¬ 
ticulars  :  If  they  find  it  neceflary  to  whet  their 
Judgment,  or  fet  the  Teeth  of  their  Underftand- 
ingDon  Edge,  by  dealing  in  fucli  Trafh;  that 
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they  would  not  be  fo  liberal  of  their  Fragments 
of  Peel  and  Core  to  the  Stage  and  Pit :  Or  that 
their  lovely  Females  would  not  fo  often  miflake 
the  various-colour’d  Inhabitants  of  the  Boxes  for 
Beds  of  Tulips,  and  water  them  fo  plentifully, 
perhaps  in  a  wrong  Seafon  j  but  reftrain  from 
every  Thing  liquid,  that  warm  Showers  may  not 
defcend.  ' 

I  have  at  laid,  with  much  Difficulty,  foar’d  to 
the  higheft  Region  in  the  Sphere  of  Wit  and  Po- 
litenefs  5  and  muff,  according  to  promife,  talk  a 
little  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
Rain-bow ,  who  reign  here  in  their  Altitudes  j  thus, 
like  other  Archite&s,  conclude  with  the  Roof  of 
the  Houfe. 

They  are  introduc’d  here  as  that  Part  of  the 
Compoflte  Capital,  which  is  borrow’d  from  the 
Corinthian ,  and  take  up  the  whole  Upper-Gallery 
at  the  Opera,  and  the  two  Ends  at  the  Play- 
Houfe .  The  whole  Town  (or  at  lead:  the  Lovers 
of  Poetry  and  Musick)  are  indebted  to  them 
many  fevere  Reprimands,  for  their  frequent  Dif- 
orders  at  both  Places  j  I  wifh  heartily,  that  my 
Power  could  carry  my  Refentment  farther,  that 
they  might  be  thoroughly  fenfible  of  my  being 
in  Earned: ;  but  being  deny’d  that  Authority,  I 
muff  be  content  to  have  a  Lafh  at  them  in  my 
Way. 

A  s  Liberty  and  Property  are  the  boafled  Pri- 
viledges,  nay,  the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  an  Eng - 
Ufhman,  5  fo  the  mod:  valuable  Bleffings  may  be 
abus’d,  and  often  apply’d  to  a  very  wrong  Pur- 
pofe  :  Nor  is  this  in  any  Particular  more  notori¬ 
ous,  than  as  made  manifed:  in  the  Cafe  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Our  Servants  (becaufe  not  Slaves)  are  fuf 
fet’d  to  difturb  at  Will  our  politefl  Amufements : 

O  2.  At 
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At  an  immenfe  Sum  we  fupport  thefe  Entertain * 
mentSy  and  they  are  allow’d  gratis  to  put  the  Ne¬ 
gative  upon  our  heating  them  :  The  Bread  they 
eat,  the  Cioaths  tjxey  wear  are  ours  5  yet,  with 
(  one  in  their  Belly  ,  and  the  other  on  their 
Back,  thetr-dludenefs  dare  Band  betwixt  Us  and 
our  Plea  hires  5  and  the  meaneil  Footman  unpu- 
n  fil’d,  fly  in  the  Face  of  the  whole  Court. 

’Tis  well  I  write  this,  where  the  Truth  from 
fatal  Experience  cannot  be  call’d  in  Queftion  ; 
lor  no  fitch  Liberties  or  Infolencies  would  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  any  Part  of  the  Globe,  but  Great  Bri¬ 
tain . 

They  can  bring  no  Plea  for  this  Priviledge, 
but  Prefcription,  or  being  at  Hand,  if  wanted. 
As  to  the  flrft,  it  is  never  too  late  to  alter  a  bad 
Cuflom,  efpecially  when  it  does  not  anfwer  the 
End  propos’d.  As  to  the  fecond,  proper  Methods 
may  be  found  out  to  keep  them  within  Call,, 
than  their  being  mounted  up  three  pair  of  Stairs  j 
could  they  remain  quiet,  or  improve  there,  the 
Impofition  might  be  wink’d  at;  but  as  their  De¬ 
light  is  to  be  noify,  let  fome  large  Place  be  fit¬ 
ted  up  near  each  Theatre,  where  in  the 
Bear-garden  Stile,  they  may  amufe  one  an¬ 
other. 

I  own,  moft  of  thofe  Errors  in  Judgment' 
charg’d  upon  that  Part  of  the  Audience, 
which  unfortunately  takes  up  its  Station  below 
Stairs,  may  be  occafion’d  by  the  Diflraflions 
rais’d  by  thofe  noify  Fellows :  For,  who  can 
judge  fedately  of  P  o  e  t  r  y  or  Musick  in  Bed¬ 
lam  or  a  Brothel  ?  Or,  what  is  worfe,  in  T  H  e  a- 
tres,  with  Galleries  fet  ,afide  for  Livery  Ser- 
vantsto  Bully  and  Swear  in? 

This  Part  of  my  Essay,  is  not  defign’d 
for  their  Perufal,  but  their  Mailers  ^  who  might 

with 
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with  Eafe  redrefs  thofe  Grievances,  if  once  hear¬ 
tily  and  unanimoufly  join’d  :  Tho’  no  fingle  Per- 
fon  could  well  negotiate  an  Affair  of  fuch  Con- 
fequence,  with  fo  large,  and  fo  unruly  a  Body  * 
yet,  take  them  feparately,  every  Man  is  Mailer 
of  his  own  Family,  and  has  Law,  Juftice,  and 
the  Government  on  his  Side. 

If  there  -be  any  Neceflity  refulting  from  fome 
particular  Merit,  that  fuch  Fellows  fhould  be  in¬ 
dulg’d  in  Liberties  unbecoming  their  Station  * 
the  good-natur’d  Condefcenflon  would  be  more 
properly  fhewn  in  Private  5  where  their  imperti¬ 
nent  Follies  can  incommode  no  body,  but  thofe 
who  think  themfelves  oblig’d  to  bear  them.  If 
this  gentle  Ufage  gains  not  upon  their  brutal 
Tempers  5  there  are  Means  to  tame  the  wildeft 
Bealls:  If  their  Matters  rich  Liveries  but  ferve  to 
warm  them  into  ill  Manners,  and  blow  them  up 
with  Pride ;  flrip  them,  and  put  them,  on  for 
three  Months,  a  Bridewell  Jacket,  only  lac’d  with 
plain  Black  and  Bl ew,  but  laid  on  pretty  thick, 
and  in  a  little  time  you’ll  find  a  flrange  Altera¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  prefcribe  here  any  Rules 
for  a  Do  me  flick  Regulation  5  every  Man  is  the 
propereft  Judge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  his 
own  Family.  But,  were  I  to  propofe  a  Refor¬ 
mation  of  fo  publick  an  Evil  as  we  now  com¬ 
plain  of,  it  fhould  be  in  the  Terms  of  a  great 
Critick,  who  prefented  to  Cardinal  Richlieu  a 
Plan  for  eftablifhing  the  Grandeur,  Ufe  and  De¬ 
cency  of  the  French  Theatre  - -  and  the 

King  jhall  forbid  all  Pages  or  Footmen  to  enter  the 
Theatres  upon  pain  of  Death . 

The  can  vailing  thus  the  various  Miftakes  in 
Behaviour,  which  infed  thefeveral  Degrees  of  an 
Audience*  makes  me  refled,  with  Indiana- 

O  3  tion. 


-  W&M. 
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tion,  upon  the  wide  Difference  betwixt  the  Ann- 
ents  and  us  on  that  Head.  No  Prince  there  was 
too  great,  no  Philosopher  too  wife,  nor  no  Me- 
chanick  too  ignorant,  to  be  pleas’d  and  inftruft- 
ed  by  the  Stage  $  they  confider’d  what  they  had 
in  View,  in  coming  there,  and  behav’d  up  to 
that  Confideration  ;  the  moil  rigid  Stoick  would 
confefs  an  Emotion  of  Pleafure  from  what  was 
beautiful  3  and  the  lowefl  of  the  People  demean 
with  the  Gravity  of  an  old  Senator.  Their  Si¬ 
lence  and  Attention  were  fo  remarkable,  that  a 
Grecian  or  Roman  Audience  appear’d  rather 
an  AfTembly  of  Nobles,  met  in  Confultation  a- 
bout  the  weightiefl  Affairs,  than  a  promifcuous 
Multitude  of  all  Ranks,  come  there  to  amufe 
themfelves  ;  no  rude  Clamour  fhock’d  the  liflning 
Ear  ‘7  all  was  quiet,  except  the  decent  Expreffon 
of  thofe  Paflions  the  Drama  was  defign’d  to 
move  j  and  they  were  to  the  Purpofe,  but  ne¬ 
ver  loud.  The  Contrail  betwixt  that  Age  and 
ours,  is  fo  flrong,  it  needs  no  llluflration  to  add 
to  the  Colouring. 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  Notice  here  of  the  Ig« 
norance,  and  mifapply’d  Zeal  ot  fome  late  Di¬ 
vines,  who  have  fo  ffrenuoufly  labour’d  for  a  Re¬ 
formation,  or  rather  Demolition,  of  the  Stage. 
They  have  all  along  unhappily  chofe  the  wrong 
Side  of  the  Queilion5  and  when  they  arraign’d 
our  Poets  of  encouraging  Impiety,  Immorality, 
Abufe  of  the  Clergy,  DiTrefpe£l  to  our  Superi¬ 
ors,  err.  they  fhould  rather  have  tols’d  their 
Wit  and  Learning  into  t'other  Scale,  and  cate¬ 
chiz’d  their  flock,  who  follow’d  Plays  fo  ea¬ 
gerly,  yet  fo  blindly,  that  every  Trifle  took 
them  off  from  attending  diligently  to  that  fage 
Inflru&ion,  thofe  moral  Precepts,  that  Love  to 

Virtue,  and  Hatred  to  Vice,  wrhich  every  Man 

*  •  mull 
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mud  find  in  mod  Entertainments  of  the  The¬ 
atre. 

Having  lightly  touch’d  every  Particular  in 
the  Behaviour  of  an  Audience,  which  oc- 
curr’dtome;  the  Adair  of  Criticism  in  general 
comes  next  before  me.  I  run  fo  hadily  thro’ 
the  different  Ranks  that  fill  a  crowded  Houfe, 
and  the  Majority  of  them  are  fo  fully  employ’d 
otherways  than  in  heeding  the  Entertainment , 
that  neither  they,  nor  I  were  at  leifure  to  criti- 
cife,  till  we  sot  out  of  Doors.  The  Chocolate 
and  Coffee-houfes,  the  Drawing-rooms,  the  Af- 
femblies,  the  Toilets  and  the  Tea-tables  are  the 
Judgment-Seats,  where  Poetry  and  Musick 
are  try’d;  nor  is  it  improper  to  rank  them  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  an  Audience,  fince  we  are 
to  fuppofe,  they  who  fit  as  Judges  there,  have 
been  prefent  at  every  Reprefentation  3  and  tho¬ 
roughly  examin’d  every  Particular  upon  the  Spot, 
before  they  make  their  Opinions  publick. 

I  comprehend  then,  under  two  general  Heads, 
all  Spe&ators  of  Stage  Entertainments  3  who  pre¬ 
tending  to  cenfure  or  commend  any  Piece,  may 
be  call’d  Judges  or  Crlticks .  The  fird  Order 
takes  in  the  whole  World  3  for  every  body  upon 
Earth  will  judge,  and  if  they  are  not  allow’d  the 
Liberty,  they  will  take  it.  Their  Opinions  are 
as  various  as  their  faces,  or  Humours  3  as  un¬ 
certain  as  the  Wind,  and  as  ill  founded  as  com¬ 
mon  Fame  3  they  fpeak  without  thinking,  and 
think  without  reafoning.  The  fecond  is,  that 
feleded  Part  of  the  Whole,  who  look  upon 
themfelves ,  as  the  only  People  capable  of 
that  Province  3  they  boad  themfelves  to  be  the 
genuine  Ofi-fpring  of  Arlftotle ,  or  the  greated 
Men  of  Antiquity  :  They  talk  of  nothing  but 

poetick  Laws,  which  mud  not  be  infring’d,  and 
*  '  Rules 
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Rules  of  Art,  to  guide  blind  Nature,  and  keep 
within  juft  Bounds  the  Extravagancies  of  a  great 
Genius.  They  ereff  a  formal  Tribunal,  or  Court 
of  Inquifition,  before  whofe  Bar  all  Writers  muft 
appear  ;  Nature  and  Art  prefide  ;  the  Criticks  are 
theAccufers;  and  the  antient  Freeholders  of  Par - 
?iaffus  the  lawful  Jury. 

Thus  far  all  goes  well.  Now  let  us  by  their 
Practice  form  a  juft  Idea  of  their  Right  and  Skill 
in  judging  and  cfiticifing. 

The  Method  of  judging,  nowmoft  in  Vogue, 
is  hearing  Sounds  by  other  Ears,  relifhing  Wit 
by  other  IJnderftandings,  and  taking  the  Beauty 
of  any  thing  in  Perfpeftive  from  other  Eyes  than 
our  own*  tho’  we  have  no  Reafon  to  think  they 
enjoy  any  Senfe  to  greater  Perfection  than  our 
felves.  Tho’  I  would  have  the  World  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  appear  very  difcreet  in  the  Matter  of  Judg¬ 
ment;  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  this  flavifh  Com- 
plaifance,  to  refign  the  nobleft  Faculty  of  the 
Mind,  to  a  mean  Dependance  upon  a  few  fafhio- 
nable  Head-pieces,  who  may  chance  to  be  the 
moft  ignorant  of  Men, 

If  you  offer  to  cenfure  or  applaud  any  thing 
in  Contraditlion  to  the  Sentiments  of  fuch  and 

fuch  Perfons,  - -  you  are  immediately  flopp’d 

fhort - «*.  How  Sir  ! - -  do  you  conjider  what 

you  advance?  ™  My  Lord  Drivler,  and 


Sir  Timothy  Trifle  are  entirely  of  another  Opinio?/. 

- -  That  may  be.  Sir;—  but  I  judge  for  my 

felf,  as  if  they  were  not  in  being : -  How 


fljall  we  then  fix  upon  what  is  excellent  in  Poetry 
or  'Musick,  hut  from  the  general  Voice  of  the  Beau- 
Monde  >  and  what  thofe  Gentlemen  determine ,  no 

other  muft  contradict :  - — - -  I  am  forry  for  it. 

Sir;  I  will  not  implicitly  give  into  a  general 

Charafter  of  any  Performance ; -  but  if  any 

Man 
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Mail  gives  a  Reafon  :  — - Reafon' s  a  Fool  ;  there's 

no  true  Judgment  in  fuperior  Senfe  5  Superiority  of 
Numbers  alone  is  infallible :  Would  you  have  me 
whipp'd  round  the  Town  for  a  crofs-grain'd  Puppy , 
becaufe  I  think  I'm  in  a  right  Scent,  when  the 
full  Cry  of  the  Pack  is  againft  me  ? 

Thus  a  few  eminent  Ninnies  may  lead  by 
the  Nole  the  Judgment  of  half  the  Town  5  and 
when  once  they  have  fix’d  the  Stamp  of  Merit  upon 
any  dull  Work,  every  fafhionable  Body  mull  come 
into  it,  or  bravely  dare  to  Rem  the  Current  of 
popular  Opinion.  I  met  once  with  a  fmall  Con- 
verfation-Piece  at  a  Tea-Table,  the  rough  Draught 
of  which  I’ll  prefent  my  Readers,  it  being  drawn 
exatffly  in  this  neat  Manner  of  judging,  and  will 
give  a  juft  Tafte  of  the  Whole, 


Lady  PiyanTj  and  Beau  Modish. 

B.  Mod.  I  fuppofe,  your  Ladifhip  honour'd  the 
new  Opera  with  your  Prefence. 

L.  Ply.  Certainly,  Mr.  Modifh,  I  never  mifs  the 
firjl  Night . 

B.  Mod.  Was  your  Ladifhip  mightily  pleas' d  ? 

L.  Ply.  I  cannot  fay  —  but  fo  fo - -  tolerable 

enough  —  what  I  minded  of  the  thing :  But  I 
(hall  not  declare  my  felf,  till  its  Character  is  eft  a * 
bliftFd  by  the  Town . 

B.  Mod.  Was  it  approv'd  of  by  that  Audience  * 

L.  Ply.  Some  ftrange  Creatures  feem'd  in  Rap¬ 
tures  ^  the  Claps  came  from  the  Gallery  *  but  few 
Admirers  belozv  Stairs,  and  thofe,  mighty  ill  drefs'd. 

B.  Mod.  Then  it  muft  be  damn'd  Stuff!  .. 
there's  nothing  Cure,  in  Life,  fo  impertinent,  as 
Criticks  of  either  Sex  in  Long-Lane  or  Monmouth 
Street  Suits ;  They  pretend  to  judge  of  Fafhions  in. 

Poetry 
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P  o  h  t  k  Y  or  Musick,  and  cannot  put  on  their 
own  Cloaths  ,  — — — •  Prepojierous  ! 

B.  Ply.  Aloft  abfurd  and  ridiculous! 

B.  Mod.  Dem-me ,  if  I  have  not  heard  an 
aukward  Ihing  in  Pattins ,  and  a  draggle  -  tail'd 
Callicoe,  cry,  Fogh  !  at  the  prettiefi  and  fofteft  Air 
in  the  World  3  and  a  rough-hewn  tramontane  Fel¬ 
low  call  the  genteeleft  fmootheft  Verfe  imaginable,  in - 
fipid  Nonfenfe,  who  never  wore  a  Pair ■  of  clean 
Gloves  in  his  Life,  fhav'd  but  once  a  Month,  and 
Scarce  knew  a  Barber'' s  Shop  from  a  Ckocolate-Houfi . 
or  a  Coach  from  a  Wheel-barrow. 

L.  Ply.  Intolerable !  for  my  Part,  I  would  no 
more  applaud  what  is  cenfur'd  by  the  well-bred, 
well-drefs'd  World,  than  walk  to  Court  in  a  Ruff 
a?td  Fardingale,  repeating  fome  L'mes  of  Chaucer. 

B.  Mod.  Fm  entirely  of  your  Ladijhip's  Mind $ 
a  Singularity  of  Judgment  is  mighty  foolifh  !  ■■  — 
one  looks  as  filly  as  a  Dog  on  the  Stage,  the  whole 
Houfe  hoots,  and  the  poor  Creature  knows  not  which 
Way  to  ruti :  I  always  give  my  Opinion  fecure 5  1  for¬ 
tify  it  in  Matters  of  that  Moment  with  Ravelins  of 
Embroidery ,  Counter  fear ps  oj  Brocade,  and  Ba- 
fiions  of  Whale-bone 5  I  call  to  my  Alliance  a  large 
Stock  of  perfum'd  Powder  from  my  own  Sex,  and 
unerring  Darts  from  the  Eyes  of  the  Fair  ;  then, 
undaunted,  1  dare  approve  or  damn. 

L  Ply.  You  judge  perfectly  right ,  Mr ,  Mo- 
di  Ql  ;  you  have  mighty  jujl  Notions  of  Things :  I 
think  there's  a  new  Play  to  Night. 

B.  Mod.  So  the  Bills  fay  ■-  I  fhall  go  to 

view  the  Company,  and  I  expedl  to  fee  Lady  Fan- 
tty  Faddle  there  5  but  I  dare  [wear  the  Play  is 
fomething  firangely  horrid  $  for  I  have  not  heard 
it  once  mention'd  by  the  Wits  at  Button**,  or  the 
Quality  at  Will’*.  As  for  the  Author's  Character 
or  Family,  they  are  as  great  Strangers  to  my  Know¬ 
ledge,^ 
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-kdge,  as  I  defire  his  Poetry  may  he  to  my  Ears 
or  Under  ft  anding. 

S  o  much  I  thought  neceflary  to  plan  out  in 
the  fafhionable  Way  of  judging  5  though  I  could 
enlarge  mightily  upon  this  Head>  and  tell  how 
*-*-**-*  anj  where  *  *  *  *  *  the  greateft 

*  *  *  *  and  wifeff  *****  do  and  fay 

*  *  *  *  -*  a  thoufand  *****  better  or 
worfe  *  *  *  *  and  thus  *  *  *  *  Fame. 

Another  very  flagrant  Practice  us’d  in  the 
Art  of  Judging,  is  prailing  or  condemning  thofe 
Operas  and  Plays  we  have  been  at;  but  ne¬ 
ver  heard  a  Note  of,  nor  know  one  Word  of:  As 
if  being  within  the  Walls  of  a  Theatre  gave 
immediately  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  3  as  the  Tri- 
pos  did  the  Pythian  Prieflefs  the  Spirit  of  Pro¬ 
phecy. 

Some  honefl:  Gentlemen  prefs  by  Three  o’clock 
into  the  firfl:  Row  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Opera , 
or  back  Seat  of  the  Pit  in  the  play-Houfie  ;  plea- 
fed  with  their  Succefs,  and  tir’d  with  expecting 
the  Entertainment,  they  fall  faft  afleep  before 
the  Overture,  or  firfl:  Musics  and  fairly  take 
out  their  Time  and  Money  in  Snoring,  till  rous’d 
by  the  Chorus  or  Dance  at  the  End  of 

the  Play;  they  ftart  up-** —  gape -  and  cry 

Damn'd  Mufick !  - - -  a  mod  execrable  Play’ 

Others  (to  be  fare  People  of  Fafhion,  and 
great  Lovers  of  Poetry  and  Musick)  lie 
the  whole  time  perdue  in  a  Corner  with  a  fine 

Girl- -  Snugg’s  the  Word;  and  for  any  thing 

they  know  of  what’s  tr  an  faffed  on  the  Stage, 
the  Theatre  might  have  been  a  Conventicle,  and 
the  Entertainment  a  plain  Tub-Sermon,  furbelow  ’d 
With  fome  fober  Sigis  and  Groans. 

Yet  from  the  Theatres  thefe  penetrating 
Judges  march  to  the  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and 

Eating- 
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Eating-Houfes;  there  pafs  a  learned  Cenfure  on 
every  Air  and  Thought,  while  they  prefide  ma- 
gtftenally  at  a  Table  ot  Fools,  where  the  Words 
or  ait  abfolute  Dictator  make  up  for  want  of 
common  Senfe. 

A  Family  of  this  judicious  Tribe,  form  Schemes 
of  Judging  (as  an  eminent  Bard  did  his  heroick 
Poems)  in  their  Coaches  5  they  drive  from  Houfe 
to  Houfe  5  and,  like  a  Shop  -  Keeper,  only  <Tive 
}  ou  a  fmall  Pattern,  by  which  you  are  to  iud<Te 
of  the  whole  Piece. 

They  rife  from  Dinner  about  Seven,  peep  in 
at  the  Hay-Market  for  one  Song  j  then  get  a  Snap 
of  the  Thiid  Aft  at  Drary  -  Lane ,  and  a  Morfel 
of  the  Fourth  at  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields 3  then  Prefto- 
Pajs3  like  a  Juggler’s  Ball,  they  finifh  with  the 
Opera :  You  may  ask  their  Sentiments  of  the 
'Fm ee  Entertainment s ,  they’ll  give  them  very  free-  * 
ly  and  gravely 3  but  yon  might  be  as  well  fatis- 
fied  of  the  Truth  by  their  Coach  -  Horfes.  Yet 
to  the  Drawing-Room  or  Ademblies  they  fly  • 
thei e  difTecf,  mathematically,  every  Scene;  expa¬ 
tiate  on  the  ill  Tafle  of  fuch  an  Air,  had  not 
5 — - no  exerted  himfelf;  and  pity  the  Fate  of 
two  beautiful  Songs  murder’d  by  C - -cm's  ha¬ 
ving  a  Cold,  and  F - ina's  being  out  of  Tune- 

then  tell  you  of  the  charmingeft  Play,  how 
fine,  yet  natural  the  Thoughts!  — -  ■-  how  fub- 
lijne,  yet  eafy  the  Dift-ion !  — —  how  furpri- 
zing  and  moral  the  Fable! - -  Thus  they  de¬ 

cry  or  extol,  as  it  pleafes  the  Weather  they  fhould 
be  in,  or  out  of  Humour  3  thofe  Barometers  in 
Poetry  and  M  u  s  1  c  k,  upon  whofe  Tempers 
being  fair  or  foul,  the  Rife  or  Fall  of  Wit  and 
Sounds  depend. 

I  met  one  of  thefe  judging  Gentlemen,  after  a 
New  Play,  at  the  Coffee  -  Houfe  5  fo  ask’d  Sir 
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William  how  he  lik'd  the  new  Play? 

Extreamly  well.  Sir,  a  tnighty  full  Houfe - Did 

Mrs.  0/ - Id's  Part  become  her  ?  - — »  I  ne~ 

ver  faw  her  look  ivith  better  Red  and  White  in  my 
Life —  W — ks,  they  fay*  appear’d  to  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  —.  Certainly ,  the  prettiejl  fancy' d 
Suit  of  Cloaths  he  ever  wore! —  Was  notM — lls 
prodigioufly  clapp’d  } —  He  fpoke  fome  fine  things,, 
and  1  muft  own,  the  Cock  of  his  Hat  and  Bangle 
of  his  Cane  were  not  amifs  :  But  C — ■  r  is,fure9 
the  comicalefi,  impude?iteft  Bog,  that  ever  was  born . 

But  had  I  ask’d  Sir  William,  whether  it  was 
Tragedy  or  Comedy  he  faw.,  the  Baronet  would 
have  been  mightily  embarafs’d  for  an  Anfwer* 
and  thought  it  very  abfurd  to  put  fuch  a  Que- 
ftion  to  a  fine  Gentleman.  Yet. by  fuch  Judges 
muft  the  beft  Compofer’s  Musick  live  or  die  5 
though  their  Ears  cannot  diftinguifh  betwixt 
Jlruccio' s  fiddle  and  Bavid's  Bafs. 

Upon  this  Foundation  muft  the  greateft  Poet’s 
Succefs  be  rais'd  5  before  fuch  Judges  muft  he* 
trembling,  wait  his  Doom  j  and,  as  the  Wind 
blows,  or  according  to  the  Time  of  the  Moon* 
meet  with  a  Twenty  Day’s  Run —  or,  perhaps* 
not  a  Third  Night  to  recompence  a  Year’s  La¬ 
bour,  by  paying  his  Wafhing  and  Garret-Rent. 

Could  Time  be  recall’d,  fuch  Judges  would 
let  Otway  ftarve,  and  Lee  run  mad  again  j  while 
an  Italian  Singer,  or  French  Dancer,  would  be 
carefs’d,  and  loaded  with  Riches.  Could  the 
Dead  be  rais’d,  BRTBEN  would  once  more 
be  reduc’d  by  fuch  Judges,  to  the  extreameft  Want*' 
and  his  immortal  Genius  vilify ’d  5  while  Settle 
would  grow  fat,  and  Shadweli  be  crown'd  with 
Lawrel.  Did  Fate  put  it  in  our  Power  to  reform 
fome  paft  Errors,  yet  would  fuch  Judges  over 
and  oyer  repeat  their  Follies  3  the  fecond  Time 

P  Damn 


T)anm  Ph&dra  and  Hippolitus,,  and  give  the  Author 
-of  Ch—t  Ch—t  a  Thoufand  Pound.  Such  Judges 
^vould  again  drop  the  Provok'd  Husband  for  the 
miferable  low  Scenes  in  the  B — r*s  O — a,  and 
-fwallow  greedily  the  wretched  Dregs  of  Musick, 
which  have  occafioii’d  this  incredible  Run  j  while 
Rhadamiftus  and  Siroe  are  perform’d  to  almofl 
Empty  Benches:  An  Infamy  to  the  Englifh  Nati¬ 
on,  not  to  be  wip’d  off  by  the  greateft  Length 
of  Time,  and  a  Crime  againft  every  thing  po¬ 
lite,  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  fevereit  Repen¬ 
tance. 

If  a  Man  is  not  qualify’ d  to  be  a  Judge,  what 
the  t> — 1  has  he  to  do  in  medling  with  Affairs 
.above  his  Capacity,  and  which  concern  him  not  ? 
Xet  him  confider  an  Entertainment  cooly,  give 
his  Opinion  of  it  modeftly,  and  in  faying  it  plea- 
ies  or  difpleafes  him,  at  lead  give  a  fort  of  a 
Heafon  for  what  he  advances ;  A  Judgment  form¬ 
ed  in  this  Light  will  -be  impartial,  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  every  Man’s  Abilities. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  for  fome  Mortals  to 
be  born  Pools,  to  have  their  Friends  and  Ac¬ 
quaintance  fatisfied  of  the  Truth,  till  by  attempt¬ 
ing  Things  out  of  their  Sphere,  the  Fad  is  made 
publick,  and,  by  Beat  of  Drum,  and  Sound  of 
Trumpet,  the  Monfler  is  fhewn  to  the  World. 

A  s  no  Law  of  the  Land  obliges  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  to  commend  what  difpleafes  them,  fo  no 
Xaw  of  juft  Criticifm  obliges  them  to  be  pleas’d, 
whether  they  will  or  no  5  but  their  Judgments  in 
fuch  Matters  fhould  never  go  beyond  the  Length 
of  their  own  Nofes,  the  Eyes  of  their  Under- 
Handing  feldom  feeing  farther. 

1  have  at  laft,  with  much  Difficulty,  prefs’d 
through  a  Crowd  of  Judges,  to  the  Seat  of  Ju¬ 
dicature,  where  their  elder  Brothers,  the  Critkks, 

prefide. 
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'prefide.  No  Art  is  more  frequently  and  pub¬ 
licity  profefs’d  than  Criticlfm,  orlefs  underdood. 
It  was  fil'd  defign’d  to  illudrate  the  Works  of 
the  Poets,  by  bringing  forth  hidden  Beauties'- 
to  Light,  and  refcuing  fome  obfcure  Paflages 
from  falfe  Interpretations  ;  they  founded  loud  the 
moded  Poet’s  Praife,  and  fhielded  his  Name 
from  the  Venom  of  the  Cenforious;  fuchasthe 
proper  Criticks  of  this  Age;  How  chang’d!--** 
how  fallen  now  from  what  they  originally  were! 

Some  People  may  wonder,,  that  I  fhould  thus 
oenfure  that  Fraternity,  of  which  I  feem  ambi¬ 
tious  to  be  thought  a  Member,.  Did  they  keep 
up  to  the  genuine  Behaviour  of  the  antient  Cri¬ 
ticks,  it  would  be  my  Pride  to  be  efteenvd  the 
lead  meritorious  of  the  Name;  but  as  it  is  pra- 
flis’d  and  underflood  at  this  Time  of  Day,  I 
difclaim  the  Title.  The  true  Critick  is  out  of 
the  Queftion;  I  only  lafh  the  ignorant  Pretender,, 

I  look  upon  our  prefent  Race  of  Criticks  to' 
be  either  formal,  deep  finifh’d  Blockheads  by 
Nature;,  or  thofe,  who  from  tolerable  natural 
Parts,  are  made  fo  by  Art,  wrong  _  underdood,- 
and  Talents  mifapply’d. 

The  firfl  dupid  Set  only  criticife ,  becaufe 
they  will  do  fo ;  they  have  jud  Senfe  enough  to ' 
imagine,  that  Scandal  is  eafier  hit  off  than  Praife  ;  > 
and  that  Satyr  will  fooner  procure  a  Man  the 
Name  of  a  Wit,  than  Panegyrick :  Befides,  their 
Tempers  lean  drongly  to  Ill-Nature,  while  Envy 
and  Ignorance  pufh  them  forward.  Being  inca¬ 
pable  of  penetrating  into  the  Merit  or  Beauties  of 
any  Work,  they  look  at  all  with  Jaundic’d  Eyes, 
and  think  them  filly,  becaufe  they  are  fo.  Being 
determin’d  to  find  Fault,  their  critical  Opinions 
are  quickly  deliver’d,  and,  like  Chain-fhot,  de- 
ftroy  all  within  their  Reach;  They  examine  no- 
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thing  Piece-meal ;  they  judge  by  the  Lump,  and 
demolifh  all  they  judge. 

The  Criticks  of  the  fecond  Clafs  come  into 
the  World  with  tolerable  natural  Parts,,  and  a 
pifpofition  for  Inftru&ion ;  but  in  Place  of  be¬ 
ing  improv’d  by  true  Learning,  they  -are  fpwr’d 
with  Pedantry,  and  puff’d  up  with  Pride.  Thus 
their  Judgments  are  thrown  into  a  wrong  -Biafs, 
while  they  have  not  a  Stock  of  good  Senfe  or 
good  Nature  to  keep  them  fteady,  and  ballance 
againft  oppofite  Imperfections.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  eftablifh  critical  Rules,  by  which  the  World 
muff  be  guided  ;  the  old  Laws  are  refin’d  upon, 
new  made,  and  ftated  Limits  fix’d,  over  which 
no  enterprizing  Genius  muff  leap,  tho’  of  ever 
fo  great  Advantage  to  the  P^epublick  of  Letters  5 
If,  he  does,  the  Fate  attends  him  by  which  the 
Roman  fuffer’d,  who -conquer’d  without  Leave  of 
the  General.  No  Poet  is  to  be  pardon’d,  who 
In  the  lea  ft  paffes  fuch  Bounds,  though  in  the 
God-like  Heat  of  Fury  and  Infpiration  5  there’s 
no  Reprieve,  once  Sentence  is  given  ;  nor  are 
their  Puni fitments  made  equal  to  the  Crimes  j 
but,  like  Draco ,  all  Faults  they  punifii  with  Death  ; 
Thofe  Turk  Criticks,  who.  never-  give  Quarter  to 
a  poor  captive  Bards 

They  never  take  notice  of  the  vifible  and 
real  Beauties  in  any  Poet;  that  ridiculous  Cu- 
iriofity  is  banifh’d  the  Province  of  their  Enquiries  5 
as  if  Criticifm  was  invented  only  to  fpy  Ble- 
inifhes  $  and  that  it  is  a  Crime  in  a  Critick  to  be 
pleas’d.  Thefe  ill-grounded,  unjuft  Notions  have 
To  far  infe&ed  their  Judgments,  and  their  Pra¬ 
ctice  has  had  that  Influence  on  the  Generality  of 
the  World,  that  the  Art  and  its  Profeffors  are 
become  odious  and  fhocking  to  all  Men  of  conn 
anon  Senfe*  In  fhort,  the  Name  is  now  com- 
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snonly  receiv’d,  as  a  genteeler  Conveyance  to 
our  Ears,  -of  an  ill-natur’d  Blockhead. 

There  is  another  Branch  of  this  flourifhing 
.Tree,  who  being  blefs’d  with  large  Fortunes, 
and  little  Brains,  think,  like  Simon  Magus,  that 
every  thing  is  to  be  purchas’d  with  Money. 

These  Gentlemen,  at  the  Expence  of  much 
Labour  and  Birch,  are  whipp’d  at  School  into 
*bad  Tranflations,  falfe  Latin  and  dull  Themes* 
from  thence  they  run  the  Gantlope  through  all 
the  pedantick  Forms  of  an  Univernty* Education' i 
There  they  grow  familiar  with  the  Title-Pages  of 
antient  and  modern  Authors,  and  will  talk  of 
Ariftotie,  Longinus,  Horace,.  Sc aliger,  Rapin,  Rojfu, 
Dacier ,  as  freely,,  as  if  bofom  Acquaintance : 
Their  Mouths  are  fill’d  with  the  Fable,  the  Mo¬ 
ral,  Cataffrophe,  Unity,  Probability,  Poetick,  Ju- 
11  ice,  true  Sublime,  Bombaff,  Simplicity,  Magni¬ 
ficence  ,  and  all  the  critical  Jargon,  which  is 
learn’d  in  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  ferves  to 
talk  of  one’s  whole  Life  after. 

With  this  Stock  they  fet  up  as  Overfeers  of 
Parnajj  'us,  and  what  then  )  —  why  then  !  — *— 
they  criticife  and  take  Snuff —  and  afterwards  — 
they  take  Snuff'  and  criticife. 

These  Tinfel  Criticks  (who  only  fhine  with 
a  falfe  Glare  of  Learning,  and  whofe  Stings  can 
but  penetrate  the  Skin  of  the  polite  Arts)  are  very 
loud  at  the  top  Chocolate  and  CofFee-Houfes,  and 
teize  Men  of  Senfe  to  Death,  with  their  Shew  of 
Wit  and  falfe  Reafoning,  Yet  I  muff  confefs, 
that  of  all  bad  Criticks,  they  are  the  bed  :  For 
if  a  Poet  is  but  communicative,  fubmits  his  Works 
to  their  better  Judgments,  or  begs  a  bad  Copy 
of  recommendatory  Verfes,  he  infallibly  makes 
a  Knot  of  them  his  beif  Friends  :  But  if  a  Man 
of  Merit  neglects  fuch  naufeous  Flattery,  or  [corns 
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finch  infamous  Slavery,  he’s  proclaimed  an  infig- 
nificant,  ftupid  Dog,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes. 

Another  large  Tribe  ( the  Spawn  of  the 
1  aft  nam’d)  fix  the  Standard  of  their  Judgments 
by  the  Name,  Character,  or  Circumftances  of  an 
Author :  If  he  is  of  Rank  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
World,  either  as  to  Fame  or  Fortune,  his  Works 
pafs. their  critical  Mufter-  without  Examination^; 
<or  if  examin’d,  they  muft  be  good  5  it  is  impof- 
iible  for  fuch  a  Man  to  err. 

Bu  r  if  the*young,  or  poor  Poet,  is  unknown 
In  the  Temple  of  Fame,  or  wanting  in  the  Blef- 
fings  of  Fortune,  fo  muft  his  Merit  and  Poverty 
remain  at  a  Stand;  till  perhaps,  like  MILTON , 
Re’s  found  out  to  be  worth  looking  into,  fome 
forty  Years  after  his  Death. 

N  o  Part  of  Criticism,  is  more*  abfurd,  unjuft 
or  deteftable,  than  where  Cenfure  or  Praife  is 
implicitly  founded  upon  the  Name  of  any  Author 
dead  or  living.  Every  Man  of  found  Reafon  muft 
form  to  himfelf  a  ftrange  Idea  of  that  Critick r, 
who  defers  his  Opinion  of  any  Piece,  till  he  is 
finished  whofe  it  is.  Such  an  Enquiry  is  foreign 
to  the  Bufinefs  in  Hand;  before  our  Judgment 
is  given,  that  Curiofity  is  very  ill  tim’d,  and 
but  helps  to  expofe  our  Weaknefs*  and  impofe 
on  our  Senfes  ;  for  w.e  are  all  ( both  Pcets  and 
Criticks )  fenfible.how  Eame  is  generally  acquir’d 
In  this  Life  ;  and  we  never  ought  to  truft  to  that 
as  a  Guide,  to  fhew,  us  the  Road  to  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  or  noble  in  P  o  E  t  r  y,  or  meafure  Wit  by  its 
Height. 

1  f  any  Gentleman  is  determin’d  to  criticife, 
let  him  judge  the  Work,  and  not  the  Man;  let 
him  try  every  Line  and  Thought,  by  the  Standard 
of  thofe  natural  Graces  and  artful  Proprieties 
which  ihould  make  one  a  Poet,  and  t’other.  1 
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Cririck.  If  he  proceeds  by  any  other  Rules,  he 
will  be  eafily  led,  by  an  Ignis  Tatuus,  into  the 
deepeft  Pit  of  Error;  he  will  not  condemn  Non- 
fenfe,  but  Obfcurity  and  Poverty,;  or  extol  Me- 
rit,  but  Fame  and  Fortune. 

A  natural  Inclination  to  Idlenefs,  or  a  real 
Want  of  Bufmefs  in  their  feveral  Vocations, 
force  vaft  Numbers  into  the  critical  Service,  who 
elfe  would  never  have  dreamt  of  fuch  an  Employ¬ 
ment. 

The  Saunterers  head  this  Tro^p,  who  lie" a 
Bed  one  half  of  the  Day,  fludying  how  to  fpend 
the  other,  and  that  is  doz’d  away ;  but  if  rouz’d 
by  any  extraordinary  Accident,  from  Sloth  into 
the  Spleen,  their  Venom  is  fpit  at  all,  who,  to 
make  Life  agreeable,  choofe  never  to  be  idle. 

Physician,  s  without  Patients,  Lawyers  with¬ 
out  Clients,  and  Parfons  without  Parifhes, .  fwell 
this  Body  to  a  large  Bulk  ;  and  with  them  may 
be  joined  feveral  young  Students  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  both  Uniyerfities,  who  are  as  much 
out  of  Humour,  that  other  People  can  write,  as 
that  they  are  oblig'd  to  read. 

Criticism  is  an  open  Port,  all  are  free 
Traders  there,  and  no  Bufrnefs  lies  more  natural, 
or  ready  for  thofe  who  have  nothing  to.  da: 
Any  Man  commences  Mafler  when  he  will,  with¬ 
out  ferying  a  Prenticefhip,  and  is  fure  of  a  Ma¬ 
jority  of  Cufhomers  againft  a  fair  Dealer. 

Of  all  Criticks,  1  acknowledge,  that  ill  Wri¬ 
ters  are  the  molt  fevere,  efpecially  where  real 
Merit  is  found  out  and  applauded  :  They  greedily 
prey  upon  the  fmalleft  Faults  in  a  great  Genius  ; 
they’ll  turn  and  torture  them  a  thoufand  W ays, 
to  pleafe  their  Malice,  and  fatisfy  their  Spite: 
They  have  no  other  Way  of  being  reveng'd  upon 
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the  World,  and,  like  the  fallen  Angels,  curfe, 
and  drive  to  blad  that  Heaven  they  cannot 
climb. 

X  believe,  under  fome  one  of  thefe  general 
Heads,  all  Species  of  Criticks  may  be  rank’d  ; 
And  as  every  confiderate  Author,  Reader,  or 
Spedator,  muft  be  fatisfy’d  of  the  Ufe,  Beauty, 
and  Merit  of  folid,  unprejudic’d  Criticifm  ;  fo 
muft  they  be  diftafted,  when  Ill-nature  and'  Ig¬ 
norance  ufurp  the  Intendancy  over  the  polite 
Arts,  to  the  utter  Deftrudion  of  true  Learning 
and  juft  Wit. 

If  we  place  this  Art  and  its  Profeffors  in  a 
proper  Light,  we  fhall  quickly  perceive,  that  the 
Criticifm  of  the  Antients  was  an  agreeable  Dofe 
of  Phyfick,  given  by  a  skilful  regular  Phyfician, 
which  carry’d  off  infenfibly  ail  noxious  Humours, 
without  any  Injury  to  the  Conftitution  :  But  mo¬ 
dern  Criticifm  is  a  rank  Poifon,  adminifter’d  by 
an  illiterate  Quack,  which  indeed  gets  the  better 
of  the  Diftemper  5  but  the  Operation  deftroys 
Life. 

A  juft  Critick,  like  an  induftrious  Bee  in  his 
unbounded  Flights,  ranges  Gardens,  Groves  and 
Meads,  tries  every  Flower,  or  Herb,  or  Shrub, 
taftes  all  their  Sweets,  and  ranfacks  all  their  odo¬ 
riferous  Stores  3  then  culls  what’s  excellent,  pre- 
ferves  it  from  the  rude  Spoiler’s  Wafte,  and 
Teeth  of  Time  3  loads'his  little  Thighs  with  Na¬ 
ture’s  choiceft  Gifts  5  then,  in  his  artful  Cell,  out 
of  them  furnifhes  a  Banquet  for  a  Prince  :  But 
the  Snarler,  like  a  fluggifh,  wafpifh  Drone,  drags 
along  a  bloated  Carcafs,  dully,  in  the  fame  bea¬ 
ten  Track  3  the  faireft  Fruit,  and  richeft  Scents, 
he  fhuns,  or  touches  but  to  blaft  3  and,  in  the 
Midft  of  Nature’s  flowery  Pride,  fcorns  all  her 
Dainties,  to  fatten  on  a  Dunghill. 
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Before  I  conclude  this  Essay,  there  re¬ 
main  two  very  material  Points  unobferv’d. 

The  fir  ft  is.  That  I  am  perfwaded  the  pro- 
fefs’d  Criticks  of  this  Age  have  brought  upon 
ws,  from  Time  to  Time,  thofe  Showers  of  bad 
Plays,  which  have  almoft  wafh’d  the  Shadow 
of  Dramatick  Poetry  from  off  the  Earth.  They 
adhere  fo  ftriCHy  to  the  fevereft  Letter  of  Criti- 
cifm,  and  prefs  fo  earneftly  the  Obfervation  of 
their  Rules  alone,  that  all  our  young  Writers 
think  nothing  elfe  but  Art  requir’d,  and  that*  a 
Heaven-born  Genius  (  which  breaks  through  all 
their  Cob-web  Fetters)  is  ufelefs  in  Parnajfus . 

Upon  this,  any  Gentleman  that  has  nothing 
elfe  to  do,  very  gravely  gets  the  critical  Receipts 
by  Rote  for  all  Kinds  of  Poetry;  he  takes* 
half  a  Dozen  frefh  Characters,  and  keeps  what’s 
for  his  Purpofe  ;  a  proper  Quantity  of  new  Fable, 
if  to  be  got;  if  not,  he  skims  the  beft  of  the  old  ; 
of  the  true  fublime,  a  handful;  very  fine  Hired, 
that  it  may  go  the  farther;  Half  a  Pound  of  Ter¬ 
ror,  to  a  Quarter  of  Pity  ;  he  mixes  them  all  very 
Well  together,  and  thickens  the  Plot  with  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Reck  of  fine  Language,  obferves  nicely. 
Time,  Place,  and  Action;  then  melts  down  a 
Pound  of  Rhime,  with  two  Ounces  of  Similies 
diftblv’d  in  it,  to  fweeten  the  latter  Ends  of  ACls, 
and  fprinkles  it  over  the  Whole.  Laftly,  to  give  it 
a  poignant  and  wholefome  Relifh,  he  fealons  it 
with  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg  of  Mora¬ 
lity.  He  may  add-  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Satyr, 
or  Panegyrick  (as  his  Tafte  is)  or  let  them 
alone. 

Thus  furnifn’d,  he  fits  down  with  the  fame 
Form  and  Serenity  to  .write  a  .Tragedy,  that  his 
Cqok-Maid  does  to  make  a  Plumb-pudding, 
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M  y  .  fecond  Obfervation  is,  That  whatever 
BiTparity  may  be  betwixt  the  antient  and  modern 
Poets,  I  am  convinc’d,  that  in  the  Way  of 
Comparifon  of  Merits*,  the  Difference  is  as  wide 
betwixt  the  Criticks  of  former  Ages  and  this  5 
nor  will  it  be  difputed,  fhould  I  affert,  that  the 
Generality  of  late  Bards,  would  have  met  with 
Applaufe  and  Encouragement  more  adequate  to 
their  Performances,  had  every  Man  of  their 
Judges  been  an  ARISTOTLE ,  and  every  Wo» 
man  a  D  A  C  IE  R, 

But,  at  the  fame  Time,  I  beg  Leave  to  hint, 
that  by  the  modern  Poets,.  I  cad  not  an  Eye 
towards  the  Majority  of  Verfe,  or  Play-wTrights  5 
nor  can  I  allow,  that  the  lead  Beam  of  that  di¬ 
vine  Art  fhines  upon,  or  appears  in  the  Works 
of  every  Coxcomb,  that  tags  a  Song  with  Rhimes, 
fcribbles  Lampoons,  or  prevails  on  the  Atdors 
to  give  the  Town  a  thing  call’d  a  Play,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  divided  into  A£fs  and  Scenes,  with. 
Enter  King,  and.  Exit  firft  Minifter. 

I  f  that  Clafs  of  my  Readers  who  form  our 
Theatrical  Audiences,  perdd  in  their  Errors, 
as  to  Behaviour,  when  their  Faults  have  been  fo 
gently  and  plainly  laid  open,  I  have  no  means 
of  Redrefs  to  hope  for,  but  in  humbly  propofing 
to  the  P— — t  (as  a  Matter  of  the  lad  Confequence 
to  the  Fublick)  that  our  Play-Houfes  may  be  en¬ 
larg’d  after  the  Manner  of  the  Grecian  and  K<?- 
man  Theatres,  and  feparate  Lodges  contri¬ 
ved  for  thofe  who  go  there  only  to  chat,  in¬ 
trigue,  or  eat  and  drink  j  that  impertinent  Mirth, 
publick  Amours,  or  ill-tim’d  Gluttony,  may  not 
break  in  upon  the  Amufements  of  thofe,  who 
go  there  purely  for  the  Sake  of  the  Entertain- 
went*. 

As 
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As  I  have  been  very  copious  on  the  Head  of 
€ Crittclfm ,  I  make  no  Doubt  but  this  Essay 
will  have  the  Original  of  every  Copy  drawn  here, 
upon  its  Back  5  but  Truth,  Juftice  and  Virtue  can 
ftand  any  Shock :  I  fhall  readily  give  up  any 
Point  here  advanc’d,  if  the  Objection  is  founded 
on  folid  Senfe  and  calm  Reafoning  5  but  where 
Arguments  are  fupported  by  Vehemence  and  Scur¬ 
rility,  I  am  not  oblig’d  to  reply  *  that  being  on¬ 
ly  B illingfgate  Play,  where  they  who  talk  loud- 
^fl  and  fafteft,  are  certain  of  Vi&ory*  and  where 
Wit  and  Learning  proceed  from  the  Lungsa  not 
the  Brain. 
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OF  MASQUERADES; 

Their  great  Antiquity ;  their  T) fe 
and  Abufe ;  capable  of  being  con¬ 
triv’d  Jo ,  as  to  prove  of  vajl  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Tub  lick  :  With 
an  Examen  of  the  bare  -  fac’d 
Masquerades,  call’d  Ridot- 
tos,  and  Private  Assem¬ 
blies.  *  To  which  is  added ,  A 
Tropofal  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Oratory. 

Have  here  ventur’d  upon  the  mod 
difficult  Task  in  the  World  to 
fucceed  in  5  the  Subjeff  is  ticklifh, 
and  muft  be  manag’d  with  the 
greateft  Caution ;  It  is  the  critical 
Moment,  upon  which  depends  the 
Fate  of  thefe  Essays  5  it  being 
Impoffible  fo  to  handle  this  Affair,  as  not  to  incur 
the  Difpleafure  of  fome  confiderable  People  :  For 

while 
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while  I  am  engag’d  in  the  Gaufe  of  Virtue  and 
' Truth ,  1  fliall  of  one  Side  or  t’other  innocently 
make  the  whole  Nation  my  Enemies. 

Mas  qjj  e  it  a  d  e  s  have  for  Tome  Years  pad 
made  a  vad  Noife  in  this  Kingdom,  to  the  tin- 
fpeakable  Delight  of  mod  fine  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  5  and  with  equal  Diflatisfadfion  to  many 
of  his  Majedy’s  well-meaning  Subjects.  They 
have  divided  us  into  two  furious  Factions,  as  op- 
pofite  as  Whig  and  Tory  ;  neither  Side  admit  of 
any  Medium,  to  moderate  their  flaming  Refent- 
ments  :  One  Party  in  general  Terms  altogether 
approving  of  this  Diverfion,  without  limiting 
it  to  what  is  ufeful,  or  at  lead  Amply  inno¬ 
cent;  the  other  as  abfolutely  condemning  the 
Deflgn  and  Confequences  of  fuch.  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  curfing  by  Bell,  Book  and  Candle, 
all  who  frequent  it,  though  with  the  mod  harm- 
lefs  Intentions . 

But  Juflice  (under  whole  Banner  I  fight) 
commands  me  to  cenfure  the  Proceedings  of  both 
Parties  :  The  fil'd,  for  maintaining  its  Caufe, 
where  its  Freedoms  are  unbounded,  and  its  Er¬ 
rors  manifed  ;  the  other,  for  blindly  flriking  at 
the  Foundation,  without  Regard  to  thofe  Advan¬ 
tages  which  may  be  drawn  from  its  Influence 
on  the  World. 

W  H  o  dreads  the  Viper’s  Poifon,  while  indul¬ 
ging  in  a  Mefs  of  their  envigorating  Broth  J— 
or  the  Bee’s  Sting,  with  a  Finger  in  the  Honey- 

Pot  ? - Remove  the  Evil,  and  enjoy  what’s 

good. 

But  thus  the  Frailties  of  human  Nature  will 
judge  at  Random,  according  to  the  darkened  No¬ 
tions  we  entertain  of  Things;  the  lead  Gratifi¬ 
cation,  or  Bifcontent,  make  us  fly  out  into  the 
Extreams  9f  ungovern’d  Paflions :  Nothing  can 
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pleafe  or  difpleafe,  but  it  is  Heaven  or  Hell; 
Lovers  can  fee  no  Blemiflies,  and  Foes  no  Beau¬ 
ties;  fome  will  pull  up  a  Tree  by  the  Roots,  up- 
on  account  of  one  rotten  Branch ;  and  others  let 
a  dead  Stump  ftand  in  an  improper  Place,  be- 
caufe  it  once  had  green  Leaves. 

But,  in  this  Essay,  I  propofe  purfuing  a 
Method  widely  different  from  this  :  What  is  Praife- 
vvorthy,  I  fhall  encourage.;  what  is  blameable, 
remove,  either  by  turning  its  Bent  towards  fome- 
what  perfe&ly  harmlefs,  or  fubftituting  in  its 
Place,  what  maybe  render’d  of  Ufe  to  the*" World. 

At  firft  View,  and  to  fuperficial  Underftand- 
ings.  Mas  qjj  erades  may  look  with  a  very 
modern  Face;  and,  indeed,  fo  they  once  appear¬ 
ed  to  me,  their  Agility  of  Motions,  and  Frefh- 
liefs  of  Complexions  induc’d  me  to  be  of  this 
Opinion;  till  pulling  off  the  Masqjje,  by  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  very  Bowels  of  Antiquity,  and 
fearching  into  the  remoteft  Records  of  Time,  I 
found  the  Defign  and  Confequences  of  a  M  a  s- 
*qu  irade,  to  be  of  the  oldeft  Standing  of  any 
Miftery  now  in  Being ;  and  as  antient  as  the 
very  firff  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman ,  Grecian ,  Per - 
fian,  or  Egyptian  Religions. 

From  the  very  Beginning  of  Paganifm ,  the 
heathen  Priefts  afted  always  in  Masquerade, 
and  kept  the  Secrets  of  Religion  appropriated  to 
themfelves,  or  at  lead  reftrain’d  to  a  very  few 
Members,  what  they  thought  the  moil  folemn  or 
v  material  Parts  of  their  Devotion. 

The  Priefts  of  the  fuperftitious  Egyptians,  cha¬ 
racteriz’d  every  thing  religious,  moral,  or  civil, 
by  Hieroglyphicks  ;  which  Cuflom  firff  (1  believe) 
introduc’d  Masquerading  into  the  World  : 
'  No  Deity  was  allow’d  to  appear  to  the  People, 
but  in  the  Difguife  of  an  Ox,  Dog,  Ape,  Onion, 

Cue  um- 
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Cucumber :  And  thus  the  Notions  of  a  fupreme 
Power  were  convey’d  to  them  in  a  familiar  Dr efs, 
that  they  might  feem  lefs  terrible. 

The  Perjian  Magi  in  a  manner  retir’d  from 
the  Commerce  of  Mankind  ;  they  hid  themfelves 
and  their  Worfhip  from  the  moft  piercing  Eyes  j 
they  affeded  a  religious  Obfcurity,  in  what  they 
communicated  to  the  Vulgar,  either  by  Writings 
or  Traditions  j  and  the  Sun,  with  them,  was  only 
a  Cloak  to  veil  their  Oromazes  from  mortal  View. 

The  Grecians ,  above  all  Nations,  envelop’d 
their  moft  facred  Mifteries  with  Darknefs  5  the 
Eleufina  Sacra,  or  Feftival  of  Ceres,  was  the  moft 
celebrated  of  any  in  Greece ;  fo  careful  were  they 
to  conceal  their  private  Rites,  that  if  a  Perfon 
initiated  dar’d  to  divulge  the  leaft  Part  of  this 
fecret  Solemnity,  he  was  treated  as  one  fentenc’d 
by  divine  Judgment  to  fuffer  Death. 

They  had  other  Feftivals  of  this  Nature  fa¬ 
cred  to  Vefta,  Diana ,  Cotys,  dec.  obferv’d  all  in 
the  Night,  and  with  the  greateft  Secrecy. 

The  Romans  made  a  Colled  ion  of  all  the  Gods 
of  other  Nations,  and  folemniz'd  their  Mifteries 
according  to  the  Inftitutions  of  the  different  Coun¬ 
tries  they  borrow’d  them  from :  The  religious 
Vizard  was  in  great  Requeft  with  their  Priefts; 
and,  to  their  Piety,  were  owing  feveral  nodurnal 
mifterious  Sacrifices  to  Venus  and  Adonis,  Priapus, 
Bacchus,  dec.  where  Mas  qjj  erading  was  ab¬ 
solutely  eftential  to  the  Manner  of  Adoration. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  religious 
Ceremonies  of  the  wifeft,  politeft,  and  moft  pow¬ 
erful  Empires,  Secrecy,  Night,  and  a  Difguife 
were  held  neceffary,  both  in  the  Initiation  and 
Performance  :  Nor  was  the  laft  of  them  confin’d 
to  thefe  private  Solemnities  alone  5  the  moft  pub- 
lick  Feftivals  were  celebrated  both  by  Priefts  and 

2  People 
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People  muffled  up  in  particular  Dreffes :  So  that 
indeed,  the  whole  of  Religion  with  them,  was  a 
well-regulated  Masquerade,  And  if  Igno¬ 
rance  be  the  Mother  of  Devotion,  what  can  fo 
powerfully  promote  that  End,  as  being  led  blind¬ 
fold  into  it. 

T  H-E  Adverfaries  to  this  well-intended  Defign 
will  readily  objedf,  that  there  were  feveral  Im¬ 
purities  adted,  and  fcandalous  Liberties  allow’d  at 
thefe  private,  though  feemingly  religions-Mifteries  j 
that,  by  my  own  Confeflion,  they  are  the  very 
foundation  of  our  modern  Masquerades; 
and  that  the  Enormities  complain’d  of  in  one,  have 
been  continued  in  the  other,  in  Encouragement,. 

if  nor  in  Addon- -  To  all  this  heavy  Charge, 

1  plead.  Guilty  ;  nor  fhall  I,  by  any  Evafion,  re¬ 
cede  from  what  I  have  urg’d,  in  relation  to  the 
Rife  or  Progrefs  of  this  Entertainment.  My  In¬ 
tention  is  not  to  vindicate  the  Errors  in  the  pre- 
fent  Management  of  it,  but  to  indulge  the  great- 
eft,  wifeft,  and  beft-bred  Part  of  the  Nation  in 
the  Appearance  of  a  Di"  erfion  they  are  fo  fond 
of  j  yet  turn  the  Cur  vnt  into  quite  a  different 
Channel,  while  they  enjoy  only  the  Name,  Let 
us  refolve  to  difcountenance  and  lay  aflde  what¬ 
ever  is  really  irregular  in  this  Amu fement  j  which 
is  not  impoflible  :  And  I  fnall  plainly  demon- 
ftrate,  that  it  may  be  render’d  not  only  innocent¬ 
ly  agreeable  in  Speculation,  but  of  die  laib  Con¬ 
sequence  in  Pradfice,  to  all  Degrees  of  People  $ 
nay,  to  a  higher  Pitch  of  folid  Service,  if  not 
Inftmdtion,  than  any  other  publick  Entertainment 
can  pretend  to  :  Nor  fhall  any  Part  be  play’d  in 
a  Masqjje,  but  what  conduces  to  the  general 
Good,  when  fhewn  forth  in  Propria  Perfona. 

But  to  proceed  regularly  with  the  Hiftory  of 
Masquerading,  and  bring  it  down  to  the 

prefent 
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prefent  Times,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve  , 
Though  Religion  (after  thefe  dark  idolatrous  Ages) 
was  refcued  from  the  mifterious  Juggles  of  their 
Priefts,  and  reftor’d  to  its  primitive  Luflre,  and 
unadorn’d  Beauty  5  yet  where  Superftition  and  Ig¬ 
norance  got  any  Footing,  they  kept  their  Ground 
Rifly  j  and  of  confequence.  Religious  Masqjje- 
Rades  continued  in  as  great  Requeft  as  ever. 
To  this  Day  they  maintain  the  higheft  Reputation 
in  mod  of  the  chief  Kingdoms  of  Europe  3  where 
Religion  is  fo  differently  drefs’d,  that,  in  the  fame 
City,  the  Garbs  it  puts  on  are  as  various  as  its 
Profeffors.  It  remain’d  in  the  fame  Situation  with 
us  here  in  England,  till  towards  the  latter  End  of 
the  Reign  of  K - H — y  VIII.  when  Peo¬ 

ple  began  to  be  afham  d,  or  tir’d  of  it ;  and  tho’ 
in  Q--~  M — y’s  Reign  it  rais’d  its  drooping  Head 
a  while,  it  was  but  the  laft  Blaze  of  Life,  for  it 
foon  after  languifh’d  and  dy’d.  The  Well-Wifhers 
to  our  Peace  and  Profperity,  hop’d  it  for  ever 
buried  in  Obfcurity  ;  but  fome  reftlefs  Spirits  blew 
up  a  few  neglefted  Sparks  into  general  Flames, 
about  the  Year  Forty  One  3  when,  in  a  frantick 
Fit,  .the  whole  Nation  run  a  M  a  s  qjj  erading, 
and  all  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  were  thrown 
into  one  Grand  Jumble,  or  Mas  qjj  e  r  a  d  e, 
till  People  danc’d  themfelves  quite  out  of  Breath, 
and  then  they  came  to  their  Senfes.  In  K--- 

C - s  the  S- - d’s  Reign,  Religious  and 

Political  Mas  qjj  e  r  a  d  e  s  were  pretty  much 
laid  afide  for  thofe  of  another  Complexion,  and 
nearer  a-kin  to  thofe  now  in  Vogue  at  the  H —  y 
M — t.  During  his  Time  they  flourilh’d,  and  with 
him  they  fell,  or  by  Degrees  dwindled  to  nothing, 
till  reviv’d  about  the  latter  End  of  the  lateQj---’s 

Reign,  by  D - -  D< - 1,  the  F - h  A — -r  * 

who,  by  that  Means,  cunningly  introduc'd  the 

Q,  3  p - r. 
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P  ~  » r,  about  half  a  Dozen  C- - Is,  and  a9 

many  Scores  of  J - ts  and  C - ns,  all  in  their 

proper  Robes  ;  which  alone  were  DrefTes  fuflici- 
ent  to  have  form’d  a  large  Mas  qjj  e  r  a  d  e  in  G—t 

B - n.  This  threw  the  fettled  Nation  into  » 

Ferment.  My  Friend  Mr.  H - r  wifely  took  the 

Hint,  and  has  firmly  eftablifh’d  that  Amufemcnt 
by  his  exquifite  Gou,  in  what  is  polite  and  divert¬ 
ing,  But  the  fober  Part  of  this  Kingdom,  who 
wifely  view  things  with  both  Eyes,,  carefully  look: 
for  fomething  more  in  an  Affair  of  fo  publick 
a  Nature,  than  a  Supper  or  a  Dance  •  which  has 
put  me  upon  the  following  Regulation ,  not  to 

deftroy,  but  refine  upon  H - -r’s  Entertainment  3 

thus  fix  Masquerades  upon  a  more  durable 
Bafis,  by  making  it  equally  advantageous  to  him 
and  us 3  that  we  may  at  lead  enjoy  the  Shell  of 
Xnft  ruction,  while  he  picks  up  the  Kernel  of  Pro¬ 
fit,  which  we  throw  away. 

But  to  finifh  with  the  Hiftorical  Part  of  this 
F  s  s  a  y,  I  fhall  only  make  a  fmall  Remark  here  5 
that  religious  Mafquerading,  at  prefent  with  us,  is 
reduc’d  to  a  large  Band  and  fliort  black  Cloak  , 
difguis’d  in  the  natural  Vizard  of  Hypocrify. 

Having  given  my  Readers  a  juft  Idea  of 
the  Original  of  a  Masquerade  (which  proves 
not  despicable)  I  fnall  next  enquire  into  the  more 
immediate  Ufefulnefs,  which  may  be  reap’d  from 
this  ' Amufement  judicioufly  regulated  3  at  the 
fame  Time  fet  Bounds  to  any  licentious  Extra¬ 
vagancies  that  may  have  been  admitted  there, 
and  difplay  to  my  darkened  Countrymen,  who 
oppofe  them,  the  mutual  Benefits  Nature  and 
Art  muft  receive  in  Conjunction,  from  its  Re¬ 
ception,  with  proper  ReftriCtions;  by  which 
Means  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  Good, 
cither  in  publick  or  private  Life.)] 

^  >  Nay, 
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Hay,  fhould  we  join  with  thofe  People,  in 
decrying  Mafquerades  in  general  Terms,  and  ad 
with  all  the.  ignorant  Caution,  and  fimple  Zeal, 
which  compote  their  Arguments  5  yet  in  anfwer 
to  their  moft  material  Obje&ions,  we  might  of¬ 
fer  numberlefs  Advantages  arifing  from  fuch  an 
Amufement,  to  the  poor,  or  trading  Part  of  any 
Nation. 

Its  Confequences  neceffarily  occafion  fo  great 
an  Expence,  fuch  a  Circulation  of  ready  Money 
(which  elfe  would  lie  dead  in  Bankers  Hands, 
or  Iron-Chefts)  and  fuch  a  Spirit  of  Bufinefs  to 
all  Callings,  relating  to  every  Branch  of  Trade, 
or  Mechanifm,  that  this  Plea  in  its  Favour,  might 
very  well  caft  an  agreeable  Luftre  upon  the  dark- 
eft  Side  of  this  Diverfion,  and  make  it  pafs  cur¬ 
rent  with  the  moft  fcrupuloufly  prudent. 

But  thefeTopicks  have  been  lately  fo  learn¬ 
edly  and  copioufly  handled  in  a  wonderful  Book, 
where  private  Vices  are  undoubtedly  prov’d  to  be 
publick  Benefits $  and  the  fame  Arguments  being 
liable  to  be  urg’d  in  Vindication  of  the  moft  no¬ 
torious  Crimes,  I  fhall  wave  making  Ufe  of  a 
ffcol’n  or  precarious  Defence,  in  proving  the  Ufe 
and  Innocence  of  a  Masquerade:  I  fhall 
produce  the  moft  fubftantial  Evidences,  back’d 
by  undeniable  Matters  of  Fa£t,  to  ftrengthen 
what  I  have  afferted  in  the  Title  of  this  Essay. 

N  o  t  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  Preface ,  but 
at  once  to  ftrike  into  the  Body  of  my  Work, 
and  let  its  Strength  and  Perfpicuity  of  Reafon- 
ing  ftare  my  Opponents  full  in  the  'Face,  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  demonftrate,  that  a  well-regulated  Mas- 
qjj  erade,  may  be  of  infinite  Service  to  any 
Kingdom  or  State,  in  feveral  different  Political, 
Oeconomical,  and  Moral  Views  j  whether  we 
confider  the  Support  of  the  Government,  the 

Happi- 
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Happinefs  of  each  particular  Family,  or  the  Wit 
and  Politenefs  of  every  individual  Member,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  their  feveral  Stations  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

First  then,  and  principally,  a  Mas  qju  e- 
r  a  d  e  fhould  be  encomaged  by  every  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  End  that  all  Employments,  Offices, 

Foils,  E - 1,  C- — 1  or  M - y,  in  C — x\ 

C— y,  C  -  —  h,  B  - — -h,  or  A - y,  may  be 

fupply’d  with  proper  and  ufeful  Members,  in  a 
jufter  and  clearer  Method  of  Choice,  than  has 
been  yet  preach’d  or  thought  of. 

I  remember  to  have  perus’d  in  the  Original 
Sfanijh ,  a  very  valuable  Treatife ,  call’d  Les^exa* 
men  des  Ingenios  5  where  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  Maxim  in  the  Education  of  Youth,  that 
by  the  Laws  of  Nature,  Art,  good  Senfe,  and 
Oeconomy,  Parents  are  oblig’d  thoroughly  to 
con  fid  er  the  Genius  and  Conftitution  of  their 
Children,  and  nicely  weigh  Perfedions,  and  De- 
feds  in  every  Capacity,  before  they  attempt  the 
throwing  them  into  Bufinefs  for  Life. 

I  f  they  indifcreetly  force  tender  Natures  into 
thofe  Callings,  or  Employments,  Heaven  never 
defign’d  them  for  j  this  blind,  raffi  Choice  will 
be  generally  attended  with  two  very  fatal  Con- 
fequences  ;  a  private  and  publick  :  In  the  fir  ft, 
they  render  their  Off-fpring  miferable  in  this 
Life,  by  putting  them  upon  ading  that  Part 
which  is  entirely  difagreeable  to  them.  In  the 
fecond,  they  are  guilty  of  a  manifefl  Injury  to 
the  Publick,  in  allowing  their  Children  to  fill 
thofe  Offices,  where  they  are  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  Duty. 

The  Reafons  which  may  be  juftly  alledg’d 
on  this  Head,  as  circumflantial  Proofs,  are  fo 
numerous  and  obyious,  that  to  quote  one,  would 

be 
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be  impertinent :  And  it  may  be  very  modeftly 
urg'd-,  in  behalf  of  any  young  Gentleman  whipp’d 
into  a  Pott  after  this  ill-concerted  Manner,  that 
'he  may  fucceed  by  a  very  lucky  Hit  $  but  that 
the  Odds  are  apparently  againft  him,  without  the 
Shadow  of  a  Fault  on  his  Side. 

I  fkall  want  but  few  Words  then,  to  make  it 
appear,  that  in  this  Cafe,  the  Masqjuerade, 
reduc’d  to  Order  and  Decency  under  the  Eye  and 
Wing  of  publick  Authority,  is  the  mod  ready, 
natural  and  proper  Trial  of  Wits  and  Difpofi- 
tions.  This  Entertainment  in  it  felf  being  agree¬ 
able  to  mod  youthful  Inclinations,  our  bearded 
Boys  and  Infants  of  fix  Foot  high  will  be  eafily 
cajol’d  into  fuch  a  School.  Then  the  Variety  of 
Habits  allowing  of  as  great  a  Latitude  in  the 
Characters  of  Life  correfpondent  to  them,  eve¬ 
ry  Man  of  any  Tafte  will  choofe  that  Drefs  his 
Inclinations  infenfibly  prompt  him*  to  ;  and  of 
Courfe  he’ll  exert  himfelf  to  a£t  up  to  what  it 
reprefents  5  ambitious  to  be  thought,  what  he  on¬ 
ly  affe&s  to  perfonate  j  and  thus  we  fhal! penetrate 
into  the  Excellencies  of  every  one’s  hidden  Ta- 
lent,  and  judge  from  thence  what  buttling,  or 
quiet  Scene  of  Life,  Nature  cut  him  out  for. 

For  Example,  Let  us  fuppofe  a  Masque¬ 
rade  conduced  after  this  fober  and  polite  Man¬ 
ner;  eftablifh’d  inP nd ,  where  their M- — arch 

is  Elective,  as  well  as  M  ~ — rs  of  S — te,  B — ps, 
or  other  inferior  Officers.  All  this  might  be 
tranfaCfed  very  much  to  the  Purpofe,  in  a  large 
Plain,  finely  illuminated  with  Flambeaus,  and  iii 
the  Space  of  a  Summer’s  Night,  all  Vacancies 
might  be  fill’d  up  with  the  greateft  Eafe,  and  to 
the  entire  Satisfaction  of  every  individual,  as 
well  as  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People. 

Four 


Four  Foot  in  the  Shoulders,  with  a  propor- 
tionable  Height 5  a  Voice  like  Thunder,  always 
Fore-runner  of  a  Storm  5  well-knit  Arms  and 
Legs,  that  in  a  common  Method  of  walking 
would  mow  down  half  the  Company  like  fo 
many  Stalks  of  Wheat,  would  appear  to  vaft 
Advantage  in  a  Turkijh  Robe  and  Turban,  and 
naturally  fpeak  the  very  Monarch  5  for  who  fo 
proper  to  defend  a  Nation  as  he,  who  is  moft 
capable  of  offending  them?  according  to  the  po- 


Rump  j  who,  like  the  Camehon ,  can  change  to  any 
Colour,  and  with  Proteus  affumes  all  Shapes)  by 


the  dexterous  Management  of  a  fimple  wood- 

^ c  ^ ,  1 ,  _ 1  1  pi  r  _ 


nerable  Garb  of  a  Scaramouch,  determine  us  in  a 
worthy  M  — n. 

T  H.E  fabtil  Innocence  of  an  artful  Pierro, who 


Bodies  humble  Servants,  always  at  Court,  always 
bufy,  and  nothing  to  do,  would  furnifh  us  with 
a  perpetual  Fund  of  Gapers  for  Places,  who  are 
pleas’d  with  dancing  over  a  daily  C__t  At¬ 
tendance,  and  content  to  be  Slaves,  without  the 
Name  of  an  Employment. 

These  few  Inftances  will  quickly  let  People 
of  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Penetration,  into  the 
Ufe  and  Beauty  of  my  Defign  ;  and  demonftrate 
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S ■■  ys,  E  - — — -  y s,  S  - — — •  ds  5  by  obferv- 

ing,  cautioufly,  the  proper  Managementof  a  Key, 
a  white  Switch,  a  Purfe,  a  Goofe-quill,  a  Spur, 
a  Stick  of  Wax,  and  fo  on,  to  the  fmalieft  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Ex - fe. 

But,  in  order  to  render  this  Scheme  com- 
pleat,  and  not  leave  the  leaft  Cranny  for  the 
Shadow  of  an  Objection  to  creep  in  at,  there 
mull:  be  eftablifh’d  by  R« - 1  and  P- — ry  Au¬ 

thority,  a  feleCt  Number  of  Commiffioners  to 
to  infpeCt  this  Entertainment,  in  the  feveral 
Branches  of  it,  which  particularly  concern  the 
Publick  j  to  lee  that  the  Whole  is  carried  on  with 
the  ftriCtefl  Decency  and  exacted:  Order  $  that 
all  irregular  Perfons  are  banifh’d  the  Place  $  that 
every  one  behaves  up  to  the  Propriety  and  De¬ 
corum  of  that  Habit  which  denotes  his  Charac¬ 
ters,  both  in  Action  and  Speech  j  from  whence 
they  may  judge  of  the  Merit  of  every  Performer, 
as  to  Underflanding,  Behaviour,  Strength,  err. 
by  the  Help  of  a  refin’d  Sagacity,  quick  Eye,  and 
ftaunch  Nofe 5  which  Qualifications  are  effential 
to  thofe  dignify’d  with  lo  laborious  an  Office. 
Indeed  thefe  Commiffioners  will  have  vaftly  the 
Advantage  over  thofe  defign’d  in  the  fecond  E  s- 
s  a  y,  to  choofe  ACtors  for  the  Stage,  as  to  pro¬ 
perly  diftingui filing  different  Talents  5  becaufe  all 
People  appear  at  a  Masquerade  in  Propri¬ 
ety  of  Drefs  and  Character.  They  afi'ume  what 
is  natural  to  them,  and  aCting  in  Difguife,  a Ct 
without  Referve  :  They  can  add  the  Beauty  of 
an  artificial  Affectation  to  their  borrow’d  Per¬ 
fons  j  whereas  the  others  have  no  Oportunity 
of  fhewing  but  what  is  pure  Nature.  Tho’  if 
this  my  ProjeCt  meets  with  due  Encouragement, 
where  any  Blemiih  (as 
or  other  trifling  Virtues 


to  Integrity,  Honeity, 
)  affeCts  the  Reputations 

of 
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ot  thofe  pick’d  up  at  a  M  a  s  qjj  e  r  a  d  £  for 
great  Employments,  they’ll  ferve  to  fupply  the 
Play-houfe ,  in  perfonating  thofe  Offices  ;  fo  the 
Reality  and  Appearance  of  all  Parts  in  Life  be 
furnifh’d  from  the  fame  Shop.  How  juftly  and 
acutely  would  fuch  Gentlemen  diftinguifh  the  aw¬ 
ful,  filent  Senator,  in  the  folemn  Venetian  Robe  ! 
The  uncorrupted  Judge,  in  the  fpotlefs  Ermin! 
the  invincible  Hero,  in  Buff  and  Scarlet  !  The 
able  Lawyer,  in  the  learn’d  Full-bottom !  The 
mortify’d  retir’d  P — on,  in  the  Capuchin's  Thread¬ 
bare  Cowl!  and  the  rough  Sea-Captain,  in  the 
Skippers  tarry  Jacket !  Nay,  the  fawning  Cour¬ 
tier,  formal  Citizen,  tricking  Attorney,  plodding 
Ufurer,  thoughtful  Merchant,  or  biting  Stock-job¬ 
ber,  will  be  manifefted  in  fome  Particularity  of 
Garb  or  Addrefs.:  Induflrious  Nature,  like  Oil, 
will  rife  uppermoft,  and  make  apparent  each  dif¬ 
ferent  Quality  fhe  form’d. 

A  s  I  intend  that  this  Proje£I  fhould  be  univer- 
fal  in  its  Improvement,  and  diffufive  in  all  Kinds 
of  Benefits,  the  lowed:  Parts  of  Life  need  not  be 
excluded  from  their  Shares  in  a  general  Good  :  But 
to  this  prudent  Method  of  Choice,  I  would  trull: 
the  fixing  on  all  civil  Capacities,  from  the  Juflice 
of  Peace  to  the  Petty-Conflable ;  and  the  firft 
Magiflrate  of  a  Corporation,  to  the  Bell-man. 

Nor  would  I  put  a  Lad  out  to  any  Trade, 
from  my  Lord  Mayor's,  to  a  Seller  of  Matches,  till 
his  Genius  pafs’d  Examination  at  a  Masqjue- 
rade;  where  it  would  certainly  fhine  out,  though 
in  a  M  a  s  qjj  e,  by  turning  its  natural  Bent,  in  an 
efpecial  Manner,  towards  that  Part  of  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  which  it  affetled.  A  Devourerof  Oranges 
and  Apples  will  grow  up  to  a  Fruiterer ;  as  he 
that  fwallows  Jellies,  and  pockets  Sweet-meats, 
mull  have  a  fineTalle  for  a  Confe&ioner.  The 

Fre- 
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Frequenter  of  the  Side-Boards  has  undoubtedly  a 
Turn  to  a  Vintner  5  as  the  quick  Difpatchof  a  cold 
Fowl  or  Lobtter  will  diftinguifh  the  Poulterer  from 
the  Fifhmonger :  Moreover,  the  Expence  of  that 
Mas  q^u  e  r  a  d  e,  by  which  their  prevailing  In¬ 
clinations  are  try’d,  will  fave  the  Trouble  of  gi¬ 
ving  them  a  Surfeit,  at  their  Entrance  into  Bufi- 
nefs,  in  order  to^  hinder  them  from  eating  out 
their  Matter's  Profit  5  as  Grocers  ufe  to  fluff  their 
young  Apprentices  full  of  Plums. 

Le  tus  now  turn  myPropofal  from  what  may 
ftill  be  done,  to  thofe  lnconveniencies,  which  by 
our  Prudence  might  have  been  remedy’d.  Thus, 
by  curioufiy  viewing  it  on  both  Sides,  the  Com 
tratt  will  fix  in  a  more  affe&ing  Point  of  View, 
both  the  Difeafe  and  Cure. 

Had  this  Manner  of  Choofing,  and  fitting- 
young  Gentlemen  for  all  Employments,  been  ob¬ 
serv’d,  then  feveral  ftrong-lung’d  P— ns  would 

have  been  excluded  mounting  a  P - 1,  who 

might  have  made  a  bright  Figure  at  the  B- _ -r  * 

and  inttead  of  deafening,  or  tiring  a  Congrega¬ 
tion,  have  prattled  Tautology  and  Nonfenfe 
the  Hour  to  fome  Purpofe  :  And  fome  dull,  hea¬ 
vy  L — -rs,  who  ftupidly  dofe  over  their  Clients 
Affairs,  might  have  lovingly  flept  with  their 
p— — lh  the  whole  Length  of  a  S— _ on. 

Some  graduate  Do&ors,  that  have  had  very 
bad  Succefs  as  Phyflcians,  might  have  fupply’d 
our  Markets  with  admirable  Butchers ;  as  feveral 
tender-hearted  Butchers  might,  in  Return,  furnifh 
the  Colledge  with  very  clever  Anatomifts. 

Many  M« — ates,  whofe  Behaviour  and  Urn 

derttanding  difgrace  the  B - .h,  might  fhine 

out  in  a  farm  5  and  feveral  fenfible  Yeomen, 
W7ho  fatten  Hogs,  whiten  Veal  and  grope  Tur- 

&  k  iesj 
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Ides,  make  Generofity  and  Juftice  the  Ornaments 
of  a  C - rt. 

Some  pretty,  fmart  Fellows  would  be  whipp’d 
from  the  Plough-tail,  as  fad,  idle  Dogs,  that 
would  fparkle  in  the  Side-box,  or  at  the  Head 

of  a  C- — ■ — -ny  of  G - ds  ;  and  many  of  our 

Rollers  in  Gilt-chariots  whittle  over  an  Opera 
Air,  to  a  Team  of  Oxen  or  Horfes. 

\s/  hat  Numbers  of  fpruce,  polite  Journey¬ 
men  might  be  remov’d  from  behind  Counters, 
in  order"  to  fill  feveral  confiderable  Vacancies  at 
St.  J _ —  ’s,  with  the  weighty  Forms  of  Good¬ 

breeding,  and  the  material  Nothingnefs  of  pro¬ 
per  S—te  Ceremonies;  and  feveral  aukward, 
fi m pie  C - 1  Of - rs  be  doom’d  to  their  pa¬ 

ternal  Bufinefs;  caft  Accounts,  weigh  Plums, 
and  meafure  Silks  for  Life. 

T  h  u  s,  in  the  dark  Reign  of  old  Chaos ,  a  vafl 
Concourfe  of  unrtily  Atoms  being  jumbled  to¬ 
gether,  at  laft  danc’d  themfelves  all  into  their 
•proper  Places,  and  form’d  this  beautiful,  regular 
Plan  of  the  World,  fo  compleat  in  all  its  Parts. 

T  k  e  Arguments  and  Examples  I  have  here 
produc’d,  fure  mutt  prove  fufficient  to  confute 
the  moft  prejudic’d  and  obttinate,  in  Relation  to 

the  Merits  of  a  Masquerade. 

I  t  i§  impofhble  to  fix  upon  any  other  Scheme 
fo  perfedt,  or  adapted  to  the  Defign  of  worthily 

filling'  all  Places ,  E- - 1,  T— 1,  C  —  1  or 

jA _ fy  .  For  every  Genius  would  have  Room  and 

Oportunity  to  exert  it  felf  in  the  Bufinefs  of.  a 
piece  with  its  Nature;  all  would  behave  with 
Pleafurc  to  themfelves,  and  with  Alacrity  djt- 
charge  their  Duty  to  thePublick.  No  Man  would 
cro  unwillingly  or  ignorantly  into  his  Office;  but 

then  we  fhonld  fee  the  u  g 

and  fitch  *  *  *  *  *  nor  would 
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*******  nor  fuch  -K'K'KK'K'K'K'K'*  and 

then  *  *  *  *  *  perhaps  *  *  *  *  *  *  x  better  fiip- 
ply’d. 

W  e  will  fuppofe  then  Mas  qjj  eh  ades  fet¬ 
tled  upon  fo  Lifting  a  Foundation,  that  the  whole 
Nation  may  be  affur’d  of  their  being  continued, 
protected  and  fupported  by  the  higheft  Powers  ; 
that  they  fhall  be  the  Touch-ftone  of  Capacity, 
in  all  Pretentions  to  Employments,  of  whatfo- 
ever  Dignity  or  Profit  (if  not  hereditary  to  the 
Fools  of  fome  particular  Families)  that  the  fe- 
vereft  Penalties  fhall  be  inflicted  upon  all  Of¬ 
fenders,  who  fhall  dare  to  difturb  thefe  Entertain¬ 
ments,  or  difobey  Orders  in  Matters  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  Election  or  Amufement. 

Then  People  would  be  proud  of  preferving 
the  Reputation  that  this  political  Diverfion  would 
claim  from  fuch  Encouragement  ;  nay,  in  a  few 
Years  it  would  be  common,  to  run  to  the  Maf- 
querade-houfe  for  every  Man’s  Character,  as  to 
Wifdom,  Honefty,  Courage,  c ?c.  — -  Nor  am  I 
in  the  lead:  folicitous  about  every  Thing’s  being 
t-ranfafred  with  the  utmoft  Decorums ;  being  cer- 
tain,  that  the  moft  diforderly  Mortals  upon  Earth 
will  be  kept  in  Awe,  and  reftrain’d  to  a  Carriage 
highly  decent,  by  the  Fear  of  being  for  ever  La- 
nifh’d  the  M  a  s  qjj  e  r  a  d  e,  fhould  the  lead 
Shock  to  Modefty  be  prov’d  upon  them  :  And  I 
am  fatisfied,  there  needs  no  other  Punifhment 
be  mention’d,  to  terrify  licentious  Riot  it  felf  in¬ 
to  Sobriety  :  For,  as  they  would  by  this  Means 
be  depriv’d  of  the  moft  delightful  Entertainment 
in  the  World;  fo  on  the  other  Hand,  they  would 
lofe  the  Profped  of  being  Candidates  for  any 
honourable,  or  profitable  Employment, 

I  here  in  the  ftrongeft  Terms  inlift,,  that  all 
Love  Intrigues  be  utterly  difearded  and  forbid, 

R  z  as 
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as  Appendixes  to  this  Diverfion  j  excepting,  where 
a  Gentleman  is  defirous  to  penetrate  gently,  or 
pry  into  a  Lady’s  Perfections,  or  fhe  to  experi¬ 
ence  his  Abilities,  with  a  full  View  to  Matrimo¬ 
ny  3  and  that  Vigour  or  Capacity  are  to  be  made 
manifeflri  in  order  to  their  becoming  Man  and 
.Wife. 

Which  Thought  naturally  leads  me  to  my 
fecond  Aflertion  in  Favour  of  Mas  qjj  e  r  a  d  e  s, 
viz.  That  they  will  be  a  great  Promoter  of  pure 
and  unfpotted  Wedlock  Joys-  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  aiding  in  the  two  principal  Points  of  that 
holy  State, - a  happy  and  fruitful  Life. 

Unsettled  are  the  Defires,  and  as  vari¬ 
ous  the  Fancies  of  Men  in  the  Purfuitof  a  Wife  ; 
We  expeCt  a  hundred  Perfections  in  Woman,  and 
often  meet  with  a  fair  Female  blefs’d  with  one 
of  the  Number  j  but  we  cannot  find  the  Ninety 
and  Nine:  The  Paflions  of  the  other  Sex  areas 
changeable,  and  their  Tempers  as  difficult  to  be 
pleas’d  -  fo  that  in  fhort,  the  Whole  of  Marriage, 
as  to  a  well-judg’d  Choice,  confifts  in  a  lucky 
Hit.  Or,  if  we  are  refolv’d  to  choofe  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  and  not  trull:  to  Fortune,  I  can  only  fay 
to  my  Readers,  what  a  wife  Presbyterian  Parfon 
prudently  hinted  to  a  youthful  Congregation,  on 
this  Head,  in  a  bridal  Sermon  5  when,  after  learn¬ 
edly  Rating  the  whole  Cafe  he  proceeded  thus  : 
My  beloved ,  it  fignifieth  not ,  though  your  Wives  be 
young ,  lovely ,  virtuous  and  religious ,  if  they  be  not 
jit  Wives  3  therefore  look  ye  out  with  Care  for  fit 
Wives ,  and  then  ye  will  become  as  one  Body.  Now 
where  can  any  Man  fo  properly  try  to  catch  a 
fit  Wife,  as  at  a  Mas  qjj  e  r  a  d  e  ?  — —  If  he 
loves  Refervednefs,  there  are  Spanijh  Prudes : 
Would  he  have  Life  and  Air?  there  are  Trench 
Coquets ;  Hunts  he  after  Innocence  ]  there  are 

Milk- 
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Milk-Maids,  and  Shepherdeffes :  Is  ignorant  Youth 
his  Game  ?  there  are  large  Babies  in  Leading- 
Strings  :  Covets  he  Riches  and  Virtue  >  there  are 
venerable  Matrons,  old  and  ugly  :  Does  he  think 
Knowledge  convenient  ?  there  are  Widows,  juft 
come  from  their  Husbands  Funerals :  Seeks  he 
the  obedient  Slave  ?  there  are  Turkijh  Ladies  juft 
elop’d  from  a  Seraglio :  Is  Religion  alone  his 
Aim  >  there  are  Nuns  and  Quakers  :  But  would 
he  have  all  Perfections  in  one  Habit  ?  there  are 
Domines . 

A  proper  Method  of  negotiating  a  matrimo¬ 
nial  Conjunction,  is  allow’d  to  be  a  very  nice 
Point,  and  apt  to  breed  had  Blood  betwixt  the 
Parties  concern’d,  if  not  handled  to  the  Purpofe  : 
Therefore  what  ProjeCt  can  be  more  apropos ,  to 
pre  vent  the  Confequences  a  riling  from  the  Ani- 
mofities,  Difcontents;  Heart-burnings,  Jealouftes, 
Elopements,  Divorces,  and  feparate  Maintenan¬ 
ces,  which  fo  often  clog  the  married  State,  and 
are  of  infinite  Prejudice  to  its  Reputation,  and 
Detriment  to  the  publick  Welfare  ;  as  but  too  few 
can  boaft  of  living  altogether  free  from  fome  of 
the  Grievances  juft  nam’d. 

Let  us  then  imagine  a  Gentleman  in  Purfuit 
of  a  Wife  at  a  M  a  s  qjj  eradej  at  laft  he  fprings 
his  Game,  to  all  Appearance  fhe  promifes  well; 
the  Air,  the  Motion,  the  Wit  of  the  Lady  charm 
him;  nor  are  his  Perfon  and  Converfation. difa- 
greeable  to  her ;  fo  far  of  the  Treaty  proving 
fatisfaClory,  it  is  neceflary  to  piifh  the  Matter 
Plome.  They  retire.  Preliminaries  are  foon  fet¬ 
tled  ;  the  Congrefs  is  open’d ;  both  Parties  agree 
to  go  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Affair  in  Hand  :  If 
all  fecret  Articles  are  fettled  to  their  mutual  Sa¬ 
tisfaction,  thofe  that  are  publick,  and  of  lefs  Con¬ 
cern,  follow  of  Courfe  ;  but  if  fome  Allies  are 

&  3  deny’d 
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deny’d  their  Pretenfions,  or  refufe  to  be  Guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  Treaty;  Matters  being  at  a  Stand  oncer 
and  not  put  in  regular  Motion,  mud  drop:  Thus 
either  Way,  all  ends  well.  If  thofe  Things  that 
are  of  a  private  Nature,  are  brought  to  bear  to 
both  their  Contents,  upon  being  produc’d,  ’tis  a 
Match  ;  if  not,  the  Familiarities  that  pafs’d  be¬ 
twixt  them  mud  remain  a  Secret,  the  Parties  be¬ 
ing  utter  Strangers  to  one  another. 

This  Method  of  proceeding  in  an  Affair  of 
fo  great  Importance,  is  too  well  fupported,  to 
be  treated  as  chimerical  by  any  of  my  Adverfa- 
ries.  This  difcreet  Trial  of  Tempers  and  Con- 
flitutions  before  Marriage,  would  prevent  all  thofe 
fmall  Differences  which  too  often  attend  it,  and 
put  to  Silence  thofe  very  civil  Speeches  that  by 

way  of  Interje&ions  lard  connubial  Love  - - 

Very  fine  ! - —  indeed  !  ~~  is  it  pojftble  ?  - — — > 

Infinite  AJfurance  !  —  had  I  known  that  — — 
Horrid  Creature  /«-—-*  before  I'd  have  done  it!  — 
My  G  — d  !  Vd  be  burnt  alive  firft  !  — — 

Always  foul  Weather  at  Home  ! -  Is  this  Ma¬ 
trimony  ? - -  Look  ye ,  Madam  !  - - —  Dem-me  ! 

—  Fool ,  Fool /  —  TeSj  I  have  it! -  Devil! 

Catch  ?ne  a  fecond  Time  !  - - - 

W  E  all  know,  that  but  one  happy  Pair  have 
ever  yet  claim'd  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  though  the 
Cudom  is  of  feveral  Centuries  danding.  But  were 
due  Encouragement  given  to  what  I  have  here 
propos’d,  in  a  little  Time  every  married  Couple 
Would  at  lead  put  in  for  a  Rafher. 

The  feven  wife  Men  of  Greece  would  have  ap¬ 
prov’d  of  this  Scheme,  though  none  of  them  had 
the  Head-piece  to  think  of  it ;  that  being  reler- 
ved  as  an  eternal  Monument  of  Glory,  facred 
to  the  Family  of  the  Prmcocks. 


Indeed 
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Indeed  the  wifeft  of  the  old  Grecian  Philo- 
fophers  ( in  his  Regulation  of  that  Common¬ 
wealth,  whofe  Rules  were  the  mod  ftri&ly  fevere) 
fquinted  a  little  this  way,  in  eftablifhing  a  Sort  of  a 
political  R  1  d  o  t  t  o,  in  which  the  young  Men 
and  Maidens  promifcuoufly  met,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
voke  them  into  Matrimony. 

But  fo  (hocking  to  all  Modefly  was  tin's  pru¬ 
dent  Law-giver‘s  State-Cookery,  that  it  muft  fur- 
feit  any  Stomach  but  that  of  the  groffeft  Feeder; 
he  not  only  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  Masks  to 
conceal  Names  ,  and  hide  Blues;  but  even 
ftripp’d  them  of  their  Petticoats  and  Breeches, 
and  left  blind  Nature  to  inftrinft  them. 

My  decent  Expedient,  I  hope,  will  be  receiv’d 
fuitable  to  its  Merit  3  its  Conveniency,  as  well  aS 
Refervednefs,  anfwering  better  to  all  Purpofes  in 
the  End  :  By  this  Means  it  will  be  in  the  Power 
of  a  Bride  and  Bridegroom  to  come  together  with 
fome  Pro fp eft  of  living  happy,  they  being  the 
laft  confulted,.  if  at  all,  in  the  matrimonial  Bar¬ 
gain  3  becaufe  they  are  mod:  deeply  concern’d. 
Parents  thinking  it  but  juft  that  their  Chil¬ 
dren  fhould  be  pleas’d  with  the  Per/on,  if  they 
are  with  the  Fortune. 

N  o  Man  takes,  upon  the  Judgment  of  another, 
a  Pair  of  Shoes,  or  Gloves  3  he  firft  tries  them 
on,  then  fays,  whether  they  fit  or  not:  Ye^  muft 
he,  without  the  leafl  Trial  or  Experience,  be 
clapp’d  into  the  Marriage-poublet  for  Life,  and 
fcarcely  be  allow’d  to  make  a  wry  Face,  when 
the  Yoke  pinches,  or  flip  his  Neck  out  of  the 
Collar,  when  it  is  too  wide  for  him. 

If  a  Masquerade,  rightly  difpos’d,  can 
produce  fuch  wonderful  Effects  in  filling  all  va¬ 
cant  Employments  with  Perfons  of  Genius  and 
Capacity  for  the  Bufinefs  (as  has  been  fully 

*  pro- 
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proved)  I  believe  it  may  be  fupported  by  Argu¬ 
ments  as  felf-evident,  that  it  is  the  only  Pla cem 
the  .World,  where  any  Youth  may  be  thoroughly 
qualify ’d  for  all  publick  Affairs. 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  Entertain¬ 
ment  will  form  in  thofe  who  frequent  it,  the  trued 
Judgments  of  all  Part  in  polite  Life  ;  fharpen  them 
to  the  fined.  Edge  of  Wit,  properly  fet  for  the 
genteeled  Conversation,  and  be  the  fureft  Guide 
in  conducing  them  to  Perfection  in  all  the  libe¬ 
ral  Arts  :  So  that  a  Mas  qjj  erade  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  a  perpetual  Fund  of  good  Senfe ; 
the  Whet-flone  of  Repartee,  and  a  real  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  various  Characters  that  are  there  feem- 
ingly  reprefented  ;  the  different  Inclinations,  Der 
fires  ai\d  Interefts  that  fill  every  Bread,  and  that 
Medley  of  Nations,  Languages  and  Judgments, 
mud  form  the  mod  agreeable  Mixture  of  Con¬ 
versation  imaginable,  giving  every  one  a  true 
Tade  of  eafy  Dialogue,  and  of  confequence  in- 
fpiring  them  with  a  Sprightly  Turn,  and  fixing 
the  Standard  of  each  Member’s  talking  pertinent¬ 
ly  in  his  Character  or  Profeffion. 

I  n  order  to  compleat  this  laudable  Defign, 
every  Perfon  mud  not  only  humour  and  driCtly 
adhere,  in  the  minuted  Particulars,  to  what  he 
appears  5  but  where  he  finds  a  Body  of  People 
harping  upon  the  fame  String,  and  to  the  Tune 
of  his  Inclinations,  he  mud  drike  in  there,  and 
herd  with  them,  as  the  fured  and  eafied  Method 
of  attaining  to  that  Knowledge  he  thirds  after. 

In  one  Corner  may  be  heard  a  Confultation. 
of  Phyficians,  determining  Life  and  Death;  their 
Heads  full  of  Receipts ,  and  Mouths  of  hard 
Words:  all  agreeing  in  the  Ends  of  their  Patients, 
but  differing  in  the  Ways  thither:  In  another,  a 
.  *  noify 
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noify  Bench  of  Lawyers,  torturing  and  comment¬ 
ing  upon  old  Charters,  Statutes,  Deeds,  Records- 
Wilis,  &c.  and  fpitting  at  one  another.  Judg¬ 
ments,  Arrefts,  Scire  Facias's,  Noli-prcJ^equis,  De¬ 
murrers,  Sec. 

Here  they  may  fpy  a  ^Tribe  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophers  weighing  Air,  making  Experiments  up¬ 
on  Kittens  and  Puppy-Dogs 3  boafting  of  their 
Mummies,  venemous  Animals,  and  monftrous 
Births  3  aftonifh’d  at  the  wonderful  Variety  of 
Nature  in  Minerals,  Foflils,  Shells,  Feathers, 
There  a  Group  of  Virtuoji,  poring  their  Eyes  out 
on  Medals,  Seals,  Intaglias,  Camseas,  zfc.  prai- 
fing  every  thing  antique,,  damning  every  thing 
modern,  reducing  what  is  beautiful  in  this  World 
to  Rill  Life,  in  Pictures,  Statues,  Bafs-Reiieves, 
and  other  Curiofities  of  Art. 

In. one  Room  they’ll  find  a  Circle  of  Mathe¬ 
maticians  furrounded  with  Globes,  Quadrants, 
Sectors,  Dials,  Theodolites,  Microfcopes,.  Tele- 
fcopes,  &c.  demonftrating  the  Proportions,  Lines, 
Figures  of  Squares  ,  Angles,  Cones,  Numbers, 
Meafures,  Weights,  explaining  the  Problems 
of  Euclid,  and  making  familiar,  to  the  meaneff 
Capacity,  the  Difficulties  of  Algebra  3  talking  more 
in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  than  can  be  underftood 
in  an  Age  :  In  another,  they  may  reconnoitre 
a  Troop  of  military  Men  forming  Camps,  ordering 
Battles,  quartering  Soldiers,  laying  Sieges,  railing 
Bjockades3  nothing  to  be  heard  but  Thunder,Blood, 
Fire,  Batteries,  Bombardments,  and  Great  Guns. 

I  N  this  Apartment  a  Band  of  mufical  Gentle¬ 
men  will  be  very  loud,  with  Concords  and  Dif- 
cords.  Flats  and  Sharps,  Crotchets  and  Quavers, 
Times  and  Movements,  Air  and  Compofition  3 
chiming  together  as  melodioufly  as  a  Set  of  Pack- 
Horfes,  with  each  a  Bell  at  his  Ear,  to  keep  him 

in 
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in  Tune:  In  that  a  double  Line  of  Poets  will  b^ 
no  lefs  noify  in  matching  Crambos,  weighing 
Cadences,  and  trying  Words,  like  Earthen  Pip¬ 
kins,  by  the  Sound,  to  know  if  they  are  good  for 
any  thing.  Here  a  Man  may  learn  to  rhime, 
fill  Pocket-Books  with  Thoughts,  for  Ode,  Pa- 
floral  Elegy,  or  Epigram  5  and  perhaps  fome  Sen¬ 
tences,  proper  for  the  Epick  or  Dramatick. 

Thus  in  a  few  Ma  s  qjj  e  r  a  d  e  Evenings,  a 
young  Gentleman  of  tolerable  natural  Parts,  by 
applying  himfelf  to  a  particular  Study,  may  ei¬ 
ther  qualify  himfelf  for  any  Employment  or  Cal* 
ling,  and  afterwards,  by  exerting  thofe  Talents 
there,  pop  at  once  into  good  Bufinefs ;  or  if  he 
is  difpos’d  for  univerfal  Knowledge,  carry  home 
with  him  the  Marrow  of  all  Sciences,  to  fit  him 
for  the  brightefl  Converfation,  without  the  tedious 
Eorms  of  a  Scholailick  Education, . 

I  f  the  Behaviour,.  Cuftoms  and  Languages  of 
all  foreign  Nations  were  punctually  obferv’d  in 
a  M  a  s  qjj  erase,  young  Gentlemen  need  not 
lofe  Money  and  Time  in  travelling  fo  far  from 
Home,,  to  admire  one,  and  acquire  t’other.  Our 
Infants  of  a—  — y,  that  are  willing  to  improve, 
need  go  no  farther  than  the  Hay  -  Market  to  be 
inftruCted,  where  they  dance  befl,  or  fing  fweet- 
eft,  or  bow  the  genteeleft,  or  drefs  the  richefl, 
or  eat  the  niceft,  or  walk  the  flatelieft  j  Paris , 
Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Vienna  and  Madrid  would 
all  be  found  in  that  inchanted  Spot. 

Nor  fhould  we  forget  the  Advantages  this  would 
bring  to  the  Englifh  Tongue,  as  our  Speech  is  a 
Purloiner  from  all  Languages,  antique  and  mo¬ 
dern,  daily  getting,  yet  (fill  wanting  5  where  could 
we  hope  for  fo  beautiful  an  Introduction  of  fo¬ 
reign  Words  and  Phrafes,  as  from  that  Variety 
of  Characters  and  Reprefentatious  of  different 

Nations 
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'Nations  at  a  Masquerade?  Then  we  need 
not  fleal,  but  boldlv  ufe  what  we  lik’d,  as  the 
Properties  of  thofe  Perfons  whole  Habits  we  Wear  j 
nor  fhould  an  expreffiye  Monofyllable  efcape  be¬ 
ing  naturaliz’d,  from  the  old  Greeks  to  the  pre- 
fent  Hottentots. 

'That  even  the  mod  barbarous  Sounds  add  a 
Greatnefs,  or  Grace  to  our  Language,  is  evident 
from  a  late  Collection  of  Travels,  where  the  mod 
uncouth  and  tramontane  Exprefiions  have  been 
greedily  receiv’d,  and  univerfally  us’d.  If  Cap¬ 
tain  Gulliver  had  never  traveled,  our  Beaus  and 
Belles  would  never  have  pronounc’d  Lilliput ,  Brob - 
dinag,  Blamerfefcu ,  or  Hoyhnms  j  Glumdalclifl)  might 
have  wept  her  Eyes  out  for  11s  5  our  Ignorance 
would  never  have  dream’d  of  the  Flying  Ifland 
of  Laputa ,  nor  profited  by  the  wonderful  Dif- 
coveries  of  the  Natural  Philofophers  of  Balnibari  $ 
and  we  fhould  have  millook  a  Hoybnm  for  a  Horfe, 
and  a  Taboo  fox  a  rational  Creature,  to  the  End  of 
Time. 

A  s  nothing  is  more  effential  to  the  Growth  of 
all  Arts  ( from  their  fil'd  fpringing  up  to  their 
Maturity)  than  Freedom,  fo  a  Masquerade 
being  a  perfeCf  Commonwealth  (as  every  Body 
is  there  upon  the  Level)  is  the  very  Country  of 
Liberty,  in  which  they  mud  flourifh  ,  and  confe- 
quently,  by  a  well -judg’d  Encouragement  and 
fh'idtly  -  regulated  Inditution,  this  Entertainment 
may  prove  th^  Root,  from  whence  all  Branches 
of  the  Sciences  may  fpread  fader  and  farther, 
than  by  any  Method  now  practis’d  in  the  known 
World. 

The  Reafons  I  have  given,  and  the  Proofs 
made  ufe  of  in  fupporting  the  general  Ufe  of  a 
Masqu  erade,  being  as  clear  as  drong,  I  need 

fpeak 
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fpeak  no  farther  in  Praife  of  Truths  fo  undeni- 
able  and  felf-evident. 

While  lam  bufy  with  the  Merits  of  this  il- 
luftrious  Family,  it  may  be  expefted,  that  fome 
honourable  Mention  fhould  be  made  of  a  near 
Relation,  call’d  Signr*  Ridottv ,  which  is  indeed  a 
tolerable  pretty  Jumble  of  M  u  s  1  c  k,  D  a  n  c  i  n  g. 
Gaming,  But  at  beft  a  bare  -  fac’d  M  a  s- 
erade,  where  People  are  admitted  difguis’d, 
without  a  Vizard,  and  hide  their  Hearts  by  their 
natural  Faces. 

A  s  all  the  Members  of  this  Society  make  their 
Appearance  in  the  fame  Chara&er,  drefs’d  in  the 
fame  Habits,  and  a&ing  in  their  proper  Perfons, 
they  muft  do.  every  thing  with  Conftraint,  and 
cannot  be  fufceptible  of  the  Advantages  entail’d 
upon  a  M  a  s  qju  erade;  this  its  younger  Brother 
having  the  natural  Tendency  to  all  the  Extrava¬ 
gancies  and  Irregularities  of  the  elder,  without  the 
Fortune  to  fupport  them,or  the  Senfe  to  improve  by 
them.  Therefore  I  may  affirm,that  all  thofe  Benefits 
which  may  accrue  to  a  Nation  from  a  Masqjje- 
a  a  d  e,  cannot  be  acquir’d  at  this  Amufement  j 
yet  Vice  and  Folly  fhine  there  in  full  Splendor. 

In  fhort,  a  Ridotto  is  as  ftupidly  infipid,  as  the 
other  is  wittily  brillant ;  and  as  infignificant  as 
the  other  is  neceflary  :  Where  one  may  find  Love 
without  Gallantry  ;  a  numerous  Aflembly,  with¬ 
out  Life  or  Gaiety ;  and  Converfrion  without 
W  it.  It  is  indeed  as  different  fiom  a  Mas  qjj  e- 
a  a  d  e,  as  Afh-JVednefday  from  Sifter-Holidays , 
and  may  ferve  as  a  Lenten  Entertainment  in  Italy , 
but  will  not  pleafe  in  England ,  where  we  keep 
Carnival  all  the  Year  round. 

How  it  is  carry’d  on  Abroad,  or  why  intro¬ 
duc’d  here,  I  think  is  not  very  material,  or  worth 

enqui- 
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enquiring  into:  I  look  upon  it  as  an  Interloper  5 
nor  will  it  ever  be  admitted  as  a  Publick  Diver- 
lion  amongft  us,  as  long  as  we  can  meet  with 
what  is  more  agreeable,  or  inftru£ting. 

Since  I  am  got  into  this  Road  of  Amufe- 
ments,  many  of  my  Readers  will  be  defirous, 
that  I  fhould  not  pafs  by  Drawing-rooms,  Af- 
femblies  and  Vifiting-days,  without  calling  in  .: 
But  as  thefe  Entertainments  are  at  moft  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  Nature,  and  confin’d  to  particular  Sets  of 
People  5  to  touch  upon  them  would  be  taking  me 
out  of  my  Way. 

Therefore  I  fhall  only  remark ,  they 
are  upon  as  dull  a  Footing  as  Ridottos ,  if  not 
worfe ;  where  the  Corner  of  a  Room  may  do  as 
much  Mifchief  as  the  Middle  of  a  Masque¬ 
rade^  where  Honour  and  Pvefped:  are  gain’d 
by  a  fortunate  Card,  or  a  lucky  Call ;  where 
good  Senfe  and  good  Breeding  are  meafur’d  by 
the  Sounds  of  Titles,  and  Shew  of  Fortune  ;  where 
Scandal  and  a  Grin  are  taken  for  Wit  and  'ren¬ 
ted  Behaviour ;  where  Brocade  and  Embroidery 
make  the  fine  Lady  and  fine  Gentleman:  And 
where  a  common  Sharper,  with  a  long  Purfe  of 
Gold,  is  admitted  as  an  Equal  to  the  fir  ft  Peer 
in  the  Kingdom. 

As  I  began  this  Essay  with  the  Article  of 
pv—  n  -  fo  I  muft  return  to  the  fame  Topick, 


before  I  take  my  final  Leave  of  the  Amufements 
of  People  of  the  biggeft  Fafhion,  and  confider 
how  far  they  ou^ht  to  be  indulg’d,  in  going  to 
C  — —  h  meerly  as  a  Diverfion  ;  then  dofe 


with  a  modeft  Propofal. 

I  own  this  is  look’d  upon  as  an  Affair  of  that 

Confequence  (efpecially  one  Day  of  the  Week) 

ibat  it  would  be  abfurd  to  let  it  pafs  unreuard- 

S  b  -1 

0  ed : 


igfi 


ed  :  Tho’  I  know  it  will  be  immediately  object¬ 
ed, ^  This  is  not  my  Province,  to  infped  Matters 
of  fo  high,  folemn,  and  grave  a  Nature.  I  own, 
the  Charge,  and  dare  only  touch  upon  it  here, 
as  they  have  drefs’d  it  up  to  my  Hands  :  And, 
as  they  have  turn’d  the  mod  ferious  Part  of  Life 
into  a  trifling  Amufement,  none  of  the  pub- 
lick  Entertainments  is  frequented  with  fo  little 
ProfpeCt  of  Improvement,  or  Defign  to  be 

inftruded.  The  P - 1  is  more  negleded  than 

the  Stage,  and  the  P - r  than  the  Opera-book .  Had 

they  not  turn’d  the  Service  of  the  C— —  h  in¬ 
to  a  bare  Amufement,  and  made  it  to  confift  of 
a  Smile  or  Frown,  a  Whifper  or  Ogle,  a  Bow, 
or  Curtefy,  to  fee  and  be  feen,  I  fkould  not 
have  prefum’d  to  mention  it  here  as  fuch.  I  have 
no  W arrant  to  infpeCt  C-  -  -hes  (quatenus  C — hes  $) 
but  am  at  Liberty  to  animadvert  upon  the  Beha¬ 
viour  of  the  greatefl  and  fined  Part  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation,  who  turn  them  into  Theatres,  or 
Idolatrous  Temples,  while  they  do  nothing  but 
worfhip  one  another :  Nor  will  it  be  held  Pre- 
iumption  in  me,  to  fay,  that  the  Whole  of  their 
Duty  might  be  better  difcharg’d  by  keeping  at 
Home,  than  coming  there  to  fet  ill  Examples  in 
Devo — n,  and  by  their  Forms  and  Grimaces,  di¬ 
vert  the  Eyes  of  the  ill-bred,  ill-drefs’d  Part  of 
theAlTembly,  from  theBufinefs  of  the  Place. 

But  as  the  Genius  of  the  polite  Part  of  this 
Nation  has  a  prodigious  Tendency  to  every  thing 
mighty  new,  I  hope  they’ll  meet  at  the  Or — ry 

inN - rt — m — t,  with  thofe  Novelties  that  may 

tempt  them  thither,  amufe  them  while  there,  and 
fix  their  Attention  to  what  is  then  fpoken  or  aCt- 
edj  nor  fickly  change,  till  the  Bloom  of  Youth 
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at  lead:  is  gone,  and  the  ripening  Fruit  is  ready 
to  be  thrown  away.  ' 

I  hope,  tho’  this  Entertainment  beads  a  little 
of  the  Face  of  R - n,  that  will  be  no  Objecti¬ 

on  to  the  ingenious  Inventor  and  Founder  of 
the  OratonanSy  whom  I  recommend  to  the  Qua- 
lity  and  Gentry  of  both  Sexes,  in  the  1110ft  parti¬ 
cular  Manner. 

His  Academical  P — *— t  has  form’d  the  1110ft 

happy  Alliance  betwixt  R - n.  Morality,  and 

the  Belles-Lettres  :  And  as  he  inculcates  theQuin- 
teffence  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences  with  his 

Div« - ty,  there  is  this  particular  Benefit  to  be 

reap’d  from  his  Doftrine,  that  we  go  to  C - h 

and  School  at  the  fame  Time. 

If  any  Thing  that  has  the  Appearance  of  a 
Ch . —pel  can  pleafe,  this  muft  j  where  a  po¬ 
lite  Variety  quickens  our  Dev - - n,  infpires 

Zeal,  and  furnifties  our  Libraries  with  a  new  Li- 
turgy. 

It  would  be  wonderful,  if  fo  bold,  fo  difin- 
terefted,  fo  publick-fpirited  an  Undertaking  fhould 

fail  of  Succefs ,  where  R - 11  is  dripp’d  of  all 

fuperfluous  Ornaments,  and  only  allow’d  a  few 
neceftary  Furbeloes,  to  hide  what  may  prove 
drfagreeable  to  the  Squeamifti  and  Ignorant  5.  yet 
light  and  eafy  to  the  Wearer. 

I  T  founds  well  of  this  Gentleman’s  Side,  and 
fhews  the  Solidity  of  his  Principles,  thlt  the 
Cl— gy  are  in  general  averfe  to  his  Deftgn, 
and  are  to  a  Man  join’d  to  decry  the  H - — - ly- 
mfis .. 

Rut  we  are  fenfible  that  they  hate  Improve¬ 
ment,  for  fear  of  Reformation  $  and  under  the 
Pretence  of  avoiding  Innovations,  would  give  us 
R~— n  as  it  was  about  Eighteen  Hundred  Years 

S  2  -  ago,. 
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ago,  without  allowing  for  thofe  Amendments,  or 
Additions,  which  particular  Humours  or  Occafi- 
ons  may  require. 

I  could  not  forbear  touching  lightly  in  this 
Place,  fhefe  two  Lift  mention’d  Heads ;  which 
are  of  greater  Moment  than  mo  ft  People  at  firft 
fight  imagine:  Nor  can  I  think  Affairs  of  this 
Nature  improperly  tack’d  to  the  Tail  of  an  E  s¬ 
say  UpOll  M  A  S  QJJ  ERADBS, 
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ESSAY  VII. 

Of  the  Gymnasia,  Theatres, 
Amphitheatres,  N  a  u  m  a  - 
CHiiE  and  Stadia  of  the  Antients y 
hut  particularly  of  the  antique  Circus, 
and  modern  Bear-Gap. den:  A 
Comparifon  between  the  Gladiators 
and  our  Prize-Fighters^  : The 
Italian  Strolers,  and  our  Moun¬ 
tebank  Stages:  With  a  fmall  Sketch 
of  our  Cock-Pits,  Puppet- 
Shews,  Fairs,  and  Public  k 
Auctions. 


O  far  profefs  my  felf  a  bigotted 
Admirer  of  the  Antients,  and  all 
their  Performances  ,  that  every 
Thing;  which  bears  the  Authentick 
Mark,  or  boads  the  lead  Refem- 
___  ,  blance  *of  Antiquity ,  touches  me 

with  Veneration,  Surprize,  or  Pleafure  :  Of  Con-- 
fequence^  when  we  narrow-foul’d,  half-witted 

S  3  Mortals,., 
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Mortals,  the  Modems,  follow,  tho’  at  the  <*reat- 
eft  Diftance,  or  imitate  in  the  aukwardeft  Ivlan- 
ner,  any  Cuftom,  Amufement,  or  Work  of  theirs  , 
I  own  my  felf  fecretly  prepoffeffed  in  Favour  of 
that  Affair,  even  to  a  Degree  of  Partiality. 

Having  in  the  Six  former  Essays,  <*one 
thro’  1110ft  of  the  Publick  Entertainments,  (atleafl 
thofe  reforted  to  by  the  Beau-monde)  this  final! 
Introduction  was  occafion’d  by  my  re¬ 
coil  e  ding  a  Diverlion  truly  Englijh,  the  laft  men¬ 
tion’d,  becaufe  fupported  moftly  by  the  Common¬ 
alty  5  but  which  I  look  upon  with  Veneration, 
and  frequent  with  Delight :  Nor  can  the  rude" 
vulgar  Apellation  of  the  Bear-garden  give  any 
Diftafte  to  my  Ears,  fince  it  was  certainly  de- 
ilgn’d  with  a  clear  View  to  the  Antique  Circus. 

A  s  our  Bear-garden  may  be  juftly  efteem’d  no 
bad  Copy  of  the  Antlent  Circus ,  it  plainly  de- 
monftrates,  that  the  Souls  of  the  loweft  of  our 
People  are  infpif’d  with  a  natural  Propenfity  to 
the  greateft  and  fineft  Entertalmnents  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty  j  and  fhould  be  accordingly  diflinguifh’d,  by  a 
particular  Politenefs  in  their  Gou  from  all  other 
Nation  Si 

T  o  fet  this  Matter  in  a  true  Light,  and  give 
my  Readers  a  juft  Notion  of  the  Reafons^for 
this  Comparifon  betwixt  two  Places,  which  may 
f'eem  at  firft  View  widely  different,  it  will  be 
■abfolntely-  neceffary  to  run  over,  in  an  hiftorical 
Manner,  the  various  Shews  which  gave  firft  Birth 
to  fo  fpacious  a  Building,  and  trace  them  Step 
by  Step,  thro’  the  feveral  Ages  and  Parts  of  the 
World,  where  thefe  Spedacles  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  with  greateft  Splendor  and  Applaufe. 

The  Original  Inftitution  of  a*  Circus  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Grecian,  whether  we  confider  the  Place, 
or  the  general  Entertainment ,  at  leaft  upon  the 

Fohu- 
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Foundation  they  had  laid.  The  Romans  erefted 
their  Supei-ftrudlure,  and  furnifh’d  it  likewife  with 
proper  Materials  for  the  Infide,  as  fhall  be  eafi- 
ly  made  manifeft. 

The  Defign,  Ufe,  and  Exercifes  of  the  Grecian 
Gymnasia  and  Stadia,  were  in  moft  Par- 
ticulais  the  fame,  as  to  Building  and  Games,  with 
the  Circus  and  Amphitheatres  of  the 
Roman* :  And  as  for  all  the  other  Sports  made  ufe 
of  in  the  latter,  and  wanting  in  the  firft,  they 
were,  without  Diipute,  borrow’d  from  the  facred 
Solemnities  of  the  Pythian,  Nemean ,  Ifthmian- 
but  particularly  from  the  Trials  of  Skill,  in  all 
Beats  of  Activity,  at  the  celebrated  Olympick 
Games.  1 

But  in  Order  to  qualify  my  Readers  to  be 
competent  Judges  of  what  I  have  here  advanc’d, 
1  II  as  briefly  as  poffible  recapitulate  what  Au¬ 
thors  of  Antiquity  and  greateft  Credit  have  hand- 
ed  down  to  us  on  each  Head,  without  canvaffin<* 
different  Opinions,  as  to  Time,  Place,  Etymo- 
logy*  or  Inftitution  of  every  Particular  5  then 
leave  the  Parallel  to  their  Difcretion. 

The  Gymnasia  were  common  in  every  City 
of  Greece,  but  firffc  Founded  at  Lacedemon  r  They 
confided  of  fever  a  l  different  Piles  of  Building- 
united  together  5  each  of  which  ferv’d  for  a  fe¬ 
deral  Purpofe.  They  were  properly  a  Kind  of 
Academy  j  and  all  Sciences  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Mind,  as  well  as  all  Exercifes  for  ftremnh- 
ening  the  Body,  were  cultivated  here  with ^t he 
greateft  Afliduity.  The  Porticos  were  fill’d  with 
Seats  for  the  Conveniency  of  the  Scholars,  who 
ftudy’d,  difcours’d,  or  attended  the  Le&ures  of 
the  Philo fophers.  Rhetoricians,  Grammarians,  or 
other  Profeffors.  The  other  Parts  were  particu¬ 
larly  fitted  up  for  exerc ifing  their  Youth  in  all 

thofe 
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thofe  bodily  Arts  which  ennur’d  them  to  Hard- 
fhips,  knit  their  Limbs,  confirm’d  their  Healths, 
and  train’d  them  up  to  appear  in  the  Lifts  of 
Tame,  at  the  Games  of  their  greateft  Feftivals. 
In  one  they  Wreftled,  Run,  Leap’d,-  Box’d,  cac. 
in  another,  play’d  at  Ball,  in  a  third.  Danc’d  :  Nor 
were  they  without  their  feparate  and  convenient 
Apartments  for  Bathings  Anointing  Dufting, 
Drefting,  and  for  making  their  Matches,  fixing 
what  Sport  they  would  contend  in,  and  the  Prize 
of  Conqueft.  Thefe  were  fo  order’d,  that  the 
Whole  of  the  Affair  was  t  ran  faded  without  any 
Gonfufion,  or  Interruption  to  one  another  j  tho’ 
the  chief  Gymnafium  was  generally  capable  of 
accomodating  feveral  Thoufands  of  Spedators  at 
once,  befides  Numbers  of  Students  and  Comba¬ 
tants. 

The  Stadium  was  either  that  Part  of  the  Gym¬ 
nafium ,  of  a  large  femicircular  Form,  in  which 
all  the  fore-mention’d  Exercifes  were  perform’d  $ 
and  where  Seats  were  rais’d  above  one  another, 
for  the  Convenience  of  Multitudes,  who  flock’d 
thither  to  fee  thofe  Pradices  in  Skill  and  Strength  ; 
or  elfe  were  built  apart  from  all  other  publick 
Edifices,  in  the  Form  of  a  Circus ,  and  for  the 
fame  Ufes;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  was 
at  Athens ,  built  all  of  white  Marble,  being  very 
long,  with  two  parallel  Sides  clos’d  up  circularly 
to  the  Eaft  End,  and  open  towards  the  other.  So 
far  the  Stadium  of  the  Grecians  anfwers  to  the  C  i  r- 
c  u  s  and  Amphitheatres  of  the  Romans , 
as  being  the  undoubted  Foundation  of  them,  both 
as  to  Building  and  Ufe.  Let  us  now  infped  the 
folemn  Feftivals  of  Greece ,  and  fee  what  Materi¬ 
als  were  borrow’d  from  them  for  fupplying  the 
Circus  with  Variety  of  Amufements.  The  moft 
noted  of  thefe  publick,  facred  Games,  were  the 
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Olympian,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympic,  for  his 
Conqueft  over  the  Sons  of  Titan,  which  was  the 
moll  celebrated  Meeting  in  Greece,  all  States  in 
general  crowding  thither  :  They  were  folemniz’d 
every  fifth  Year,  and  Lifted  five  Days;  no  Wo- 
man,  upon  Pain  of  Death,  was  fuffer’d  to  appear 
at  this  Solemnit)'.  "The  Pythian  Gaines  were  con- 
eci  ated  to  Apollo,  in  Memory  of  his  deftroyinsr 
tne  Serpent  Python-,  they  were  held  near  Delphi, 
and  perform’d  every  Ninth,  or  afterwards,  every 
httli 1  Year.  Tne  Nemean  Games  were  inftituted 
oy  Hercules  in  Honour  of  Jupiter,  after  he  had 
oveicome  the  Nemean  Lion,  and  were  celebrated 
every  third  Year,  near  the  Village  of  Nemea, 
Where  Jupiter  had  a  Magnificent  Temple 
7/JHE  fhmitm  Games' were  fo  call’d  from  the 
S-mtis  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  folemniz’d. 
They  were  inftituted  in  Honour  of  Mehcertes,  by 
Sifyphus,  King  of  Cormh,  or  Neptune,  by  The  feus. 

"d'LTdi'nvtlSe  ""y  ""  ”  r'“- 

Now  let  us  take  a  fliort  View  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Exercifes  us’d  in  thefe  facred  Games y  and  the 
Honours  paid  to  the  Conquerors  in  thofe  Glori¬ 
ous  Contentions* 

The  principal  Exercifes  made  ufe  of  in  thefe 
facred  Games,  confifted  of  Leaping,  Runnino- 
Boxing,  Darting,  Throwing,.  Dancing,  Wre$- 

!Inf’  ?fcinS-  Leaping  was  perform’d  with 
heavy  Weights  upon  their  Heads  and  Shoulders, 
and  fometimes  carry’d  in  their  Hands :  Ther 
were  ufually  of  an  Oval  Figure,  with  Holes  in 

fjft”  t0r, pUt  1  le,r  FJn§el'.s  though,  or  Thongs  to 
aften  them  by.  Running  was  in  the  hilheft 
Efteem  with  the  antient  Grecians  -,  Swiftnefs  beine 
thought  a  great  Qualification  in  a  Warrior  ef 
’-1  as  to  a  mdden  Onfet,  or  nimble  Retreat. 

The 
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The  Courfe  they  ran  was  call’d  the  Stadium , 
being  of  the  fame  Number  of  Paces  with  that 
Meafure  ;  tho’  the  Extent  of  the  Race  very  often 
varied.  Boxing  was  perform’d  by  the  Comba¬ 
tants  having  great  Balls  of  Iron,  or  Lead,  in  their 
Hands,  to  add  Weight  to  their  Blows.  Their 
Hands,  Wrifts,  and  Arms  were  bound  round 
with  Thongs  of  Leather,  as  high  as  the  Should¬ 
er.  This  fmall  Armour  was  call’d  Ceflusy  and 
help’d  to  -defend  themfelves,  and  annoy  their 
Antagonifis.  In  Darting,  they  went  feverai  Ways 
to  work  5  they  fometimes  threw  a  Javelin,  Rod, 
or  other  long  Inftrument  out  of  their  naked 
Hands,  or  by  the  Help  of  a  Thong  tied  round 
its  Middle;  at  other  times,  they  fent  out  of  a 
Bow,  or  caff  out  of  a  Sling,  an  Arrow,  fmall 
Spear,  or  Dart. 

I  n  Throwing,  the  Bifcus  was  made  ufe  of, 
being  a  <S)uoit  of  Brafs,  Iron,  or  Stone,  which 
they  threw,  by  the  Help  of  a  Thong  put  thro’  a 
Hole  in  the  Middle  of  it.  This  was  hurl’d  in  the 
Manner  of  a  Bowl;  not  with  the  Hands  lifted  up 
and  extended,  as  in  Darting.  Some  of  thefe 
Difcl  were  of  a  Spherical  figure,  others  four- 
fquare.  If  Agility  of  Body  was  in  fo  great  Re- 
queft  at  thefe  Games,  Dancing  could  not 
be  forgot.  This  was  always  perform’d  in  Ar¬ 
mour;  nor  did  the  Weight  of  fo  cumberfome  a 
Drefs  hinder  them  from  {hewing  the  lighted, 
nimbleft  Motions.  The  chief  Dance  of  this  Kind 
was  the  Pyrrhica  Saltatio.  In  Wreftling,  they 
firft  contended  only,  by  Strength  of  Nature,  to 
throw  their  Antagonists ;  but  afterwards  the  Art 
was  introduc’d,  by  which  the  Weaker  were  en¬ 
abled  to  foil  thofe  Superior  in  Strength.  They 
never  Wreitled  till  all  their  Joints  and  Members 
were  well  rubb’d  and  fomented  with  Oil;  and 

three 
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three  Palls  were  requir’d  to  claim  a  Prize.  Ra- 
cing  confifted  either  in  running  flngle  Horfe  a-  * 
gainft  Horfe,  or  by  two  Horfes  5  one  for  the 
Race,  the  other  to  leap  on*  at  the  Goal  3  or  by 
Chariots,  in  which  were  two,  three,  four  or 
more  Horfes,  coupled  together  3  not  Pair  after 
Pair,  as  we  put  Sets  in  a  Coach,  but  ,  all  a-row 
in  one  Front.  The  greateft  Skill  in  this  Exercife 
was  fhewn,  in  dextroufly  avoiding  the  touching 
the  Goal  5  in  which  if  they  fail’d,  the  Danger 
was  as  imminent  as  the  Difgrace.  Eefides  thefe 
Exercifes  already  mention’d  ,  often  Poets ,  Mufi* 
clans ,  Orators ,  and  Hiftorians ,  by  repeating  their 
Works,  fpeaking  extempore  on  any  Subject,  or 
by  comparing  Notes,  contended  for  the  Vittory  • 
But  generally  thofe  Sports  which  moft  conduc’d 
to  fitting  Mankind  for  warlike  Exploits,  were  re¬ 
garded  with  a  favourable  Eye,  and  look’d  upon 
as  the  greateft  Accomplifliments.  Thus  we  fee 
that  the  Games  pra&is’d  at  thefe  publick  Solem¬ 
nities,  were  the  fame  with  the  Sports  of  the 
Gymnasia)  the  Youth  exercifing  themfelves 
in  the  latter,  to  ripen  them  to  Manhood,  and 
qualify  them  for  Vi&ory  in  the  former.  The 
Honours  paid  to  the  Conquerors  at  any  of  thefe 
folemn  Feftivals,  were  of  the  higheft  Order  al¬ 
low’d  to  Mortals,  and  wanted  but  little  of  Di¬ 
vine  Adoration  to  the  principal  Deities.  They 
enter’d  the  City  in  a  triumphal  Chariot,  the 
Walls  being  broke  down,  to  make  them  a  free 
Entrance  3  the  greateft  Pofts  in  the  Army  were 
aftlgn’d  them,  and  the  firft  Places  at  all  publick 
Shews  3  magnificent  Prefents  were  offer’d  them 
by  their  Native  Cities,  and  they  were  ever  after 
maintain’d  at  the  publick  Charge,  A  fingle,  or 
repeated  Conqueft,  was  look’d  upon  as  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Happinefs,  and  equal  to  the  greateft  Tri- 
-  ,  umph. 
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•  umph,  in  Point  of  Fame  :  But  to  come  off  Vidor 
in  all  the  Exercifes,  was  thought  attaining  to 
the  higheft  Pitch  of  Felicity,  and  Merit,  thaf  hu¬ 
man  Nature  could  be  capable  of :  Nay,  being 
exalted  to  a  Degree  above  the  State  of  Men. 
Nor  was  this  wonderful  Refped  confin'd  to  them- 
felves  alone  3  it  extended  to  every  Thing  that  re¬ 
lated  to  them  3  it  render’d  the  Place  which  gave 
them  Birth,  noted  3  their  whole  Family  fortunate, 
and  their  Parents  thrice  happy,  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
World.  Fame  indeed  was  what  they  all  contend¬ 
ed  for,  the  Prizes  adjudg’d  the  Conquerors  at  any 
of  the  Games,  being  in  their  intrinflck  Value  in- 
confiderable,  being  generally  Crowns,  Garlands, 
or  Wreaths  of  Laurel,  Palm,  Beech-leaves,  Parf- 
ly.  Pine-leaves  3  which  were  thought  fufficient 
to  diftinguifh  the  Hero,  and  give"  him  Immor¬ 
tality. 

Having  drawn  this  little  Sketch  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Exercifes,  Games  and  Diverfions,  let  us  in 
the  fame  concife  Manner  infped  thofe  of  the 
Roman  State  3  then  obferve  where  they  agree,  or 
differ,  upon  the  Parallel. 

N  o  Nation  upon  Earth  ever  fo  much  delight¬ 
ed  in  all  publick  Spe£tacles  as  the  Romans,  or 
exhibited  Shews  with  that  expenflve  Magnifi¬ 
cence,  or  diverfify’d  them  with  that  agreeable 
Variety  :  Efpecially  after  being  eftablifh’d  fome 
Centuries,  their  primitive  Rudenefs  was  a  little 
worn  off  3  and  by  their  frequent  RecefFes  from 
War,  and  Intercourfe  with  other  Nations,  they 
became  infenfibly  foftened,  and  of  Confequence, 
eafily  moulded  into  all  the  politeft  Cuftoms  of 
the  Eaft. 

They  had  Theatres  and  Amphithea¬ 
tres  ere&ed  at  a  vaft  Expence,  and  defign’d 
with  an  Air  of  Grandeur  5  but  indeed,  all  their 
z  publick 
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publick  Buildings  diftinguifh’d  them  as  Mailers  of 
the  World.  Thele  Edifices  are  often  mention’d  by 
Authors  thro  Midake,  as  Synonomous  T qyiws  $  yet 
differ’d  very  much  both  in  Form  and  Ufe.  The 
Theatres  were  entirely  appropriated  to  all 
Kinds  of  IDramatick  Poetry  $  the  Amphithea¬ 
tre  s  were  referv’d  as  particularly  for  the  Com¬ 
bats  of  the  Gladiator Sj  or  thofe  of  Bead  a^ainfl 
Beall,  or  Men  and  Bealls.  The  firft  were^of  a 
Semicircular  Form,  or  rather  half  of  an  Oval  5 
the  lall  was  made  up  of  two  of  thefe  exadly 
|Oin  d.  In  tne  hill  rude  Ages  of  that-  Repub- 
lick,  thefe  Structures  were  like  the  People,  plain 
and  ordinary  s  generally  made  of  Wood,  to  ferve 
a  prefent  Occafion :  But  with  the  Empire  their 
Magnificence  rofe  ;  as  thofe  of  Pom}ey3  MarceU 
lus y  x  ibenus,  Claudius ,  Cornelius ,  J Balbus^  Titus ,  Sec 
—as  the  Defcriptions  of  their  jufleft  Writers*' 
and  the  Remains  of  fome  of  them  to  this  Da/ 
ted  if  y. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  Xyjtt  in  Rome  j 
which  were  large  Porticos  for  Wredlers,  and  the 
Performers  of  the  other  Exercifes  to  pra&ife  in, 
when  the  extream  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  wet  Wfa- 
ther  hinder’d  their  performing  in  open  Air. 

Of  theii  Odeum3  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect 
Account,  as  I  have  already  hinted  in  the  fecond  - 
E  s  s  a  y.  I  meet  with  it  often  in  Authors,  call’d 
a  MufickTHEATRE,  and  deferib’d  much  in  the 
common  Form  of  other  Theatre^  but  as 
to  their  fatisfymg  us  in  the  particular  Entertain¬ 
ments  there  ufually  exhibited,  they  might  talk  as 

r/0/1  i0r  telling  us  what  a  Mu- 

Jick-houfe  is  at  Amfterdam . 

But  of  all  publick  Amufements,  none  W’ere 
io  much  the  Favourites  with  the  Roman  People 
in  general,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Liftor,  has 

^  thofe 
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thofe  call’d  the  Circenpan  Shews  5  under  which 
Title  I  comprehend  all  Reprefentations  in  the 
Circus,  the  Naumachu, ,  the  Stadia,  or  the  A  m- 
phitheatre  s they  differing  more  in  the 
.Name,  than  the  Defign,  or  Application. 

The  Shews  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  or  the 
Amphitheatres,  were  much  the  fame  5  the 
latter  only  being  erected  for  the  more  conveni¬ 
ent  Celebration  of  fome  particular  Sports  or  Ex- 
ercifes,  which  were  before  prefented  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  All  the  Paftimes,  or  Feats  of  Strength  and 
Activity  in  Vogue  there,  were  an  exatf  Copy 
x>f  thofe  us’d  at  the  Grecian  Games,  and  juft  now 
defcrib’d,  and  were  generally  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  the  Peniathlum ,  or  Quinquertium , 
which  included  Running,  Leaping,  W  refilling. 
Throwing,  Boxing,  Darting,  c 7c.  The  Manner 
of  contending,  the  Lav/s  for  regulating  the  Vi- 
ifory,  and  the  Prizes  of  Conqueft  were  in  Ef¬ 
fect  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Greece. 

The  Chariot-Races  were  in  as  high  Efteem 
with  the  Romans  as  any  of  the  Circenjian  Sports. 
The  Charioteers  were  divided  into  four  Compa¬ 
nies,  and  all  Rome  into  as  many  Fa&ions,  in  Fa¬ 
vour  each  of  his  darling  Colour,  which  diftin- 
gui fil’d  them.  They  made  ufe  in  their  Chariots 
"of  two,  four,  fix  or  feven  Horfes.  And  Sueto¬ 
nius  fays.  That  Nero  drove  a  Chariot  drawn  with 
ten  Horfes  coupled  together,  at  the  publick 
Games :  Nay,  the  fame  Emperor  at  leaf!  oblig’d 
Pairs  of  Camels  to  perform  in  the  fame  Service : 
And  Heliogahalus  refin’d  upon  him,  and  intio- 
duc’d  Elephants. 

The  Extent  of  the  Races,  and  the  Number 
of  Matches  perform’d  at  once,  was  unceitain, 
being  vary’d  upon  extraordinary  Occafions,  or 

the  Pleafure  of  the  Emperor*  The  Conque¬ 
rors 
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toys  in  this  Sport  were  rewarded  with  Crowns, 
Coronets,  and  Garlands,  as  was  cuflomary  in 
Greece  5  or  fometimes  with  very  confiderable  Sums 
of  Money, 

1  h  e  Trojd  Ludus  was  faid  to  be  invented  by 
Afitinius,  and  was  celebrated  by  Companies  of 
noble  Youths,  neatly  fitted  out  with  proper  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Weapons,  and  headed  either  by  the 
next  Heir  of  the  Empire,  or  the  Son  of  fome 
eminent  Senator,  who  was  flil’d,  Pr.inceps juven- 
tutis.  This  Game  was  perform’d  on  Horfe-back,, 
in  which  all  Motions  of  a  warlike  Onfet  or  Re¬ 
treat  were  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  inflrucl  them, 
in  Martial  Exercifes,  and  anfwers-  to  the  Pyrrhi- 
ca  Saltatio  of  the  Greeks  5  only  the  latter  was 
exhibited  on  Foot. 

1  h  e  Shews  of  wild  Beafls  were  in  general 
defign’d  to  the  Honour  of  Diatia,  Patronefs  of 
Hunting ;  and  to  anfwer  that  Inflitution,  all 
Species  of  them  were,  at  an  immenfe  Expence, 
brought  from  the  moil  remote  and  moil  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts  of  the  World. 

Some  of  thefe  Creatures  were  prefented  meer- 
ly  to  gratify  the  Curiofity  of  the  People,  who 
doated  on  fuch  ilrange  Sights,  as  Crocodiles,  IE 
nicorns,  and  Flying-dragons  :  Others  were  pro¬ 
duc’d  for  the  Combat  9  as  Lions,  Tygers,  Leo¬ 
pards,  Lynxes,  Rhinoceros ;  others  purely  for 
the  Delight  and  Ufe  of  the  Spectators,  who  were 
allow’d  to  catch  what  Deer,  Hares,  or  Rabbits 
they  pleas’d. 

A  Shew  of  Beafls  then  may  be  reduc’d  to  three 
Heads  5  the  firfl,  when  the  People  were  thus  al¬ 
low’d  to  carry  off  what  Boars,  Oxen,  or  Sheep 
they  could  catch  for  their  own  private  Ufe  5  the 
fecond,  when  Beafls  fought  againfl  Beafls  5  as  a 
Lion,  match’d  with  a  Tyger,  a  wild.  Bull  with 
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an  Elephant  5  a  Rhinoceros  with  a  Bear,  or  Deer 
hunted  by  a  Pack  of  Dogs:.  The  third,  when 
the  Combat  was  betwixt  Man  and  Beaft.  The 
Men  engag’d  in  this  Enterprize  had  the  general 
Name  of  Refiiarii ,  and  were  either  condemn’d 
Perfons,  or  thofe  who  hired  themfelves.  out,  like 
the  Gladiators ,  for  a  fet  Pay  5  and  at  laft  the  No¬ 
bility,  Gentry,  and  even  their  Women,  had  the 
Bravery  to  engage  voluntarily  in  thefe  glorious 
Encounters. 

B  u  x  of  all  the  Circenjian  Shews,  that  of  Gla~ 
dmtors  was  the  Favourite  Entertainment  of  the 
Roman  People  in  general;  Their  Rife  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the .  very  antient  Cuftom  of  facrihcing 
Captives  or  Slaves  at  the  Funerals  or  Tombs  of 
eminent  Men 3  the  old  Heathens  fanfying  the 
Ghofts  of  the  Deceas’d  to  be  pleas’d  with  the 
fpilling  human  Blood.  Then  finding  the  People 
highly  delighted  with  fuch  cruel  Diverfions,  it 
grew  into  a  Cuftom,  not  only  for  the  Heirs  of 
the  principal  Magiftrates,  but  even  of  the  weal¬ 
thy  Citizens,  to  prefent  them  with  thefe  bloody 
Entertainments:  Nay,  even  the  Priefts  themfelves 
were  often  Exhibitors  of  fuch  fansxiinarv  Amufe* 
merits. 

A  f  kit  the  Confuls,  Dictators  and  Emperors,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Com¬ 
monalty,  made  a  Birth-day,  a  Triumph,  or  a  Con- 
fecration  of  any,  publick  Edifice,  a  Pretence  for 
exhibiting  a  Shew  of  Gladiators :  And,  as  their 
Return  grew  more  frequent,  fo  did  the  Number 
of  Combatants,  and  Days  ofv  the  Solemnity  en- 
creafe  j  the  firfl  rifing  from  three  Pair  to  three 
Hundred  and  twenty  3  and  the  latter,  from  one 
Day  to  One  Hundred  and  twenty  three. 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  Gladiators  are  not  ne- 
cefiary  to  !>£-  mention’d  here  3.  as.  to  their.  Condi¬ 
tion,, 
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tion,  they  were  at  firft,  either  Captives  of  War, 
condemn’d  to  that  Life,  or  Slaves  bought,  in- 

ft ruffed  by  able  Matters,  and  let  out  to  hire  for 
that  Purpofe. 

But  in  a  little  time  the  Freemen,  themfelves 
claim  d  the  Piiviledge  of  being  kill’d,  to  divert 
their  Fellow  Citizens,  and  took  Pay  for  fo  doing 
at  the  Amphitheatres;  nay,  the  Knights, 
Senators,  and  Ladies  of  Quality,  blufh’d  not  to 
enter  the  Lifts,  and  own  the  Profeftion,  till  re¬ 
train’d  by  a  pub  lick  Edid  of  Auguftus . 

h  e  A aumachiA  9  as  to  their  Form,  are  no 
where  particularly  defcrib’d,  but  are  fuppos’d  to 
difter  very  little  in  that  from  the  Circos ,  or  A  m- 
phitheatres,  only  the  lower  Part,  or  Ground- 
plat,  was  fill’d  with  Water  for  the  Reprefentation 
of  Naval  Fights,  or  a  Contention  of  Rowing 
for  Vidory.  They  were  at  firft  defign’d  to  ini¬ 
tiate  their  Men  in  a  Knowledge  of  Sea-Affairs,, 
in  their  Wars  agamft  the  Carthaginians ,  and 
were  afterwards  improv’d  into  one  of  their  fo- 
lemn  Shews,  as  well  to  gratify  the  People,  as  to 
encreafe  Naval  Experience  and  Difcipline":  And 
fome  of  the  Emperors  afFeding  Popularity,  were 
at  vaft  Trouble  and  Expence  to  court  the  Peo¬ 
ple  by  Entertainments  of  this  Nature. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  made  Ufe  of  the  Eu- 
Eme  Lake  ;  on  which  he  prefented  a  molt  mag¬ 
nificent  Sea-Engagement,  to  an  infinite  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Spedators.  Domitia?z  form’d  by  Art  a 
Sea  of  Waters ;  then  produc’d  a  Number  ofV'ef- 
fels  on  either  Side,  fufficient  to  have  furnifh’d 
out  two  compleat  Navies  for  a  real  FiMit :  But 
Heliogabflus ,  in  his  Reprefentation  of  a  Nauma- 
chia,  fill’d  the  Channel  with  Wine  in  place  of 
X^fatei,  and  thus  out-aid  all  his  other  Cut-doings . 
The  Stadia  were  Places  in  Form  of  a  Circus,  ap- 

^  3  propri- 
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propriated  entirely  to  the. Running  of  Men  and 
Horfes ;  the  moft  noble  of  which  was  built  by 
JDomitian , 

The  Campus  Martlus ,  confecrated  to  the  God 
Mars ,  was  mightily  reforted  to  by  the  Romans, 
on  Account  of  the  Sports  and  Exercifes  per¬ 
form’d  there.  Here  the  young  Nobility  practis’d 
all  Feats.  of\  A&ivity,  and  learn’d  the  Ufe  of 
Arms,  and  Rudiments  of  War.  Here,  often,  the 
IRaces  for  Chariots,  or  tingle  Horfes,  were  under¬ 
taken  $  which  pleafing  Variety  of  Sights,  made 
it.  one  of  the  moil  agreeable  Places  in  or  about 
the  City* 

I  have  .been  as  concife  as  poiTible  on  this 
Head  j  but  in  an  Affair  of  this  Comfequence,  Ob- 
fcurity  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  Prolixity  i 
Therefore  I  fhall  at  once  proceed  to  confider 
the  Diverfions  of  our  Bear-garden,  upon  a  Paral¬ 
lel  with  thofe  of  the  Antlogue  Circus,  as  fuccindb- 
ly  as  a  neceffary  Perfpicuity  will  admit  of. 

I  muff  here  caution*  my  Readers  to  remember, 
that  under  the  general  Title  of  the  Shews  of  the 
Circus,  or  Bear-garden,  1  comprehend  all  thofe 
Entertainments  1  have  fpoke  to  in  this  E  s  s  a  y, 
as  far  as  they  related  to  the  Antlents ,  or  that  I 
fhall  fpeak  to,  as  copied  from  them  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns  :  And  when  1  talk  of  either  of  thefe  Pla¬ 
ces  in  the  lingular  Number,  that  reprefents  the 
reft  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Athens,  Rome  or  Lon - 
don.  It  v,7 i 1 1  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  Bufinefs 
in  Hand,  to  recapitulate,  or  enlarge  upon  the 
Part  the  Grecians  play’d  at  all  Entertainments  of 
this  Nature.  What  I  have  already  advanc’d  on 
this  Subject,  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  the  pub- 
lick  Exercifes  to  which  they  train’d  up  their 
Youth,  in  order  to  appear  as  Candidates  for 

Fame 
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Fame  at  all  their  Games,  were  undoubtedly  the 
Noble  Original  of  the  Roman  Circus  and  Brltljb 
Bear-garden. 

The  Great  Circus  in-  Romey  was  a  very  large 
Oblong  Square,  with  Noble  Galleries,  of  the 
fineil:  Architecture  and  Materials  for  the  Specta¬ 
tors  of  the  Games,  according  to  their  feveral 
Degrees  ;  and  under  them,  the  Caves  and  Dun* 
geons  for  the  Beads  and  Malefactors,  who  fur* 
nifh’d  out  the  Entertainments .  In  the  Middle  were 
feveral  Ornamental  Pillars,  Altars,,  zrc.  with  the 
biet&y  round  which  the  Chariots-  in  their  Races 
turn’d  5  where  they  fet  out,  and  where  the  Race 
concluded.  In  the  Arena  (which  was  Brew’d 
with  Sand,  to  fuck  up  the  Combatant’s  Blood,  and 
hinder  their  Feet  from  flipping)  were  all  the  ufual 
Exercifes  perform’d. 

To  this,  in  Ufe,  if  not  in  Grandeur  and 
Beauty,  anfwers  our  Bear-garden  ;  the  fame  the 
Dengn,  End  and  Form,  tho’  I  cannot  fay  much 
as  to  the  Buildings,  Ornaments,  or  Encourage¬ 
ment  which  the  other  boaded  :  Tho’ I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  ;our  Copy  is  upon  an  equal 
Foot  of  Merit  with  their  Original.  We  have  in¬ 
deed  fome  forry  Balconies  and  wooden  Galle¬ 
ries  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Spectators,  and  a  Pit  for 
the  exhibiting  our  Shews  5  but  all  conformable 
to  the  Appearance  of  thofe  who  are  the  chief 
Support  of  thefe  Amufements,  the  lowed  of  the 
Vulgar  5  which  as  it  is.  a  Shame,,  it  is  a  pity,  and 
a$  it  is  a  Pity,  it  is  a  Shame. 

I  n  the  Circus ,  the  chief  Spedacles  were  Men 

againfl  Men  5  * - -  Men  againft  Beads - and 

Beads  againd  Beads :  Chariot,  or  Horfe-races, 

Reaping,  Wredling,  and  other  Exercifes  of  the 
like  Nature, 

In, 
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In  the  Bear-garden,  our  Prize-fighters  Tally 
With  their  Gladiators y  {hewing  as  much  Sport,  and 
fpilling  lefs  Blood  5  our  Courage  being  made 
manifeft  thus  to  the  World,  without  their  Cru¬ 
elty. 

Men  indeed  feldom  enter  our  Lifts  againft 
Beafts,  unlefs  Butchers  againft  Bull-dogs,  in  bro¬ 
therly  Alliance  with  their  own  Curs  j  whofe  Pre- 
fervation  and  Honour  are  juftly  as  dear  to  them 
as  thole  of  their  Wife  and  Children. 

But  as  for  Beafts  againft  Beafts -  I  think 

we  may  modeftly  fay,  we  equal,  if  not  exceed 
any  Thing  they  ever  produc’d  on  that  Head  5 
our  charming  Bears,  our  noble  Bulls,  and  no¬ 
bler  Maftiffs,  muft  give  thofe  Spectators  (who 
have  Senfe  enough  to  frequent  all  publick  Amufe- 
ment^  to  be  inftruded  as  well  as  delighted)  the 
trueft  Notions  of  an  invincible  Bravery,  join’d 
to  the  moft  fagacious  ConduCL  On  the  other 
Hand,  the  Tygers,  Leopards,  Rhinoceros,  Li¬ 
ons  and  Elephants  of  the  Antients ,  never  afford¬ 
ed  that  Variety  of  Diverfion  j  the  whole  of  that 
Affair  being  the  fame  brutal  Fiercenefs  repeated, 
void  of  all  juft  Courage  and  fine  Contrivance. 

Then  our  teizing  of  a  tame  Afs  into  Mad- 
nefs,  with  Dogs  at  his  Heels,  and  lighted  Squibs 

and  Crackers  all  round  hiiiy - the  baiting  a  wild 

Bear  with  Wheel-barrows,  and  teaching  Horfes 
to  Dance,  play  at  Cards,  and  tell  Fortunes  — • 
are  Entertainments  of  that  Novelty,  Beauty  and 
Grandeur,  as  never  were  known  to  the  moft 
Expenflve  and  Luxurious  of  the  Old  Roman  Em¬ 
perors. 

If  we  cannot  boaft  of  their  Chariot- races, 
we  can,  to  the  Immortal  Honour  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  fhew,  that  the  Noble  Sports  of  Wreftling, 
Cudgel-playing,  Fifty-cuffs,  Leaping,  <&c.  flou- 
,  riftr 
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nfo  in  Britain,  more,  perhaps,  than  ever  they 
did  in  Greece :  Diverflons  that  have  more  Huma¬ 
nity  and  Difcipline  in  them,  than  the  well-tim’d 

Crack  of  a  Whip,  or  the  nice  Turning  of  a 
Poft.  '  s 

These  fhould  have  beemthe  principal  Foun¬ 
dation  of  their  Circus ,  as  they  were  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Games,  and  are  of  our  Bear-garden ;  And 
1 h°  they  have  been  the  Admiration  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  not  a  Shadow  of  them  now  remains,  but  a*> 

happily  prefery’d  in  their  Original  Purity  by  the 
Britijh  Nation.  1 

A  s  tnefe  publick  Games  were  the  Delight  of 
Greece  for  many  Ages  ;  on  which  principally  de¬ 
pended  the  Education  of  their  Youth,  and  the 
Amuxements  of  the  Old,  being  maintain'd  by 
the  joint  Confent  of  all  the  feparate  States,  tho-' 
ever  la  much  difunited  on  other  Accounts \  and 
this  at  a  Time,  when  at  their  Height  for  Power 
Learning  and  Magnificence. 

S  o  with  the  Romans ,  the  Reprefentations  of 
the  Circus  were  the  Darlings  of  their  People, 
when  their  Wit  was  clear,  their  Studies  folid* 
a  .  ea/ures  pohte,  and  their  Sway  univerfal. 
And  in  either  Empire  with  thefe  they  ftouriftfd* 
and  with  them  fell  ;  bravely  furmounting  all  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  withftanding  all  Shocks,  till,  fWai- 
low’d  up  in- that  of  a  general  Ruint 

People  of  Genius  and  Spirit  may  fhew  a 
reafonable  Surprize,  that  the  Amufements  of  the 
Bear-gardens  are  fo  ftrangely  neglected  by  People 
of  Senfe  and  Diftimftion  $  efpecially,  as  they  are 
prov’d  juft  Copies  of  fuch  Glorious  Originals ; 
Put  what  wilj^  they  fay  >  when  I  fhall  plainly 
demonftrate,  that  they  may  be  render’d  of  the 
utmoft  Importance  to  this  Nation,  by  keeping 
up  the  true  Old  EngliJIj  Spirit,  and  training  up 

every 
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every  individual  Briton  to  be  a  General!  — —  a 
Hero  ! 

I  f  the  vad  Difparity  betwixt  the  Circus  and 
Bear-garden ,  in  the  Articles  of  Grandeur  and  Ex¬ 
pence,,  is  objected  to  us,  let  us  but  confider 
the  prodigious  Encouragement  given  to  their 
Shews  by  Senators ,  Confuls,,  Dictators,  Empe¬ 
rors,  and  their  whole  State  :  Nay,  the  World  in 
Conjunction  with  them,  {trove  who  fhould  add 
greatefl  Ludre  to  their  Games. 

And  as  we  can  boad  the  fame  Foundation, 
I  think  our  People  of  Quality,  Fortune,  and  pub- 
lick  Spirit,  fhould  with  the  greatefl:  Zeal  promote 
thefe  Diverfions,  if  not  with  a  View  of  pleating 
or  indru&ing  themfelves,  yet  with  a  due  Regard 
to  the  Delight  and  Improvement  of  the  Populace, 
and  the  Honour  of  their  Country. 

Thus  will  the  In-bred  Valour  and  Martial 
Genius  of  this  Nation  be  rous’d  up  and  fix’d  : 
Thus  will  the  lowed  of  the  People  be  inur’d  to 
behold  with  Raptures,  gafh’d  Faces,  {pouting 
Veins,  goary  Sculls,  hack’d  Limbs,  err.  Thug 
will  they  be  harden’d  to  the  mod  fearlefs  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Danger  and  Death  :  Thus  will  our  Bull¬ 
dogs,  thofe  Noble  Creatures,  our  other  felves 
(Beads  by  Nature  appropriated  to  this  Nation) 
be  kept  in  perfect  Order,  and  that  valuable  Race 
preferv’d  :  Thus  will  fuch  Spectacles  add  to  the 
Native  Fiercenefs  of  both,  and  breath  a  new 
Soul  into  the  whole  Kingdom. 

And  indeed,  if  we  enter’d  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticularly  into  the  real  Merits  of  the  Circus  and 
Bear-garden,  we  fhall  find,  that  in  Variety,  the 
Original  Defign,  and  defir’d  End,  they  dider  not 
widely,  however  we  fall  fhort  in  Point  of  Luxu¬ 
ry  and  Magnificence. 


First 
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First,  then,  let  us  examine  the  antient  State 
of  the  Gladiators ,  upon  the  Parallel  with  our  Mo¬ 
dern  Prize-fighters,  they  being  the  main  Pillars 
of  the  Circus  and  Bear-garden. 

I  have  already  fhewn,  that  the  Rife  of  the 
Gladiators ■  was  owing  to  that  barbarous  Cuftom 
practis’d  in  all  Ages  of  Antiquity,  of  facrificing 
Captives,  or  Slaves,  at  the  Funerals  and  Tombs  of 
great  Men.  The  Romans ,  who  exceeded  in  Hu¬ 
manity  mo  ft  other  Nations,  fcorning  fuch  mean 
Butchery,  commanded  them  to  kill  one  another 
like  Men.  1  heir  fir  ft  Gladiators ,  tho^  they  were  of 
the  fame  Rank  with  thofe  who  grac’d  the  foreign 
Funeral  Altars,  being  either  Slaves  by  Birth, 
Captives  of  War,  or  Malefactors  condemn’d  by 
Juftice  to  Death.  The  fir  ft  fought  for  Liberty, 
the  others  for  Life.  As  they  came  more  into 
Reputation,  People  voluntarily  enter’d  themfelves 
into  the  Service  for  Pay,  were  regularly  enlifted 
as  Soldiers,  and  an  Academy  eftabliftfd  for  in- 
ftruCting  them  in  the  Art  of  cutting  Throats  cle¬ 
verly  and  decently.  At  laft,  to  oblige  fome  of 
the  Emperors,  Perfons  of  Figure  and  DiftinCtkm 
enter’d  the  Circus  as  Gladiators,  greedy  of  Im¬ 
mortal  Fame  :  And  Nero  once  compelled  a  Thou- 
fand  Knights  and  Senators  in  one  Day,  to  grace 
his  Shews,  and  cut,  flafh  and  flay  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  moft  beautiful  Manner,  for  the  Good 
of  their  Country. 

The  Combats  were  attended  with  Freedom 
to  the  Conquerors,  if  Slaves  ;  or  Donatives  from 
the  Emperor  and  People,  if  hir’d  Perfons :  But 
Death  to  the  Vanquifh’d,  if  Life  was  not  grant¬ 
ed  upon  imploring  Mercy  from  the  Spectators  5 
and  this  happen’d  juft  as  their  Fingers  and  Thumbs 
chanc’d  to  be  in  Humour. 


in 
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T  H  o’  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  all  the  Circenfian  Shews  were  the  De¬ 
light  of  the  Peoples  yet  this  of  the  Gladiators 
was  look’d  on  with  the  moft  favourable  Eye,  al¬ 
ways  receiv’d  with  uncommon  Raptures  5 }  and  , 
at  all  Triumphs,  Feftivals,  Funerals,  or  any  pubt 
lick  Demonftration  of  Joy,  or  Grief,  the  Solem¬ 
nity  was  counted  imperfed  without  it. 

Thus  with  fome  fmall  Intermiftions  (and 
vifible  Tokens  of  Decay,  as  the  Empire  it  felf 
grew  feeble  and  aged)  the  Gladiators  Rood  their 
Ground  till  the  Year  Five  Hundred,  that  a  King 
of  the  Oftrogoths  totally  banifh’d  them  from  Italy : 
And,  certainly,  nothing  but  a  Goth  could  have 
been  fo  barbarous  as  to  have  thus  rudely  de- 
ftroy’d  a  Diverfion,  which  for  fo  many  Ages 
charm’d  the  wifeft,  politeft,  and  moft  powerful 
State  upon  Earth  !  Put  in  my  poor  Judgment, 
the  Manner  of  their  Deftrudion  is  an  undenia¬ 
ble  Proof  of  the  Merit  and  Politenefs  of  the  En¬ 
tertainment. 

i  Hus  in  Italy  the  Gladiators  rofe,  flourifh’d, 
fell,  and  for  feveral  Centuries  lay  bury’d,  till 
luckily  reviv’d  in  England :  The  only  Nation  up¬ 
on  Earth  that  can  boaft  the  railing  from  the  Dead 
an  Amufement  in  it  felf  equally  ufeful  and  gen¬ 
teel  j  an  Amufement,  which  from  its  intrinfick 
Worth  fo  long  claim’d  a  due  Refped  from  the 
Mafters  of  the  World. 

This  my  laft  AfTertion  may  meet  with  fome 
Oppofers,  who  will  readily  objed  to  me  the 
Jufis  and  Tournaments  fo  much  in  Vogue  for 
feveral  Centuries,  and  which  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  dropp’d  for  thefe  two  Hundred  Years  paft ; 
as  likewife  the  Bull-Feafts  that  are  held  in  fo 

great  Requeft,  at  prefent,  all  over  Spam  and  Por¬ 
tugal, 
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A  s  to  the  fir  ft  of  thefe,  I  cannot  in  the  leaft 
Feature  find  out  a  Refemblance  betwixt  them 
and  the  old  Gladiators ,  either  in  the  Defign,  the 
Conduft,  or  the  Confequence  of  the  Combat  5 
but  am  more  apt  to  think  them  rather  an  Imi- 
tionof  the  Pyrrhica-Saltatio,  or  Trojd-Ludus  before 
defcrib’d  5  only  in  thefe,  there  never  was  any 
Blood  Hied,  which  blit  too  often  happen’d  in 
their  Jufls  and  Tilts, 

As  to  the  latter,  the  Spanijh  Cavaliers  indeed 
fet  forth  in  dreadful  Array  to  encounter  their 
wild  Bulls,  come  very  near  one  material  Article 
of  the  Shews  of  the  Circus ,  that  of  Men  a- 
gainft  Beafts  :  But  I  am  inclinable  to  think,  that 
with  the  Romans  the  Beftiarii  were  not  allow’d  to 
be  mounted  fo  compleatly  arm’d,  or  well  at¬ 
tended  to  defeat,  in  an  apparent  Danger,  the  furi¬ 
ous  Onfet  of  a  Villainous-minded  Bull,  as  the 
bold-fpirited  Dons  are. 

I  t  remains  for  me  now  to  fpeak  to  our  Mo¬ 
dern  Prize-Tight ers  in  a  way  of  Comparifon  with 
the  Antient  Gladiators ;  and  at  the  -fame  time 
come  to  the  material  Defign  of  this  Essay,  and 
fhew  that  we  can  carry  this  Entertainment  to  a 
greater  Height,  both  as  to  Pleafure  and  Profit, 
than  has  been  known  to  former  Ages  j  where 
there  fhould  no  Cruelty  appear  but  in  the  Way 
of  Juftice  j  no  Blood  filed  but  for  Inftrudion  5 
and  Life  or  Death  only  confider’d,  as  every  Man 
is  devoted  to  the  Good  of  his  Country. 

Our  Modern  Prize  Fighters ,  thofe  happy  Co¬ 
pies  of  the  Old  Gladiators ,  fliew  a  Spirit  fuperi- 
or  to  the  boafted  Bravery  of  the  Romans :  For 
ns  they  are  not  Slaves,  of  Confequence  not 
oblig’d  to  Fight  5  they  only  Fight  for  Fighting’s 

liixce*  . 
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But  as  I  would  embellifli  the  Bear-garden 
Scene  with  the  greateft  Variety  of  Affors  5  and 
have  always  in  Referve  a  Number  fufficient,  not 
only  to  amufe  the  People,  but  to  anfwer  the  un¬ 
expected  Exigencies  of  the  State,  in  Cafe  of  a 
Rebellion,  lnvaflon,  crc.  So  we  muft  not  too 
far  truft  barely  to  Hirelings  for  that  Service.  All 
Ages  and  Nations  have  experienc’d  that  Supply 
to  be  precarious  5  and  efpecially  in  a  Country  of 
Liberty  and  Property,  will  altogether  depend  up¬ 
on  Whim  and  Humour.  Therefore  I  propofe, 
as  a  Matter  of  the  laft  Importance  to  this  Na¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  greateft  Promoter  of  beautiful 
Juftice — Firft — That  all  our  Malefactors  condemn¬ 
ed  to  Death,  be  forc’d  to  ftab,  hack  and  hew 
themfelves  to  Pieces  for  the  Good  of  their  Fel¬ 
low  Subjects  $  then  their  Deaths  will  infallibly 
prove  of  a  more  general  Ufe  to  their  Country, 
than  their  Lives  could  have  been  pernicious.  By 
this  Means  the  moft  profligate  Wretches  may 
die  the  trueft  Patriots;  and  every  Blueskin ,  or 
Sheppard,  go  off  the  Stage,  a  Curtins ,  or  Murtius - 
Sczvola.  Thus  argued  Tully  himfelf,  when  the 
Charge  of  Barbarity  was  laid  to  the  Shews  of 

Gladiators.  -  Thefe  Shews,  fays  he, 

may  feem  to  feme  People  'very  Inhuman  5  but  where 
only  guilty  Perfons  ccmpofe  the  Number  of  the  Com¬ 
batants,  ’ tis  impoffible  that  any  Thing  fhould  for - 
iify  us  with  more  Succefs,  agamfl  the  Affaults  of 
Grief  or  Death .  And  he  might  have  added  — - — 
or  more  ejfeblually  inf  ill  a  warlike  Difpojition  into 
the  Minds  of  fhe  People . 

Secondly,  ■■ I  would  oblige  all  State 
Criminals  adjug’d  to  Tranfportation,  or  other 
corporal  Punifhments,  to  Lift  themfelves  in  the 
Service  of  the  Bear-Garden,  in  order,  by 
fnull  Play,  to  be  inftru&ed  themfelves  in  theRu- 

3  G  "  diments 
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diments  of  War.  Thus  a  little  Gaih,  Cut,  or 
Thrud,  will  inure  them  to  the  bearing  of  greater 
Wounds  $  be  a  Punifliment  in  fome  Refpeft  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  pad  Crimes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
delight  the  Populace  5  train  them  up  to  Martial 

Exeicifes,  and  arm  them  againd  all  cowardly 
jLciens. 

Thirdly,  -  to  encourage  Spe&ators  to 

come  theie  with  a  fincere  Defign  to  improve, 

the  G° - — nt  lhould  allow  any  Man  that  is 

\\i  ling  to  be  enroll’d  as  an  Out-penfloner,  tc$ 
be  call’d  upon  in  Cafes  of  Neceffity,  to  be  free 

Ct  jr  nB  E  A  R~G  a  R  d  e  n,  both  as  to  Diverflon 
and  Indru&ion  5  and  that  he  lhould  be  abfolute- 
iy  at  Liberty  to  have  a  crack’d  Skull,  a  Thump 
on  the  Ribs,  or  broken  Shins,  Whenever  he  de¬ 
manded  them,  gratis. 

I  have  already  Ihewn  what  particular  Influent 

v?-S  5roP°^  Well  executed,  may  have  on 
the  Minds  of  the  Commonalty  of  England  in  ge- 
xieia  .  X  now  beg  Leave  to  hint  at  the  principal 

Advantage  to  which  the  whole  Scheme  mud  na¬ 
turally  tend. 

As  the  Scituation  of  this  Kingdom,  the  fun¬ 
damental  Conditution  of  our  State,  and  the  Tem- 
per  of  our  People  require  not  a  great  Number 
of  Standing  Forces,  kept  in  conftant  Pay,  fo  if, 
upon  any  Emergency,  our  Affairs  fhould  Hand  in 
Need  of  a  larger  Supply  than  is  tifually  kept  on 
oot,  wliere  -fhall  we  find  Recruits  to  anfwer 
the  prefling  Neceffities  of  the  State,  and  form, 
m  a  Hurry,  a  large  Army  ?  All  Ages  and  Nati- 
°ns  have  experienc’d,  and  fmarted  for  the  Folly 
o  ^  tiu  ing  too  far,  to  raw  and  undifciplin’d 

iroops: - Where  then  can  we  hope  for  a  fea- 

fonable  Re  lief  in  fuch  a  Scene  of  Diftrefs,  but 
from  a  well-regulated  Bear-Garden,  whofe 

G  \  Auxili- 
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Auxiliaries  may  prove  new-rais’d  Troops,  but 
veteran  Heroes  3  ’Tis  evident,  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  that  Pafs,  as  to  form  an  Academy  fo? 
the  Army,  a  Nurfery  for  Infant- Warriors,  as  C^Z- 
jea-Ccl  ege  is  for  the  Old.  Let  but  our  Encou¬ 
ragement  rife  to  an  equal  Height  with  that  of 
the  Remans,  in  the  Shews  of  their  Gladia* 
Tons,  and  we  fhould  never  be  reduc’d  to  fo 
low  an  Ebb  as  to  beat  up  for  Voluntiers  :  Se¬ 
veral  Regiments,  at  a  fhort  Warning,  might  be 
borrow’d  from  the  Bear-Garden  University  5 
every  Man  at  lead:  a  Batchelor  of  Arts  in  the 
Sciences  offenfive  and  defenfive,  and  a  fufEci- 
ent  Number  always  kept  in  f etto ,  as  a  Corps  do 


He  rerze. 

•Some  People  may  fneer  at  my  Project,  as 
abfurd  or  chimerical ;  but  let  thofe  merry  Gen¬ 
tlemen  confider,  how  often  the  Romans  were 
oblig’d  to  Lift  their  Gladiators, when  their 
Lepfons  out-ftretch’d  Artthmetick ,  and  they  were 
Matters  of  the  World. 

'  Let  any  Man  but  read  over  attentively  the 
Bills  of  Defiance  from  any  of  our  B  £  a  r-G  a  r- 
id  e  n  s,  or  Amphitheatres,  and  the  brave 
Replies  of  their  Antagonifts ;  if  there  be  the 
fmalleft  Spark  of  Courage  latent  in  his  Soul,  fuch 
intrepid  Terms  of  Honour  mutt  blow  it  up  to  a 
Flame  of  Glory.  The  World  may  talk  of  A- 
lexander ,  Seif  to ,  Hannibal,  and  Julias  Cifar  , 
vvhilft  I  fet  featlefs  in  their  View,  Rned  Sutton , 
Jack  Fig,  Tim  Buck,  and  Rob  Stokes 

As  I  have  before  provided  the  Army  with 

Of - rs  from  the  Maf ■  ■  ■  •  de ;  fo  1  hate 

now  furni fil’d  it  with  private  Men  from  the 
Bear-Garden,  which  will  be  a  certain  Fund 
upon  all  Emergencies,  Without  any  real  Expence 
to  the  Nation,  w  -  „  r 
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Were  it  thought  neceflary  to  cultivate  the 
Genius  of  thofe  defign’d  for  Sea  Affairs,  in  the 
fame  Method  of  Education,  ’tis  but  turning  oul* 
Eyes  towards  the  Naumachia  of  the  Antients ■,  and 
obferving  nicely  all  the  Rules  eftablifli’d  in  the 
Be  ar-G  auden  only  with  Refpe&  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  Sea  and  Land-fervice.  I  fancy 
We  may  then  produce  fomething  on  the  Thames 
Witch  could  not  have  been  fo  well  executed  on 
rhe  Tiber. 

I  in u ft  own,  all  the  other  Entertainments  of 
the  E  e  A  R-G  A  R  D  e  N  are  prudently  imagin’d, 
and  becoming  the  Bent  of  a  brave  People  f  and 
al!  conduce  to  the  great  Defign,  of  mixing  In- 
in  uehon  with  our  Amufements  :  And,  that  Men 
may  be  liiftrufted  by  Brutes,  JEfop,  Lemuel  Guli~ 
ver,  and  Hockly  in  the  Hole  fhew  us.  Who  can 
View  Dogs  tearing  Bulls,  Bulls  goaring  Dogs, 
01  Maftiffs  throtling  Bears,  without  being  ani- 
mated  with  their  daring  Spirits !  And  what  is 
biutal  Fierecnefs  in  them,  may  produce  true  hu¬ 
man  Courage  in  us.  Were  the  Bear-Gar- 
?  E  m  once  rightly  eftablifh’d,  the  Managers  of 
tt  might  venture  to  introduce  Lions,  Tvgers.  Uni¬ 
corns  and  Rhinocero’s  in  formal  Combat  s  This, 
Witn  an  Elephant  or  two  to  fhew  Pollutes,  and 
a  Flying-dragon  for  the  high  Ropes,  would  give 
the  jufteft  Notions  oi,  and  put  us  upon  a  Level 

with  Antiquity,  m  the  Articles  of  Grandeur  and 
Variety. 

But  not  to  dwell  altogether  on  the  Merits  of 
the  Bear-Garden,  or  our  A  m  phi  the  a- 
t  r  E  S  foi  Prize-Fighter  s,  as  founded  on 
the  Entertainments  of  the  antique  Circus  be- 

*°‘de  i  "ntu'ely  q«‘‘  the  Regions  of  fighting  Men, 
and  fighting  Beafts,  I  muft  not  pafs  by,  unre- 
gaided,  our  fighting  Fowls.  ^ 
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The  Diverfions  of  our  C  o  c  k-P  its  are  fe» 
ally  Engljfh,  as  to  the  Invention,  Excellency,  aiid 
Application:  And  as  no  Nation  can  pretend  to 
match  us  in  a  Sprightly,  Noble,  Martial  Race  of 
Cocks  $  fo  I  think,  the  Amufement  they  give  us, 
may  vie  with  any  thing  Antique  or  Modern,  as 
to  Humanity  and  Politenefs.  Our  Tafte  on  that 
Head  is  fo  refin’d,  fo  adapted  to  People  of  the 
fidt  Quality,  and  moft  elegant  Education,  that 
the  Aflurance  of  fome  Countries  is  to  me  ama¬ 
zing,  where  they  would  bfc  diilinguifh’d  by  a 
ficquant  Gou ,  and  an  itniverfal  Knowledge  in  e- 
very  Thing  polite,  as  to  our  killing  Time  in  the 

-moft  agreeable  Manner-,  - - yet  have  not  the 

leaf!  Notion  of  C  o  c  k-F  ighting. 

The  Pride,  the  Life,  the  Courage  of  thefe 
little  Creatures,  would  inflame  a  Coward,  and 
fpur  him  on  to  the  moft  daring  Attempts.  Who 
could,  unmov’d,  behold  thefe  feemingly  infigni- 
ficant  Birds,  cur,  flafh,  and  tear  one  another  to 
Pieces !  It  muft  animate  a  Therfites  with  the  Soul 
of  Heffor,  to  view  them  all  over  one  gaping 
Wound,  yet  difdaining  to  yield  their  Hold  or 
Ground,  tho’in  the  Pangs  of  Death!  No  Specta¬ 
cle  can  be  more  becoming  a  Man,  except  the 
Refinement  upon  this  Diveffion,  as  practis’d  on 
Shrove-Tuefday,  the  bravely  knocking  them  on  the 
Head  with  Clubs  *  an  Amufement  parallel  to 
which  no  Time,  or  Nation  of  Antiquity  can 
boafi:  of 

l  am  fo  elevated  with  this  Sub  je£t,  that  when  once 
I  am  fairly  enter’d,  I  could  talk  of  it  without 
ceafing  5  and,  perhaps,  in  my  Fury  be  traniport- 
ed  to  fay  fomething  not  over  much  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  :  But  fuch  a  World  of  Matter  crowds  this 
Essay,  that  I  am  oblig’d  to  proceed  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  Merits  of  another  Entertainment , 

,  *  J  which 
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which  indeed  difgraces  the  Eear-Garden,  in 
being  mention’d  in  fuch  bad  Company,  as  out* 
Italian  Strolers. 

In  the  third  Essay  upon  Dancing  ,  I 
took  fome  Email  Notice  of  the  Original  and 
Conduct  of  the  true  Italian  Stage ,  which  always 
appear’d  to  me  a  tolerable  Copy  of  the  Old 
Mimes j  as  thele  travelling  Stagers  feem  to  be 

only  pioper  Appendixes  to  the  Retinue  of  a. 
Mountebank. 

We  have  been  often  promis’d  the  Top  Com- 
Pany  EuroP  in  thei'i‘  Way,  and  as  often  deceiv’d, 
.  foil’d  to  take  up  with  the  Refufe 
Which  foreign  Stages  had  caft  away  :  Nay,  thofe 
meiry  Gentlemen  who  lately  engrofs’d  the  0£>c- 
ra-houfe ,  in  fo  magnificent  a  Manner,  wTere  but 
the  Gleanings  of  thofe  Rabble  Sets,  who  had  the 
Honour  of  entertaining  the  French  Nobility  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Soho ,  at  the  Ginger-bread 
Theatre,  on  the  other  fide  the  Hay-market 

T  o  form  a  true  Idea  of  thefe  itinerant  Play¬ 
ers,  and  undeceive  that  Part  of  the  World  which 
may  exped  mighty  Matters  from  them,  I  am  in¬ 
clinable  to  think,  that  mod:  of  them  were  aot 
tindei  Hedges,  born  in  Barns,  and  brought  up 
in  Houfes  of  Corredion  :  Nor  fhould  they  ever 
Bare  to  (hew  their  Faces  in  any  Place  but  a 
wooden  Booth. 

F  o  r,  undoubtedly,  the  buskind  Ragamuffins 
that  Thefpis  firft  carted  about  the  World,  muft 
have  been  Derm-gods  and  Heroes ,  to  thefe  Ped¬ 
lars  in  Poetry,  and  Gipfies  of  the  Stage. 

It  is  impoilible  to  enter  into  a  regular  Criti- 
cilm,  either  on  their  Adion,  or  Drama  3  to  <ret 
thio  fuen  Heaps  of  Rubbifh,  would  reefuire 
more  than  Herculean  Help:  The  Confufion  of 
Auc-h  Nonfenfical  Scenes  cannot  be  view’d  for¬ 
wards. 
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wards,  they  will  not  bear  the  lead  Light;  nor 
have  they  the  Merit  even  of  a  Witch’s  Prayer,  to 
be  read  backwards. 

Therefore  to  fet  them  off  to  the  beft 
Advantage,  let  us  only  confider  them  as  deck’d 
out  in  the  mod:  glaring  Ornaments,  and  painted 
in  the  gayeft  Colours,  in  their  own  publick  Bills  3 
of  which  the  following  is  but  a  Specimen 
This  Evening  Argentina  will  reprefent  a 
particular  fatigue,  call'd  the  Hobgoblin  3  with  a 
Prologue  by  all  the  Devils  in  Hell :  A  Comedy  of 
that  Variety  of  Incidents ,  that  fire  perfonates  all 
Nations  upon  Earth,  with  Singing  and  Dancing  in 
all  their  different  Manners .  —  Another  Evening, 
Pantalon  undertakes  his  particular  Fatigue,  by  per¬ 
forming  a  Comedy  in  a  Comedy  3  where  he's  en¬ 
gag'd  by  Honour,  Argentia  fuppos'd  a  Countefs  by 
Miftake  of  a  Picture  3  Diana,  a  cheated  Lady  3 
Arlequin,  a  miftaken  Eunuch ;  in  which  Signior 
Franchelino  danc'd  with  a  Machine  on  his  Head,  the 
Favourite  of  the  King  of  Morocco.  —  Arlequin 
in  the  Proteo  Novello,  perfonated  a  French  Offi¬ 
cer,  a  Chimny-fweeper,  a  walking  Statue ,  a  Black- 
moor  Stand,  an  Aflrologer,  an  Infant,  a  Diana  5 
to  which  was  added,  the  comical  Scene  of  a  flut¬ 
tering  Mufick-mafter,  by  Brighella.  Argentina  went 
thro'  another  very  particular  Fatigue,  in  the  Affetta- 
tion  of  a  new  Title P  wherein  the  Dottor,  by  the 
Name  of  Tabarin,  perform'd  a  new  Character,  both 
very  comical  and  jocofe,  never  yet  feen  on  any 
Stage .  Then  Brighella,  in  the  furprizing  Difguifes 
of  Cartouche,  counterfeited  the  Perjonages  of  a 
Turk,  a  petit-maitre,  a  Merchant,  a  Swifs,  an 
Armenian,  a  Florentine,  a  Venetian  Gondolier , 
an  Englifh  Water-man,  a  French  Dwarf,  and  a  fine 
Lady  3  in  which  Signior  Grimaldo  of  Malta  danc'd 
a  wonderful  Dance  within  a  dark  Lanthorn,  never 

yet 
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yet  feen  ;  with  the  diverting  Humour  of  the  Miftrejs 
Devil ,  and  the  Maid  Devil . 

Let  any  Pretender  to  common  Senfe  judge 
of  the.  Merit  of  their  Performances,  from  this 
Theatrical  Gallimafry  of  Poetry,  Muflck  and 
Dancing,  as  ingenioufly  exprefs’d  in  Phrafes  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves. 

D  i  d  they  ftridly  adhere,  in  any  Point,  to  the 
Old  Inftitution  and  Art  of  the  Pantomimes,  they 
might  be  introduc’d  in  mod  Stage-Entertainments , 
byWay  of  an  Interlude,  with  great  Succefs  5  par¬ 
ticularly,  they  might  with  Propriety  fill  up  the 
Vacancies  betwixt  the  Ads  in  the  Italian  Operas , 
which  would  prove  an  agreeable  Variety  to  moft 
of  the  Audience . 

But  in  the  Manner  their  Dramatical  Jumbles 
are  conduded ,  they  are  a  Scandal  to  any  Stage, 
an  Encroachment  upon  our  Theatres,  and  a 
Banter  on  all  Kinds  of  Poetry.  As  the  Affair  of 
Theatrical  Dancing  is  carry ’d  far  beyond  their 
weak  Attempts  in  our  own  Play-houfes  5  fo  there 
is  nothing  elfe  left  for  them,  in  which  they  dare 
pretend  to  jdeafe. 

W  e  having  once  fairly  got  rid  of  them,  it 
may  be  thought  unneceflary,  even  to  have  ccn- 
defcended  to  mention  them  5  but  having  for- 
meily  found  feveral  Patrons,  it  is  neceflarily  pro¬ 
per  to.  prepare  People  to  receive  them  fuitable 
to  their  Merits,  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  Vifit. 

While  I  am  engag’d  in  this  droling  Fami¬ 
ly*  I  cannot  in  Confcience  negled  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  Branch  of  it,  a  Mountebank's  Travelling 
Stage  5  which  we  fhall  readily  perceive  to  be  m 

all  Refpeds  fuperior  to  their  Relations  from 
Abroad. 

f  or,  if  we  nicely  and  impartially  examine  the 

Condud  of  thefe  Gentlemen  (from  Dodor  Smith, 

who 
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who  keeps  his  Coach  and  Six,  to  the  Old  Pim* 
pledac’d  Quack,  who  paces  from  Market  to  Mar¬ 
ket  on  his  py-ball’d  Pad)  we  mud  be  convinc’d, 
that  they  are  the  mod  publick-fpirited  Men  upon 
Earth  5  that  they  only  profefs  Phyfick  for  the 
Good  of  their  Country,  and  throw  gratis  their 
Labour,  Tumblers,  Rope-dancers,  and  Jack-pud¬ 
dings  into  the  Bargain. 

This  is  honourable  $  this  is  aiding  without 
Referve,  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind  :  Nay,  they 
are  often  fo  generous  of  the  Fruits  of  their  La- 
boui,  that  in  order  to  provoke  People  to  reidify 
what  is  amifs  in  their  Conditutions,  they  part 
with  their  Phyfick  for  lefs  than  what  it  cod  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicioufly  imagin’d 
than  their  additional  Stage- Amufements,  nor  more 
apropos  to  the  Affair  in  Hand.  They  prudently 
confider,  that  Phyfick  never  operates  fo  well, 
as  when  the  Patient  is  in  good  Humour.  Thus 
With  every  Medicine  they  give  you  an  equal  Dofe 
of  Mirth,  to  prepare  you  by  proper  Motions  for 
its  Working.  A  Merry  -Andrew  will  whip  out 
your  Tooth,  as  he  catches  you  laughing  at  his 
dry  Jed  5  or  whild  a  Country-fellow  is  gaping  at 
the  Rope-dancer,  he  may  have  a  Paper  of  Pills, 
or  a  black  Potion  thrown  down  his  Throat. 

Then  the  Dodor’s  Solemnity  of  Addrefs, 
Gravity  of  Countenance,  and  Rich  Clothes,  give 
the  Vulgar  fo  jud  an  Idea  of  his  profound  Ca¬ 
pacity,  that  they  mud  at  lead  prove  the  better 
half  of  the  Cure  in  any  Difeafe  :  For,  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  implicit  Faith  in  our  Phyfician,  is  the 
mod  valuable  Part  of  his  Pacquet,  or  Prefcrip- 
tion. 

W  ere  we  to  enter  into  a  formal  Comparifon 
of  thefe  Rival  Twins,  we  fhould  find  that  the 
Mountebank-Stage,  iu  every  Particular,  exceeds  the 

Itinerant 
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Itinerant  Italian.  The  Defign,  the  Conduct,  the 
End  proposd  in  all  publick  Amufements,  are 
judg  d  with  greater  Propriety,  and  executed  more 
to  the  Purpofe,  in  the  firft  than  the  laft ;  they 
aim  at  fome  thing,  and  feldom  mifs  the  Mark. 

One  a£ts  always  in  Cover,  the  other  in  open  Air  5 
a  ftrong  Argument  in  Favour  of  them  whofe 
Deeds  and  Words  can  bear  the  niceft  Scrutiny 
w/  Df,y'  'ghtj  and  ftand  the  publick  Teft  pf  the 


r  S.OME  People  may  alTert,  that  there  is  no  ef- 
lential  Difference  betwixt  them  ;  the  Acftion  and 
Expieuion  of  both  being  extravagantly  low  and 
ridiculous,  confiding  altogether  of  Grimace  and 
Nonlenie :  But  even  here  the  Mountebank  tri- 
umphs,  he  executes  what  he  defignsj  his  Pre¬ 
tences  to  Wit  and  A&ion,  are  calculated  to  be 
upon  the  Level  with  the  Underftandings  of  the 
Mob;  and  all  their  Tricks  and  Jokes  are  fo  ma- 

ny  Baits  artfully  difpos’d  for  the  catching  greedy 
Gudgeons.  00  3 

Therefore  as  I  have  been  often  a  Speffa- 

tor  of  both  Performances,  and  confider’d  them 

m  a  juft,  critical  Light,  I  will  maintain,  that 

the  Mountebank  Drollery  is  in  all  Points  more 

natural,  genteeler,  and  better  hit  off  than  that 

of  their  f curvy  Imitators,  the  Italian  tarce-Aci- 
ors. 


There  remains  nothing  now  for  me  to  add 
to  what  has  been  advanc’d  on  this  Subjeft,  but 
wilhing  thofe  Gentlemen  Strolers  fo  much  Bufi- 
•uefs  at  Home,  that  they  may  never  have  Leifure, 
or  Inclination,  to  favour  us  with  another  Vifit. 

I  am  of  Opinion,  That  from  fome  fmall  Hints 
teat  ter  d  up  and  down  this  Essay,  and  fome  of 
the  former,  mold  of  my  Readers  will  be  ,con- 
vmc  Uj  that  no  Man  can  be  in  a  worfe  Scima- 
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tion,  as  to  a  polite  Tafte  in  pubhck  Amufements, 

than  ail  Admirer  of  Operas  at  £■ - n's-I _  n- 

F - ds,  Grotefque  Dancing  at  D> - y~L* - ney 

and  Italian  Plays  in  the  H — y — M**— — t. 

I  n  the  whole  Courfe  of  my  Travels,  nothing 
ever  excited  my  Curiofity  in  a  higher  Degree,  or 
gave  me  more  fenfible  Delight,  than  taking  par¬ 
ticular  Notice  of  the  feveral  Diverfions  of  every 
Country,  in  order  from  thence  to  form  a  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  various  Difpofltions  of  different 
Nations. 

The  Mechanical  Genius  of  the  Englijh  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  body  in  many  Cafes,  but  in  none 
more  properly,  than  in  the  Contrivance  and  Con¬ 
duct  of  our  Puppe  t-S  hews  :  The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  which  is  certainly  owing  to  us,  if  not 
the  Invention  5  and,  indeed,  it  has  often  prov’d 
our  Province  to  refine  upon  the  firft  Thoughts 
of  others,  in  Works  of  Art  and  Ingenuity. 

I  confefs,  I  cannot  view  a  well-executed  Pup¬ 
pe  t-S  hew,  without  extravagant  Emotions  of 
Pleafure:  To  fee  our  Artifts,  like  fo  many  Pro - 
metheus's,  animate  a'Bit  of  Wood,  and  give  Life, 
Speech  and  Motion,  perhaps,  to  what  was  the 
Leg  of  a  Joint-ftool,  ftrikes  me  with  a  pleafing 
Surprize,  and  prepoffeffes  me  wonderfully  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  thefe  little  wooden  Abtors,  and  their 
Primum-mobile. 

These  portable  Stages  are  of  infinite  Advan¬ 
tage  to’moft  Country  Towns,  where  Play-hoafes 
cannot  be  maintain’d;  and,  in  my  Mind,  fuperior 
to  any  Company  of  Strolers  :  The  Amufement  is 
innocent  and  inftru&ive,  the  Expence  is  mode¬ 
rate,  and  the  whole  Equipage  eafily  carry’d  a- 
bout ;  as  I  have  feen  fome  Couples  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  with  a  fuitable  Retinue  of  Cour¬ 
tiers  and  Guards,  very  well  accommodated  in  a 

\  fingle 
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fingle  Band-box,  with  Room  for  Punch  and  his 
Tamil) ,  in  the  fame  Alachine.  The  Plans  of  theic 
little  Pieces  do  not  barely  aim  at  Morality,  but 
enforce  even  Religion And,  it  is  impoffible  to 
view  theii  Reprefentations  of  Bateman' s  Ghoft, 
Dottor  Fauftm's  Death,  or  Mother  Shipton's  Tra~ 
gica  En  ,  but  that  the  bravell  Body  alive  muft 
be  terribly  afraid  of  going  to  the  D _ ]. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve  here.  That  the  Plans 
Upon  which  thefe  little  Tragi- Comedies  are  form’d, 
are  generally  borrow’d  from  thofe  Subjects  I  re! 
commended  m  the  firft  EssAy  to  the  Opera- 
houfe.  Thofe  Domeftick  Matters  of  Fa  ft  always 
prove  the  Favourites  of  the  People ,  which  in- 
due  d  me  to  believe,  that  they  might  appear  with 

®SUt  °ni,tle  Stage  of  the  great  Pup- 

.  1  haYe  a!l-eady  hinted  at  the  beautiful  Imita- 
tmn  of  an  Antpue-Chorus,  fo  juftly  executed  by 
the  Prompter  of  the  Puppet-She  w,  in  the  Pei^ 

the  “r  PHl!Ch  5  exa£tIy  in  the  Manner  of 

the  Coryphms  of  the  Antients,  has  fomethinsr  to 

fine"  hiVseolmenej  **  ^  CV^  bodies 

As  I  have  particularly  taken  Notice  of  Rote- 

c‘ r°‘ llrAS\Mmnuhanks’  Puppet-jhews,  &c 
and  mention  d  them  with  all  the  Refpeft  due  to 

Selteft  SpLdo^61!  ^  in 

01  point  out  the  Beauties  in  our  publick  D  „  ’ 

leaft  touchMan  W1i!  eX/Cft’  that  fflrould  in  the 
leaft  touch  upon  the  Article  of  Trade  it  bein' 

quite  foreign  to  my  Defign,  and  the  Tam  I  Ipeak 

Of,  commonly  of  a  Nature  oppofite  to  it  -  ?tS 

*  even 
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even  in  that  Point,  they  may  be  render’d  very 
advantages,  by  bringing  of  well-difpos’d  Peo¬ 
ple  together,  for  their  mutual  Profit  and  Amufe- 
ment :  For  where  fuch  Meetings  are  prudently, 
and  conveniently  contriv’d,  there  will  be  Trades 
of  fome  Sort  or  other  continually  going  for¬ 
ward.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  infped  the  yearly 
"Rendezvous  at  Sturbridge ,  Bury,  or  other  large 
Towns  j  they  not  falling  naturally  within  the 
Precinds  of  my  Enquiries  :  Nor,  indeed,  dare  I 
venture  fo  far  out  of  my  Depth,  as  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  Limits  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

I  have  in  my  Days  feen  May-Fair,  that  Fa¬ 
vourite  of  Nobility  and  Mobility,  quite  demolifh’d, 
to  the  general  Regret  of  all,  but  thofe  Powers 
to  whom,  with  Patience,  we  muft  fubmit.  Nay, 
jny  Old  Friend  Bartholomew's  Wings  are  clofe 
clipp’d  5  his  Liberties  retrench’d,  and  Priviledges 
invaded.  Mow  alter’d !  — —  how  funk  from  his 
Former  Golden  State  ! -  Thofe  merry,  drunk¬ 

en,  whoring  Days !  — -  when  immortal  Ben 
thought  it  no  mean  Subjed  for  his  comick  Mufe. 
We  live  in  Hopes,  the  Loffes  there  fuftain’d 
will  be  made  up  to  us  t’other  fide  the  Thames , 
and  that  Southwark  may  be  what  May  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fairs  have  been.  It  happens  at  that 
dead  Time  of  Year,  when  Bufinefs  and  Diveifi- 
ons  in  London  fink  under  the  Weight  of  a  long 
Vacation,  when  Trade  lies  dead,  and  Pleafure 
languifhes  ;  whilft  there  they  raife  their  drooping 
autumnal  Heads,  and  revive  to  charm  us  with 
new  budding  Delights,  as  in  the  Spring. 

Thejie  Scepter’d  Kings,  and  Long-tail’d 
Queens  fill  the  capacious  Stage,  to  awe  with 
the  r  tinfel  Grandeur,  the  admiring  Populace. 
There  Love-fick  Heroes,  and  fighing  Princefles 
too,  in  friendly  Murmurs,  to  break  the  Hearts  of 

amorous 
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Amorous  Prentices,  and  draw  Floods  of  Tears 
from  good-natur’d  Chamber-maids.  There  the 
humorous  Clowns  and  cunning  Sharpers  difplay 
their  Talents  of  Joke  and  Trick,  till  tickell’d 
Cockneys  ftretch  their  Sides  with  immoderate 
Laughter.  There  the  Beaus  and  Belles  (who 
have  only  breath’d  the  dufty  Air  of  Hide-Park, 
all  Summer)  may  find  themfelves  loft  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Fair,  and  not  difcover  where 
they  are,  or  what  they  have  been  about,  till  the 
Mift  is  clear’d  from  before  their  Eyes,,  and  the 
agreeable  Vifion  vanifh’d.. 

T  o  enter  into  a  curious  Detail  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  Amufement  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  Fairs, 
would  fwell  this- pigmy  Volume  to  an  enormous 
Bulk.  Therefore  1  fhall  clofe  this  Scene  with 
obferving,  that  from  my  niceft  Remarks  upon 
thefe  publick  Meetings,  and  the  Variety  of  Spec¬ 
tators  and  Amufements  that  attend  them,  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  faying,  that  they  nearly  refemble  the 
Secular  Games  of  the  Romans,  an4  the  Jubilees  of 
their  modern  Succeflors  j  only  what  they  enjoy’d 
in  the  Revolution  of  every  Hundred,  Fifty,  or 
Twenty  five  Years,,  we  can  command  at  differ¬ 
ent  Places  and  Seafons,  often  in  the  Compafs 
of  twelve  Months,  whilft  we  can  juftly  laugh  at 
the  pompous  Proclamation  of  their  Shews, 
which  no  Man  could  hope  to  live  to  fee  a  fe- 
cond  Time. 

Just  as  I  had  refolv’d  to  fhut  up  this  my 
laft  Essay  upon  our  publick  Diverfions,  I  re- 
colle&ed,  that  I  was  about  difobliging  five  Parts' 
in  Six  of  the  numerous  Inhabitants  of  this  Me¬ 
tropolis,  by  neglecting  to  make  honourable  Men¬ 
tion  of  our  Publick  Auctions ;  which  of  late 

Amufe¬ 
ments. 


Years. are  become  one  of  the  principal 
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inents  of  all  Ranks,  from  the  Duke  and  Dutch'- 
els  to  the  Pick-pocket  and  Street-walker. 

I  am  lenfible  that  many  People  (whole  Tud<r- 
ments  are  adiiated  by  Prejudice,  or  their  private 
Xnterefr)  will  immediately  objed  to  the  Progrefs 
thefe  Auctions  have  made,  and  call  loudly  for  a 
Stop  to  be  put  to  fo  growing  an  Evil.  They’ll 
afleit,  in  Time,  their  irregular  Motions  will 
caufe  a  Stagnation  in  Trade ,  hinder  Money  to 
circulate  juftly,  and  ruin  even  thofe  of  lame 
Fortunes,  by  buying  fo  many  good  Bargains  ° 

They’ll  pretend  to  argue.  That  the  Notion  of 
Oeconomy,  wrong  underftood,  has  fo  far  in- 
feded  all  Degrees  of  People  with  the  Hopes  of 
buying  every  thing  immoderately  cheap,  that 
they  crowd  to  Auctions  to  purchafe  what  they 
do  not  want,  rather  than  mifs  of  a  charming 
Pennyworth.  That  fine  Ladies  go  there  only 
to  get  the  better  of  fome  idle  Hours,  and  that 
fine  Gentlemen  will  follow  them  :  Both  are  o- 
biig’d  in  Honour  to  bid  for  fomething,  tho’  e- 
ver  fo  unneceffary;  and  when  they  are  fo  hap¬ 
py  as  to  meet  with  a  delicious  Bargain,  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  Purchafe,  and 
Would  give  Fifty  per  Cent .  to  have  this  Piece  of 
good  Fortune  taken  off  their  Hands. 

These  Foes  to  our  publick  Auctions  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  Virtuoji  go  there  to  part  with  their 
old  Curiofities  at  a  dear  Rate,  and  pick  up  o- 
thers  more  valuable  for  a  Trifle ;  breaking 
Tradefmen  to  get  ready  Money  for  ftale  Goods : 
The  Setters  to  bid  for  every  Thing  and  buy 
nothing  ;  and  the  Auctioneer - -  to  be  the  only 


k-/  m  *  j 

gaining  Perfon  :  Nay,  they  add,  that  the  Infa¬ 
tuation  is  now  fo  general,  there  is  no  Way  left 
of  opening  the  Eyes  of  the  World  in  this  Le- 

^  1  •  4 
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thargick  State,  till  the  Smart  of  their  Follies  a- 
wakens  them. 

Thus  will  fome  Mortals  rail  at,  or  ridicule 
every  thing  that  is  carry’d  on  fuccefsfiilly  for  the 
publick  Good  :  Critick-like  they  live  by  finding 
Fault;  ill  Nature  works  in  them,  as  Poifon  does 
in  a  Toad;  they  muft  fpit  their  Venom,  or  they 
fwell, - they  burft, - they  die. 

For  my  Part,  how  they  can  be  thought  pre¬ 
judicial  to  Trade,  is  to  me  miraculous ;  when 
the  Furniture  of  our  Houfes  (which  generally 
confifls  of  our  own  Manufactures)  is  bought  up 
in  fuch  Profufion,  that  the  Frequenters  of  Aucti¬ 
ons,  not  only  over-flock  all  their  Apartments,  but 
lay  up  whole  Magazines,  and  turn  every  Garret 
into  a  Lumber-room.  If  the  Buyers  at  Actions 
merit  not  the  Title  of  Oeconomifls ,  as  to  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  laying  out  their  Money ;  yet  they  cer¬ 
tainly  may  claim  it,  as  to  the  Management  of 
their  Time,,  which  is  abundantly  more  precious. 
Thefe  Entertainments  are  fo  calculated  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Idle  and  Indolent ;  that  Morning,  Noon 
and  Night,  they  may  know  where  to  be  moil 
agreeably  bufy. 

Whether  the  Sticklers  for,  or  againft  pub- 
lick  Auctions  prevail,  I  care  not,  but  think  my 
f elf  oblig’d  in  Honour  to  do  Juflice  to  a  near 
Relation  of  our  Family,  before  I  drop  this  Sub- 
jeft;  the  worthy  Mr.  Cock  of  Broad-jireet ,  near  v/ 
Golden fquare.  He  is  allow’d  by  all  the  World, 
to  be  a  very  clever  Gentleman  in  his  Bufinefs, 
and  manages  his  little  Hammer  as  much  to  the 
Purpofe  as  any  Inflrument  can  poflibly  attain  to: 

His  Flourifhes  are  genteel,  yet  fignificant;  his 
Manner  of  Addrefs  eafy  and  well-bred,  but  intrepid; 
his  Phrafes  manly  without  Rudenefs,  andexpref- 
five  without  Obfcurity,  or  Circumlocution.  Not 
fully  hiinfelf  ’  could  fill  a  Bo  fir  urn  with  more 

X  3  Grace 
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GiaCe,'?r  Eloquence-  And  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  for  the  Glory  of  this  Age,  and  our  own 
Nation,  tliat  n  aflifted  by  the  Endeavours  of  the 

Reverend  Mr  H - ly,  Reftorer  of  the  antient 

Elocution  and  Adion  5  that  the  Induftry  and  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  thefe  two  Gentlemen  will  raife  Pulpit- 
•  Oratory  to  a  higher  Pitch  of  Fame  than  Mankind 
yet  has  known. 

I  feat  moll  of  my  Readers  will  feem  fnock’d, 
when  after  this  copious  Lift  of  Town  Diverff- 
°ns  l  muft  co nfe fs,  ,  that  I  have  not  touch’d  up¬ 
on  the  moft  material  Part  of  all,  which  ajVes  the 
gieateft  Delight  to  the  Majority  of  Audiences,  or 
■Memblies  of  every  Kind:  And  without  which, 
the  moft  perf Entertainment  is  look’d  upon  as 
ridiculous  and  infipid  :  Put  I  hope  their  Surprize 
will  readily  abate,  when  I  fet  full  in  their  View 

the  Beauty  of  a  Crowd:  - - A  Crowd!  --- 

which  never  fails  to  give  Harmony  to  flat  Ope- 
kas  Spirit,  to  dull  Plays,  and  Life,  to  heavy 
Dances.  Nothing  could  be  added, more  apropos 
to  the  Nature  and  Deffgn  of  thefe  Essays: 
For  even  with  thofe  who  would  be  efteem’d  the 
Principal  Judges  of  all  publick  Amufements,  a 
Crowd  is  generally  the  Touch-ftone  of  Merit. 

What  would  our  fine  Ladies  fay  to  an  Af 
fembly ,  or  Opera,  where  they  are  not  crowded 
to  Death  ?  Lard  !  — — -  *tis  [0  agreeable  to  be  ioftled , 
and  fqueezdd,  and  pujh'd ,  and  pull'd  to  Pieces.  In 
what  a  filly  Light  would  Cato  appear  to  our  Gen¬ 
teel  Criticks,  with  vacant  Benches !— — How^dull 
the  brighteft  Preacher,  with  a  thin  Congregati¬ 
on? - and  how  ugly  a  reigning  Toaft  in  an 

empty  Drawing-room  ? 

A  Crowd  is  the  Soul  of  Mujick  and  Poetry  5 
the  Quinteffence  of  good  Senfe,  and.  the  Wit  of 
a  ddaj'opner adct  In  fhort,  it  is  the  je  ne  [cay  quoy 

in 
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in  every  thing  that  prerends  to  the  Name  of  a 
polite  Amufement*  .and  the  tout  enfemble  of  Per- 
regions  in  all  publick  Entertainments . 

I  think  it  altogether  needlefs*  to  canvafs  any 
farther  thofe  Diverfions  of  the  Town  .which  I 
have  already  touch'd  upon,,  or  hunt  out  for  o- 
t!iers_,  which  are  not  of  Confequence  enough  to 
be  look'd  into.  I  hope  that  every  Fart  (of  thofe 
which  are  moft  frequented)  have  their  Beauties* 
Befe&s  and  Amendments  made  fufficiently  ma- 
nifeftj  and  every  Point  fo  fupported  by  unde¬ 
niable  Circumftances  and  Examples*  that  no 
Proof  can  be  more  felf-evident. 

I  make  no  Doubt*  but  feveral  of  my  Readers 
will  look  upon  my  Method  of  handling  this  To- 
pick  as  too  circumftantial  and  prolix*  while  others <• 
will  think  me  too  concife*  and  perhaps  very  de¬ 
fective*  in  omitting  what  they  call  a  publick 
Amufement.  I  have*  in  thefe  Essays,  furnifh’d 
out  a  Magnificent  Banquet*  to  which  the  whole  >- 
Town  is  invited  :  Every  Man  will  either  barely 
commend  the  Difh  he  likes*  and  find  fault  with, 
all  the  reft  3  or  if  his  fingular  Palate  is  not  touch'd 

with  fome  particular  Kickfhaw*  damn  the  whole: 
Treat. 

The  wife  Cabals  of  our  News -mongers  (who*, 
feed  upon  our  publick  Papers*  and  gravely  hold 
forth  in  the  principal  Corners  of  our  Top  Coffee 
and  Cnocolate-Houfes)  will  be  ftruck  with  Amaze¬ 
ment*  that'  in  the  prefent  Pofture  of  Affairs* 
the  State  of  Europe  is  not  look’d  into*  War  and 
Peace  never  mention’d*  and  the  Ballance  of  Pow¬ 
er  forgot  5  when  thefe  Points*  artfully  vary’d*  ferve. 
to  amufe  four  Parts  in  five  of  the  deepeft  Heads 
in  Great-Britain . 

Our  natural  Philofophers  will  fneer  at  my 
total  Negled  of  Mary  of  Godlhnan ,  and  the 

whole 
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whole  Rabbit-fcene.  What !  not  a  Page  of  his  Book 
fit  ajide,  to  infpett  the  Affairs  of  the  wonderful  Rab¬ 
bit-woman? — No  Notice  taken  of  D — r  M — .in’* 

Phyfical,  or  Monjieur  St.  A - e’*  Anatomical 

Dlfcoveries? - Stupid  Creature /  - -  He  writes 

Essays  upon  pub  lick  Diverfions ,  and  never  names 

Cunny  Moll  r  who,  like  the  B - r's  O _ ra, 

engrofi'd  all  Converfatlon  for  fix  Months  •  after 
whom  all  Degrees  of  People  ran  fi  fafi  and  fo  long, 
that  both  the  Entertainment  and  they  were  quite 
out  of  Breath. 

The  Literati  and  Politicians  will  exped  a  full 
Detedion  of  the  artificial,  natural,  and  political 
Myfteries  in  Gulliver's  Travels.  They  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  aflonifh’d  at  my  fo  negligently  touch¬ 
ing  an  Affair  of  that  Moment  to  Mankind  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  to  this  Nation  in  particular  ^  or  that 
I  fhould  in  fo  carelefs  a  Manner,  only  throw  in 
a  few  loofe  Hints,  in  Relation  to  that  wonder¬ 
ful  Book,  which  has  in  fome  Meafure  furpriz’d, 
diverted,  or  inftruded  every  Briton  great  and 
fmall,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  whether 
they  underftood  it  or  no. 

Nay,  Fawks’*  Dexterity  of  Hand,  the  moving 
Pictures,  Mufical-Clocks,  Solomon’*  Temple,  the 
Wax-work,  all  alive,  the  High-german  Artlft,  born 
without  Hands  or  Feet,  the  Cow  with  five  Legs-, 
the  Hare  that,  beats  a  Drum,  the  Savoyard'1  s  Rare- 
fioow,  and  all  other  Curiofities  of  Art  and  Na¬ 
ture,  will  find  their  Admirers,  who  would  de¬ 
mand  a  formal  Essay  in  their  Favour,  to  il- 
luftrate  their  Beauties,  and  make  manifefl  their 
Ufe  and  Inftrudion. 

But  were  I  to  canvafs  the  Merits  of  fuch 
Trifles,  what  I  propos’d  as  a  necefiary  Pocket- 
companion,  would  foon  fill  a  Folio  Shelf  in  a 
Library.  My  Defign  was,  to  animadvert  upon 

the 
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the  Standard  Entertainments  of  the  prefent  Age, 
in  Comparifon  with  thofe  of  Antiquity  j  not  to 
take  Notice  of  every  Mufhroom  Amufement  in 
niy  Way,  which  dies,  perhaps,  the  Day  it  fprings 

up  j  or  if  fet  fairly  a  going,  yet  can’t  outlive  its 
nrlt  Run. 

Having,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  weak  Endea¬ 
vours,  ftrove  to  execute  fo  laudable  a  Defign ;  I 
mall  conclude  here,,  preferring  an  expreffive  Bre¬ 
vity  to  an  unmeaning  Circumlocution.  The  World, 
by  this  rude  Sketch,  may  readily  guefs  at  the  ab- 
lolute  Neceffity  of  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  and, 
peihaps,  the  Out-lines  I  have  here  fo  unskilfully 
drawn,  may  tempt  a  maflerly  Hand  to  touch  up 
thefe  Figures  with  fome  finifhing  Strokes.  It  is 
Honour  fufficient  for  me  to  have  led  the  Way 
in  fo  great  an  Undertaking,  in  Hopes  that  thofe 
who  have  Power  and  Capacity,  may  one  Day-,- 
nx  our  publick  Entertainments  upon  a  Bafis  as 
lifting,  as  beneficial  to  Mankind/  “  ~ 
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